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AUTHORIZATION  ACT:  BUDGET  REQUESTS 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and 

International  Operations 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:02  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-^19,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  F.  Kerry 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Kerry,  Feingold,  Pressler,  Murkowski, 
and  Coverdell. 

Senator  Kerry.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Good  morning. 
My  apologies  for  being  a  couple  of  minutes  late.  And  I  gather  some 
of  our  staSf  is  still  stuck  in  traffic.  But  we  will  proceed. 

This  morning,  the  Subcommittee  on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and 
International  Operations  is  meeting  to  review  the  budget  request 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

As  we  all  know,  this  is  the  first  year  of  a  new  standard,  really, 
being  applied  to  these  budgets;  I  suppose  a  new  standard  in  two 
ways. 

Number  one,  because  there  is  a  new  administration  and  number 
two,  because  there  is  going  to  be  a  new  fiscal  reality  with  respect 
to  the  150  budget  items  as  a  consequence  of  the  policies  enunciated 
by  the  President  as  well  as  the  budget  restraints  that  we  are  oper- 
ating under. 

And  finally  also,  as  we  know,  the  fire  walls  that  have  protected 
the  discretionary  international  affairs  spending  fall  this  year.  And 
so  international  programs  are  going  to  be  competing  with  the  criti- 
cal domestic  programs  and  that  is  already  reflected  in  the  budget. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  situation.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that. 
And  I  suppose  in  some  ways  it  may  better  force  the  debate  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  as  to  what  the  priorities  are  and  what  the 
proper  allocation  of  resources  is  going  to  be. 

I  personally  have  very,  very  strong  feelings  and  I  think  they  are 
shared,  obviously,  by  a  significant  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  although  I  cannot  say  necessarily 
the  entire  Senate,  that  in  this  new  world  that  we  live  m  you  cannot 
separate  domestic  budget  items  and  foreign  budget  items. 

Stability  in  countries  around  the  world  is  at  the  center  of  all  of 
our  economic  opportunities  in  these  next  years.  And  clearly,  the 
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playing  field  will  be  affected  by  the  foreign  policy  choices  we  make. 
Depending  on  what  happens  in  the  former  countries  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  will  have  a  set  of  options  to  choose  from.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple. 

I  think  the  President  has  made  the  case  and  Secretary  Chris- 
topher made  the  case  very  clearly.  If  the  Ukraine  decides  that  it 
wants  to  hold  on  to  its  nuclear  weapons,  as  it  appears  to,  we  may 
have  a  diflFerent  set  of  choices  on  the  defense  budget. 

Moreover,  as  new  countries  come  on  line  and  as  borders  fall  and 
change,  our  abilities  to  proiect  American  interests  are  seriously 
tested.  I  think  it  does  us  well  to  think  seriously  about  history  and 
how  great  nations  do  project  their  interests  in  the  world. 

If  we  lose  our  capacity  to  have  a  presence  and  other  countries 
augment  their  presence,  I  guarantee  Americans,  we  will  feel  that 
in  our  pocketbooks  here  at  nome.  And  we  will  feel  it  in  further  loss 
of  jobs  and  opportunities  for  export  and  for  commerce,  not  to  men- 
tion those  responsibilities  we  may  be  called  on  to  exercise,  which 
may  ultimately  see  American  blood  lost  and  an  enormous  diversion 
of  resources. 

The  budget  requests  that  we  are  going  to  review  today  reflect 
these  new  realities.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  already  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  on  the  administration's  international  Eiffairs 
budget  as  well  as  on  their  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Our  purpose  here  today  is  really  to  review  the  numbers  and  the 
assumptions  that  underline  them.  And  that  is  why  this  particular 
group  of  witnesses  has  been  invited  to  testify  here. 

Funding  for  State,  USIA,  and  BIB  in  fiscal  year  1994  will  be  se- 
verely limited,  and  this  fact  is  reflected  in  the  budget  requests 
which,  in  general,  are  cut  from  or  frozen  at  fiscal  year  1993  levels 
in  many  areas.  Those  areas  where  significant  growth  does  appear 
reflected  the  foreign  policy  priorities  enunciated  by  the  President. 
Thus,  the  requests  for  contributions  to  international  organizations 
and  peacekeeping  and  for  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
increase. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  our  ability  to  fund  the  rapidly 
increasing  peacekeeping  requirements.  Let  me  make  clear  that  I 
support  peacekeeping  activities.  These  activities  serve  our  national 
interest  in  promoting  peace  and  stability  in  the  world.  The  costs  of 
peace,  as  we  know  well,  are  lower  than  the  costs  of  war.  The  chal- 
lenge for  the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the  world  com- 
munity is  to  meet  the  financial  and  political  challenges  of  peace- 
keeping in  a  world  full  of  instability. 

One  of  the  notable,  and  somewnat  controversial,  aspects  of  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  is  the  proposal  to  consolidate  all 
U.S.  public  international  broadcasting  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1995  through  the  elimination  of  BIB  and  its  grantee,  RFE/RL,  and 
the  incorporation  of  some  aspects  of  surrogate  broadcasting  in 
USIA.  In  view  of  concerns  express  by  some  members  of  Congress 
and  private  groups  about  the  ramifications  of  this  proposal,  the  ad- 
ministration has  created  an  Interagency  Task  Force  is  reviewing 
broadcasting. 

Let  me  just  say  for  today's  purposes,  I  am  already  meeting  quiet- 
ly with  many  of  the  players  in  the  broadcasting  issue.  Yesterday 


I  met  with  Joe  Duffey,  nominee  for  USIA.  And  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  other  folks  on  that  issue. 

We  are  currently  reviewing  this  exhaustively  ourselves.  And  I  am 
going  to  ask  that  today  we  defer  many  questions  on  the  fimdamen- 
tal  issues  related  to  broadcasting  policy  and  organization  because 
we  will  hold  a  comprehensive  hearing  on  all  facets  of  the  broadcast- 
ing question  on  Wednesday,  May  26. 

And  it  is  my  hope  that  between  now  and  Wednesday,  May  26, 
we  may  have  even  nave  some  new  thinking  as  to  how  we  might  ap- 
proach the  question  of  maintaining  mission  while  simultaneously 
reducing  costs  and  resolving  some  of  the  issues  of  independence 
and  autonomy  that  are  important  to  the  broadcasting  effort.  So  we 
will  be  pursuing  that  very  carefully. 

With  that  in  mind,  let  us  begin  now,  if  we  may,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  each  Agency  testify  independently,  if  we  can.  I  do  not  mink 
we  need  to  be  exhaustive  with  respect  to  these  matters,  but  I  do 
think  we  do  need  to  establish  an  adequate  record. 

So  we  will  begin  with  the  State  Department,  with  the  Associate 
Controller  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Planning,  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Greene,  who  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tolson  and  Mr.  Fox.  I  appre- 
ciate your  presence  here. 

If  you  have  an  opening  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  L.  GREENE,  ASSOCIATE  COMPTROL- 
LER  FOR  BUDGET  AND  PLANNING,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  JEROME  F.  TOLSON,  JR.,  ACTING  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  ADMINISTRATION;  AND 
JOHN  FOX,  MANAGING  DIRECTOR,  UN  SYSTEM  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, BUREAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  AF- 
FAIRS, DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Greene.  We  appreciate  your  opening  remarks.  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  at  the  Department  who  will  be  heartened  by  the  words 
that  you  just  gave  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  budgetary  aspects  of  the  Department's  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  years  1994-95. 

The  1994  authorization  request  for  the  Department  would  sup- 
port appropriations  of  $5,128  billion,  a  decrease  of  $212  million 
from  the  1993  level,  assuming  passage  of  the  peacekeeping  supple- 
mental. 

Details  of  the  Department's  overall  requests  have  been  provided 
in  the  Budget  in  Brief  and  Congressional  Presentation  document. 

As  you  said,  Secretary  Christopher  has  already  appeared  before 
your  full  committee  to  aiscuss  the  administration's  approach  to  the 
many  challenges  the  Department  faces  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  basic  operating  accounts  are  the 
funding  vehicles  for  the  pursuit  of  important  administration  goals 
such  as  the  support  for  democracy  and  fostering  the  growth  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  I  think  that  gets  lost  too  often  in  the  discussions 
that  we  have. 

I  want  to  go  through  some  of  our  overall  budget  goals.  First,  this 
budget  supports  the  President's  deficit  reduction  program  by  reduc- 
ing employment  levels  and  administrative  costs.  All  operating  ac- 
counts are  frozen  at  1993  levels. 


Second,  this  budget  reflects  the  multiyear  context  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  The  Department  must  carve  out  vital  resources 
now  for  prudent  investments  necessary  for  long-term  restructuring 
and  savings. 

Third,  this  is  a  transition  budget.  And  we  seek  your  cooperation 
to  provide  us  with  the  necessary  flexibility  within  the  overall  au- 
thorization levels  requested.  In  this  regard,  we  will  work  closely 
with  you  during  your  deliberations  on  this  request. 

Fourth,  and  most  importantly,  this  budget  is  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent's belief  that  preventive  diplomacy  will  generate  the  best  out- 
comes and  save  resources  over  the  long  haul.  Therefore,  our  re- 
quest emphasizes  the  pursuit  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  through 
multilateral  forums. 

Payments  due  to  international  organizations  are  basically  the 
only  source  of  increases  in  this  request.  And  to  emphasize  that 
point,  I  want  to  highlight  for  you  the  diflerent  ways  in  which  this 
budget  supports  multilateral  diplomacy. 

First,  the  President,  as  you  are  aware,  is  requesting  a  1993  sup- 
plemental for  new  and  expanded  peacekeeping  activities  in  Soma- 
lia, the  former  Yugoslavia,  Mozambique,  Kuwait,  and  Angola. 

Second,  in  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  projecting  unanticipated 
peacekeeping  expenses,  we  are  requesting  $175  million  in  the 

Reacekeeping  account  in  1994  for  contingency  purposes.  These 
inds  woulabe  available  on  a  no-year  basis  to  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  maximum  flexibility  for  both  assessed  and  voluntary 
peacekeeping  activities. 

And  I  want  to  say  that  since  this  budget  was  formulated  the 
availability  of  that  $175  million  for  contingencies,  as  opposed  to 
known  purposes,  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

Third,  we  are  seeking  advanced  appropriations  for  arrears  pay- 
ments to  the  U.N.  and  other  international  organizations. 

Senator  Kerry.  Could  you  just  tell  me.  Where  has  that — the 
$175  million — gone  mostly? 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  happening  is  that  we  are  getting  more  cur- 
rent estimates  of  costs  in  places  like  Somalia  and  Bosnia. 

Senator  Kerry.  Is  Somalia  significantly  higher  than  was  antici- 
pated? 

Mr.  Greene.  Somalia  is  significantly  higher  than  what  was  in 
the  budget  request. 

Senator  Kerry.  By  how  much?  What  are  the  numbers? 

Mr.  Greene.  We  do  not  have  definite  numbers  on  that  here,  but 
it  is  part  of  the  supplemental  request.  There  are  certain  assump- 
tions about  timing  and  how  long  the  peacekeeping  effort  will  last. 

Senator  Kerry.  What  is  the  guesstimate?  I  think  this  is  impor- 
tant. I  mean,  as  you  start  thinking  about  Bosnia,  you  really  need 
to  measure  it  against  the  recent  experiences. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  have  any  numbers  on  that,  John? 

Mr.  Fox.  Senator,  the  situation  in  Somalia  is  still  being  worked 
up.  The  Secretary  Greneral  has  issued  an  estimate  of  $1.5  billion  for 
12  months  of  UNOSOM  II.  That  is  being  calculated  in  two  separate 
tranches  by  the  UN. 

Senator  Kerry.  What  share  is  ours  of  the  $1.5  billion? 

Mr.  Fox.  We  are  calculating  our  share  at  30.4  percent,  our 
agreed  peacekeeping  assessment  rate. 


Senator  Kerry.  In  the  event  that  it  were  Bosnia,  would  it  be  the 
same  percentage,  30.4  percent? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes.  There  is  a  standard  peacekeeping  assessment  rate. 

Senator  Kerry.  There  is  a  standard.  What  about  Cambodia? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  1994  budget  does  not  include  funding  for  Cam- 
bodia. It  was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  election  would  take 
place  and  the  IJN  presence  would  be  withdrawan.  Obviously,  that 
is  at  issue  now. 

In  1993,  what  do  we  have,  John,  about  $200  million  for  Cam- 
bodia? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerry.  How  much? 

Mr.  Greene.  About  $200  million  in  Cambodia  in  1993,  UNTAC. 

Senator  Kerry.  How  does  that  compare?  And  the  Japanese  pro- 
portion of  that  is  what? 

Mr.  Fox.  12.45  percent.  I  am  sorry,  maybe  it  is  12.55  percent. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  12.5  percent  of  the  total  UN  cost  which  is 
over  $1  billion,  right? 

Mr.  Fox.  Right. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  is  the  $293  million.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I 
did  interrupt  you  and  I  obviously  meant  to,  but  do  you  want  to  con- 
tinue? 

Mr.  Greene.  Sure.  I  was  getting  into  the  flow.  [Laughter.] 

The  other  highlights  in  our  request  for  the  UN  and  other  inter- 
national organizations  include  increases  to  fimd  inflation.  And  as 
I  said,  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  budget  that  provides  discrete 
funding  for  inflation. 

Fifth,  our  request  includes  a  $20  million  increase  for  the  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance  appropriation  for  human  assistance  ac- 
tivities. 

-^d  finally,  we  are  seeking  additional  funding  for  the  upcoming 
UN-sponsored  conference  on  population,  which  will  take  place  in 
Cairo. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  just  summarize  our  overall  management 
strategy.  You  talked  about  it  being  a  new  world  out  there,  and  hav- 
ing to  adapt  to  freeze  environments.  Basically,  there  are  about  five 
underlying  tenets  in  our  overall  strategy. 

First,  in  any  financial  scenario,  we  must  have  flexibility  to  re- 
spond to  what  has  been  a  rapidly  changing  international  environ- 
ment. Recent  examples  of  unanticipated  needs  that  must  be  met  in- 
clude opening  posts  in  each  of  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  establishing  the  Middle  East  peace  process.  Those  were 
both  events  to  which  we  reacted  very  quickly  by  internally 
reprogramming  funds. 

Second,  we  must  continue  to  redeploy  our  resources  from  lower 
to  higher  priority  programs  and  activities.  A  prime  example  here 
is  our  post  closing  initiative. 

Senator  Kerry.  A  quick  question  here,  if  I  can.  Did  the  post  clos- 
ings cover  the  openings?  Was  that  a  one  for  one? 

Mr.  Greene.  No,  sir.  The  openings  cost  a  lot  more  than  the  clos- 
ings. The  staffing  was  higher.  The  initial  startup  costs  were  higher. 

Third,  we  need  to  invest  in  our  infrastructure.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  areas  that  will  jdeld  payback  in  terms  of  personnel  sav- 


ings,  cost  savings,  and  business  efficiencies.  Too  long  have  we  paid 
inadequate  attention  to  this  basic  tenet  of  sound  management. 

An  example  of  our  strategy  here  includes  an  aggressive  program 
to  extend  the  useful  life  ot  our  overseas  facilities,  and  a  plan  to 
modernize  our  obsolete  and  costly  to  maintain  worldwide  inventory 
of  information  management  systems  and  equipment. 

Fourth,  we  must  a^ressively  implement  cost  control  and  cost 
avoidance  programs.  Emphasis  here  will  be  placed  on  achieving 
economies  of  scale  through  centralization,  such  as  the  recently  es- 
tablished passport  and  visa  processing  facilities.  For  facilities  man- 
agement, this  means  that  we  will  minimize  costs  by  emphasizing 
rehabilitation  before  considering  new  construction. 

Finally,  as  you  are  aware  and  as  discussed  by  the  Secretary,  we 
are  revamping  our  organizational  structure.  The  reorganization  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  nonbudgetary  aspects  of  our  author- 
ization request. 

The  reorganization  will  create  new  focal  points  for  foreign  policy 
initiatives,  particularly  on  global  issues  in  our  relations  with  Rus- 
sia and  the  other  newly  independent  States,  that  will  improve 
management  and  communication  within  the  Department,  and  fi- 
nally, will  streamline  the  Department's  operations  by  reducing  ex- 
cessive layering. 

That  is  my  prepared  statement.  I  would  like  to  answer  your 
questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Greene  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  L.  Greene 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  toda^  to  discuss  the  budgetary 
aspects  of  the  State  Department's  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 

The  FY  1994  authorization  request  for  the  Department  of  State  would  support  ap- 
propriations totaling  $5,128  billion,  a  decrease  of  $212  million  from  the  FY  1993 
level,  assuming  passage  of  the  peacekeeping  supplemental.  Details  of  the  Depart- 
ment's overall  request  nave  been  provided  in  the  Budget  in  Brief  and  the  Congres- 
sional Presentation. 

Secretary  Christopher  has  already  appeared  before  your  full  committee  to  discuss 
the  Administration's  approach  to  the  many  challenges  the  Department  of  State  faces 
in  a  rapidly  changing  world.  I  want  to  emjphasize  that  our  basic  operating  accounts 
are  the  funding  vehicles  for  the  pursuit  oi  important  administration  goab,  such  as 
support  for  democracy  and  fostering  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

OUR  OVERALL  BUDGET  GOALS 

Today,  I  want  to  start  by  summarizing  what  the  budget  is  intended  to  accomplish 
and  how  it  was  crafted: 

First,  this  budget  supports  the  President's  deficit  reduction  program  by  reducing 
employment  levels  and  administrative  costs.  All  operating  accounts  are  frozen  at 
1993  levels. 

Second,  this  budget  reflects  the  multi-year  content  of  the  President's  proposals. 
The  Department  must  carve  out  vital  resources  now  for  prudent  investments  nec- 
essary for  long  term  restructuring  and  savings. 

Third,  this  is  a  transition  budget.  We  seek  your  cooperation  to  provide  us  with 
the  necessary  flexibility  within  the  overall  authorization  levels  requested.  In  this  re- 
gard, we  will  work  closely  with  you  during  your  deliberations  on  this  request. 

Fourth  and  most  importantly,  this  budget  is  based  on  the  President  s  belief  that 

f)reventive  diplomacy  will  generate  the  best  outcomes  and  save  resources  over  the 
ong  haul.  Therefore,  our  request  emphasizes  the  pursuit  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  goab 
through  multi-lateral  forums.  Payments  to  international  organizations  are  basically 
the  only  source  of  growth  in  this  request. 

SUPPORT  FOR  MULTILATERAL  DIPLOMACY 
This  budget  emphasizes  support  for  multilateral  diplomticy  in  6  different  ways: 


First,  the  President  is  reqjuesting  FY  1993  supplemental  funding  for  new  and  ex- 
panded peacekeeping  activities  in  Somalia,  the  former  Yugoslavia,  Mozambique,  Ku- 
wait ana  Angola. 

Second,  in  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  projecting  unanticipated  peacekeeping 
expenses,  we  are  requesting  $175  million  in  the  peacekeeping  account  for  contin- 
gency purposes.  These  funtfe  would  be  available  on  a  no-year  basis  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  maximum  flexibiUty  for  both  assessed  ana  voluntary  peacekeeping 
activities. 

Third,  we  are  seeking  advance  appropriation  of  arrears  in  1995.  This  advance  ap- 
propriation will  send  an  important  signal  in  favor  of  funding  stability  at  the  UN, 
encouraging  other  nations  to  also  pay  their  obligations. 

Fourth,  our  request  for  the  UN  and  other  international  organizations  includes  in- 
creases to  fund  inflation.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  budget  that  provides  funding 
above  the  1993  appropriation  levels  for  inflation. 

Fifth,  our  request  mcludes  a  $20  million  increase  for  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  appropriation  for  humanitarian  assistemce  activities. 

Finally,  we  are  seeking  additional  funding  for  the  upcoming  UN  sponsored  con- 
ference on  population  which  wiU  take  place  in  Cairo. 

OUR  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGY 

Next,  as  you  review  the  amounts  sought  in  the  President's  request  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  I  would  like  you  to  be  aware  or  our  overall  management  strategy. 

First,  under  any  financial  scenario  we  must  have  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  what 
has  been  a  rapidly  changing  international  environment.  Recent  examples  of  unan- 
ticipated needs  that  must  be  met  include  opening  posts  in  each  of  the  republics  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  establishing  the  Middle  East  peace  process. 

Second,  we  must  continue  to  redeploy  our  resources  from  lower  to  higher  priority 
programs  and  activities.  A  prime  example  here  is  our  post  closings  initiative. 

Triird,  we  need  to  invest  in  our  infrastructure.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  func- 
tional areas  that  will  yield  payback  in  terms  of  personnel  savings,  cost  savings  and 
business  efficiencies.  For  too  long  we  have  paid  inadequate  attention  to  this  basic 
tenet  of  sound  management.  An  example  of  our  strategy  here  includes  an  aggressive 
program  to  extend  the  useful  life  of  our  overseas  facilities,  and  a  plan  to  modernize 
our  obsolete  and  costly-to-maintain,  worldwide  inventory  of  information  manage- 
ment systems  and  equipment. 

Fourth,  we  must  aggressively  implement  cost  control  and  cost  avoidance  pro- 
grams. Emphasis  will  oe  placed  on  achieving  economies  of  scale  through  centraliza- 
tion, such  as  the  recently  established  passport  and  visa  processing  facility.  For  fa- 
cilities management,  this  means  that  we  will  minimize  costs  by  emphasizing  reha- 
bilitation before  considering  new  construction. 

Finally,  as  you  are  well  aware  and  as  discussed  by  the  Secretary,  we  are  revamp- 
ing our  organizational  structure.  The  reorganization  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  non-budgetary  aspects  of  our  authorization  request.  The  reorganization  will: 

•  create  new  focal  points  for  foreign  policy  initiatives,  particularly  on  global 
issues  and  in  our  relations  with  Russia  and  the  other  Newiy  Independent  States 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union; 

•  improve  management  and  communication  within  the  Department;  and  fi- 
nally, 

•  streamline  the  Department's  operations  by  reducing  excessive  layering. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I  and  my  colleagues  would  now  be  pleased 
to  answer  your  questions. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  appreciate  your  statement.  It  is  hard,  you 
know,  we  do  not  want  to  micromanage.  I  know  some  people  up  here 
want  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  particularly  with 
respect  to  a  Department  like  this. 

But  again,  we  try  to  balance  the  requirements  of  answering  con- 
stituent demands  and  really  facing  up  to  our  responsibility  in  the 
overall  budget.  And  I  guess  there  are  some  questions  we  need  to 
ask  without  overly  venturing  into  the  micromanagement  issue. 

A  lot  of  our  embassies  overseas  and  consulates  appear  to  some 
people  to  have  very  large  staffs.  For  example,  our  mission  in  Ger- 
many, I  think  the  Department  has  about  875  personnel  in  one  em- 
bassy and  six  consulates. 
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In  the  Philippines,  we  have  got  495  people,  for  instance.  Now  I 
have  been  to  a  number  of  these  embassies,  and  I  am  well  aware 
that  you  have  got  your  economic  and  political  requirements;  in 
many  of  these  embassies,  intelligence  gathering  consumes  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  staff,  and  so  forth. 

But  nevertheless,  there  is  an  appearance  at  least,  and  I  have 
talked  to  the  Secretary  about  this,  that  some  of  these  folks  seem 
to  be  stumbling  over  each  other  and  that  it  is  hard  to  measure 
what  you  are  getting  for  it.  Can  you  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Greene.  Senator,  you  raise  a  very  good  point.  And  I  think 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Department  that  would  agree  the 
staff  are  too  large  at  some  posts. 

We  have  to  be  careful  when  analyzing  employment  levels.  They 
include  FSN's.  They  include  security  guards.  I  think  you  are  get- 
ting to  the  bigger  picture  of  how  we  are  going  to  manage  in  this 
freeze  environment.  And,  as  part  of  our  managing  within  this 
freeze  environment,  everything  has  to  be  on  the  table. 

We  have  to  look  very  carefully  at  post  sizing.  We  are  now  work- 
ing on  making  this  an  important  element  of  the  President's  initial 
instructions  to  the  Chiefs  of  Mission,  instructing  them  to  conduct 
a  very  careful,  structured  review  of  post  presence.  We  have  to  get 
savings  from  that  area  in  order  to  survive  in  this  financial  environ- 
ment. 

Senator  Kerry,  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  the  salaries  and 
expenses  account  is  going  to  be  frozen  at  the  previous  year's  level, 
which  really  is  part  of  this  containment  concept  you  have  just  ex- 
pressed. 

I  mean,  you  look  at  this  effort  to  freeze  it  and  you  balance  that 
against  the  reality  that  in  every  year  since  1985,  the  S&E  account 
has  grown  by  roughly  an  average  of  $89  million  per  year. 

So  my  question  is  whether  or  not  your  current  cost-saving  meas- 
ures are  sufficient,  to  meet  the  freeze  that  you  have  set  without 
doing  undo  damage  in  terms  of  what  that  $89  million  is  represent- 
ing in  growth  and  required  responsibilities  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Greene.  Senator,  I  want  to  give  a  little  bit  of  a  different  an- 
swer to  this  than  the  Secretary  and  Brian  Atwood  did,  especially 
now  that  Brian  Atwood  has  gone  to  AID.  I  have  the  liberty  to  do 
that. 

Senator  Kerry.  We  can  just  forget  about  what  he  said,  right? 

He  is  a  nonperson. 

Mr.  Greene.  No,  not  at  all.  All  of  us  were  very  much  looking  for- 
ward to  working  with  him. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  so  do  we.  I  know  he  is  highly  qualified. 
And  I  know  he  will  do  a  great  job. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  challenge.  We  will 
live  within  the  budget.  Within  the  budget,  however,  we  will  cut 
back  operations.  And  the  issue  is,  do  we  do  it  intelligently?  Do  we 
do  it  in  a  manner  that  supports  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  President's  foreign  policy? 

In  terms  of  resource  management,  there  are  four  kev  areas  that 
are  important.  I  think  all  of  those  elements  are  available  to  the  De- 
partment right  now. 


First,  is  do  we  have  top  management  support  for  sound  resource 
management?  I  think  that  has  clearly  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Secretary  in  his  statements  and  his  organization  proposals. 

Second,  do  we  have  a  sense  of  discipline,  a  system  that  goes  after 
and  tracks  costs  and  rides  herd  on  expenses?  I  think  we  nave  that 
also. 

Third,  do  we  have  a  sense  of  persistence?  And  I  think  we  have 
that  also.  When  we  talk  about  resource  management,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  people  who  continually  press  issues  on  the  bureaus,  con- 
tinually look  for  savings,  continually  look  for  better  ways  of  doing 
business.  And  I  think  we  have  a  team  now  that  does  that. 

And  fourth,  we  need  innovation.  We  need  new  ideas.  I  think,  you 
know,  some  of  the  things  that  Jerry  Tolson  in  particular  has  done 
are  very  innovative  and  I  think  are  going  to  help  us  survive  in  this 
environment.  It  is  going  to  be  tough,  out  it  is  doable. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  as  we  all  know,  the  proof  is  going  to  be  in 
the  pudding  itself  I  mean,  I  do  not  say  this  at  all  derogatorily,  but 
all  of  your  answer  really  amounts  to  is  a  statement  of  idealism,  of 
intent,  you  know,  innovation,  creation,  people,  judgment,  manage- 
ment. And  we  have  heard  those  things  before,  obviously.  These 
questions  have  been  asked  before. 

The  reality  is  that  there  has  already  been  a  $40  million  transfer 
and  two  separate  $10  million  transfers  to  the  account.  And  so  the 
question  still  has  to  be  asked,  if  without  bookkeeping  and  so  forth 
if  you  can  really  meet  this  freeze. 

And  I  also  want  to  ask  if  you  can  do  it  in  ways  that  are  not  going 
to  destroy  morale  and  upset  the  mission.  And  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing that  we  really  have  to  keep  our  eye  on  very  carefully. 

It  will  be  next  year  that  we  can  better  measure  whether  all  of 
those  good  intentions,  have  been  translated  into  good  management 
practices. 

We  have  a  number  of  members  here  and  I  think  what  we  ought 
to  do  is  probably  switch  on  to  a  10  minute  clock,  if  we  can.  Because 
we  have  several  panels  and  I  want  to  not  abuse  it  myself. 

But  the  question  I  just  want  to  ask  is  on  peacekeeping  again. 
There  is  a  $293  million  supplemental  this  year.  Over  the  last 
years,  we  have  seen  increases  in  supplementals.  And  I  think  prac- 
tice has  told  us  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  anticipate  the  unex- 
pected. We  are  going  to  have  some  peacekeeping  efforts  that  we 
just  do  not  know  about. 

And  needless  to  say,  Americans  are  going  to  probably  increas- 
ingly ask  tough  questions  about  the  dollars  they  are  expending  in 
these  kinds  of  things  at  a  time  when  they  are  losing  jobs  and 
things  are  getting  tougher  at  home. 

So  the  question  I  would  ask  is,  do  you  see  opportunities  that  you 
can  maximize  for  cost  control  while  still  maintaining  necessary 
operational  capability  with  respect  to  the  peacekeeping  efforts? 
Have  you  looked  at  tnat? 

Mr.  Greene.  Let  me  start  on  that  and  turn  it  over  to  Mr.  Fox 
for  details. 

There  are  two  components  to  how  much  we  pay  the  UN.  And  the 
first,  to  which  we  probably  pay  too  much  attention,  is  our  percent- 
age share.  The  other  component  concerns  the  total  cost  of  the  oper- 
ation. If  you  are  capable  of  asserting  pressure  and  oversight  in  re- 
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ducing  the  cost  of  the  total  operation,  you  can  probably  get  savings 
that  would  exceed  the  reductions  that  we  are  trying  to  achieve  by 
reducing  the  percentage  share  of  the  assessment. 

I  think  we  have  taken  a  lot  more  of  an  activist  approach  and  we 
are  a  lot  more  involved  with  the  UN  now  in  trying  to  bring  down 
the  cost  of  these  operations.  John  has  some  specifics  on  that.  Can 
you  go  into  that? 

Mr.  Fox.  Well,  I  think  it  is  important 

Senator  Kerry.  I  think  members  of  this  committee,  I  know  that 
the  ranking  member.  Senator  Pressler  and  I  have  chatted  about  it, 
and  we  are  going  to  be  particularly  interested  and  focused  and  I 
think  hardnosed  on  this  issue  of  reform  and  restraint  within  the 
UN  itself,  where  we  think  there  is  still  significant  road  to  travel. 
So  I  would  be  anxious  to  hear  your  thoughts  as  to  the  peacekeeping 
piece,  and  then  there  is  the  whole  other  administrative  piece. 

Mr.  Fox.  Thank  you,  Senator.  As  Mr.  Greene  indicates,  this  is 
obviously  something  that  we  have  a  real  concern  about  ourselves. 
There  are  a  number  of  avenues  that  we  seek  to  go  down  in  terms 
of  controlling  UN  peacekeeping  costs,  in  fact  UN  costs  overall. 

To  begin  with,  we  try  to  establish  consultations  with  the  Sec- 
retariat, particularly  by  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  regarding  the  identification  of  new  peacekeeping  activities 
and  the  alternatives  to  be  presented  to  the  Security  Council  and, 
ultimately,  to  the  General  Assembly;  we  try  to  seek  consultations 
with  the  Secretariat  in  order  to  work  out  these  alternatives  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  Secretary  General  himself,  I  think,  has  clearly  indicated  his 
own  concerns  about  the  growing  peacekeeping  costs.  He  has  on  his 
own,  with  our  support,  reduced  the  troop  levels  for  UNIFIL  in  Leb- 
anon and  for  UNDOF  on  the  Golan  Heights  for  instance,  I  think 
reductions  of  5  and  10  percent  each. 

Once  a  peacekeeping  proposal  has  been  established  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  we  work  witn  the  other  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions,  and  tJie 
Fifiih  Committee,  which  is  the  budget  committee  for  the  General 
Assembly,  in  reviewing  the  budget  estimates,  seeking  what  savings 
we  c£m  there. 

I  think  we  are  very  clear  in  understanding  the  need  to  improve 
the  budgeting  process  in  the  UN  Secretariat  itself  In  some  large 
measure,  the  UN  perhaps  has  not  caught  up  yet  with  the  new  load 
and  rush  of  peacekeeping  activities  and  they  need  to  improve  their 
own  functioning.  And  we  are  working  toward  that  with  the  Sec- 
retariat. 

For  instance,  we  are  planning  to  send  some  people  up  from  my 
own  bureau  to  work  with  the  field  operations  division  and  the  con- 
troller's office  in  developing  a  more  refined  budget  proposal  for 
UNOSOM  II  in  Somalia.  We  are  trying  increasingly  to  make  our 
own  expertise  available  to  the  UN  to  assist  in  putting  these  budg- 
ets together  in  order  to  see  if  we  can  improve  their  own  planning 
capability. 

We  are  interested  in  a  proposal  that  came  out  of  the  Ogata- 
Volcker  Report  on  U.N.  finances,  which  calls  for  a  unified  peace- 
keeping budget.  We  think  that  rather  than  having  13  separate  ac- 
counts and  13  separate  budgets  for  each  of  the  different  peacekeep- 
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ing  exercises,  consideration  should  be  given  to  a  unified  peacekeep- 
ing budget  which  would  allow  a  possibility  for  more  economies  of 
scale,  more  systematic  planning,  and  more  forward  planning  to 
help  achieve  some  significant  savings. 

We  are  also  trying  to  work  with  other  key  interested  donors  and 
troops  contributors  to  review  among  ourselves  and  with  the  Sec- 
retariat various  possibilities  for  improving  the  management  of 
peacekeeping  operations. 

I  think  there  is  a  host  of  things  that  need  to  be  done.  We  are 
conscious  of  this,  and  I  believe  our  views  certainly  are  shared  by 
other  members  also,  so  I  am  hopeful  that  something  can  be 
achieved.  But  this  clearly  is  an  area  where  a  lot  of  work  is  re- 
quired. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  recognize  each  and 
every  one  of  those  areas.  I  think  you  are  going  to  nave  to  be  pre- 
pared to  be  pretty  tough,  and  you  are  going  to  have  to  really  put 
it  on  a  high  Hne.  I  mean,  I  do  not  think  it  can  stay  at  a  lower  level. 

I  think  that  Ambassador  Albright  and  the  Secretary  and,  indeed, 
the  President  are  going  to  have  to  really  force  this  a  little  bit  be- 
cause it  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time  and  there  are  some  very  en- 
trenched interests.  We  know  now  bureaucracies  can  stall  and  I 
think  you  are  really  going  to  have  to  fight  it. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  a  matter  of  very  real  con- 
cern to  Ambassador  Albright,  and  the  Secretary,  and  the  Bureau. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  accept.  I  am  going  to  cut  off  the  rest  of  my  time 
here.  Senator  Feingold  has  to  go  down  to  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  and  if  I  could  just  recognize  him  for  a  quick  statement  then 
we  will  come  back. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  am  going  to  the  same  meeting,  but  you  go 
ahead. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Feingold.  I  would  just  say  that  I  have  a  brief  statement 
which  I  ask  consent  to  have  in  the  record. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  am  not  going  to  this  meeting,  so  you  had  better 
cover  my  interests.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  FEingold.  The  statement  has  to  do  with  some  of  the  def- 
icit reduction  implications  of  international  broadcasting.  I  would 
like  to  have  that  included  in  the  record.  And  I  am  going  to  try  to 
get  back  in  time  for  the  BIB  testimony,  but  if  not  I  would  ask  con- 
sent to  have  some  fairW  detailed  questions  about  international 
broadcasting  and  some  of*^their  operations  submitted. 

Senator  Kerry.  They  will  be  submitted.  You  missed  my  state- 
ment, but  we  are  having  a  complete  hearing,  and  we  would  ask 
that  those  questions  be  answered  prior  to  this  hearing  that  we  are 
holding  on  May  26th,  which  will  cover  comprehensively  the  BIB  is- 
sues. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Feingold  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Russ  Feingold 

Mr.  Chariman:  These  are  indeed  timely  and  important  hearings,  and  I  thank  the 
Chairman  for  convening  them. 

As  a  new  administration  reorders  the  priorities  of  our  country  in  the  post-cold  war 
era,  the  budget  proposals  we  are  examining  today  are  just  part  of  a  larger  picture. 
However,  they  will  be  an  important  reflection  of  the  goals  that  the  United  States 
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will  pursue  as  we  assume  the  role  of  the  undisputed,  sole  superpower  in  the  world 
today. 

One  major  responsibility  of  all  the  agencies  we  are  hearing  from  today  is  public 
diplomacy.  Without  a  doubt,  reaching  out  to  those  in  our  country  and  around  the 
world  is  an  all-important  task  which  seeks  to  explain  and  inform  of  our  actions  to 
an  audience  hungry  for  the  views  of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  for  such  a  noble  mission,  we  are  wasting  a  lot  of  money.  Our  over- 
seas broadcasting  apparatus  is  frought  with  redundancies,  inefficiencies, 
maliunctionings,  and  irrelevancies.  For  these  reasons,  there  is  widespread  agree- 
ment that  there  must  be  consolidation.  And,  indeed,  there  have  been  many  different 
proposals  on  how  to  do  that.  One  objective  which  is  crystal  clear  is  that  we  must 
get  deficit  reduction  out  of  any  consolidation.  We  must  streamline  our  public  diplo- 
macy efforts  not  only  because  it  makes  good  policy  sense,  but  also  because  we  need 
the  savings. 

President  Clinton's  original  proposal  to  phase  out  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  which  are  administered  by  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  would 
achieve  serious  reductions.  It  would  also  be  a  major  step  toward  dismantling  the 
relics  of  the  cold  war  which  are  unnecessary — if  not  insulting — as  our  former  en- 
emies reconfigure  as  our  friends.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  press  are  now  values 
respected  in  most  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe:  our  primary  goal 
should  be  to  support  an  indigenous  free  press  there  rather  than  to  blast  in  news 
intended  for  those  starved  by  government  censorship. 

I  hope  that  as  the  administration  reviews  its  original  proposal  it  determines  that 
it  was  not  too  far  off  the  mark  the  first  time.  I  aun  encouraged  by  Secretary  Chris- 
topher's statements  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  April  20  that 
the  budget  savings  as  originally  proposed  will  be  kept  intact.  In  addition,  I  hope 
that  a  structure  which  will  achieve  and  protect  these  savings  will  be  designed  and 
implemented. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Feingold.  Senator 
Pressler. 

Senator  Pressler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  not  be  cutting  ahead 
of  Senator  Coverdell  who  was  here  first.  But  there  are  three  small 
business  winners  this  year,  one  from  Wisconsin,  one  from  South 
Dakota,  and  one  from  some  other  place?  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
invited  to  the  White  House.  It  is  due  to  the  good  work  of  a  small 
business  woman  in  my  State. 

I  did  want  to  ask  just  one  question.  I  am  going  to  put  the  rest 
of  mine  in  the  record.  This  involves  U.N.  funding.  I  served  as  a 
congressional  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  last  fall.  I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  waste,  mismanagement,  and  fraud  in  the  U.N.'s  own 
reports  and  in  their  own  audits,  but  nothing  is  done  about  it. 

We  do  not  have  an  inspector  general  there.  Dick  Thornburgh  rec- 
ommended that  there  be  an  inspector  general.  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  has  refused  to  appoint  one.  There  is  no 
corrective  action  taken  for  the  stealing  that  is  going  on,  and  this 
discredits  the  U.N.  I  say  that  as  a  supporter  of  the  United  Nations 
traditionally.  I  believe  it  has  a  great  role  to  play. 

But  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  we  have  some  difficult  budgetary 
work  to  do  because  American  taxpayers  are  going  to  be  asking  why 
the  same  standard  we  apply  here  in  Washington  does  not  apply  to 
the  U.N.  in  terms  of  efficiency  as  it  does  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
Now,  the  U.N.  fimding  contribution  from  the  United  States  has 
skyrocketed  by  70  percent  in  the  last  3  years.  In  1991,  we  were  as- 
sessed $937  million.  Today  the  administration  is  requesting  an  al- 
most unbelievable  $1.58  billion.  I  have  a  statement  on  this  spend- 
ing for  the  record. 
Wit  has  already  been  mentioned  here — ^the  $175  million  U.N.  slush 
nd  for  unanticipated  spending.  That  is  a  big  chunk  of  money.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  this  money  has  not  been  requested  to  pay  for 
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any  particular  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  if  Congpress  were  to  ap- 
prove this  request,  the  administration  would  be  handed  over  the 
authority  to  contribute  to  any  international  cause  pursued  by  the 
United  Nations  and  its  organizations,  regardless  of  the  opinions  of 
the  American  people  or  their  Representatives  in  Congress. 

This  $175  million  is  not  only  for  making  up  denciencies  in  an 
overtly  mismanaged  and  shamelessly  out  of  control  budget,  but  it 
gives  the  administration  a  huge  sum  of  money  to  use  without  prior 
Congressional  input. 

Mr.  Greene,  when  the  U.N.  Security  Council  approves  programs 
which  are  not  targeted  in  the  United  Nations'  or  the  United  States' 
original  budget  requests,  is  your  job  to  allocate  or  reallocate  re- 
sources to  cover  previously  budgeted  needs? 

Since  the  policy  makers  strapped  you  with  the  responsibility  to 
prioritize  the  use  of  funds  remaining  after  a  new  program  has  been 
funded,  would  you  describe  the  process  by  which  you  make  these 
decisions? 

Mr.  Greene.  Senator,  we  agree  very  strongly  with  your  com- 
ments about  riding  herd  over  U.N.  expenditures.  We  agree  very 
strongly  with  a  lot  of  the  things  that  are  in  the  Thomburgh  report. 
We  agree  very  strongly  with  the  need  to  have  an  inspector  general 
at  the  U.N.  Those  are  all  things  we  are  pushing  very  aggressively. 

Senator  Pressler.  Yes.  Everybody  that  I  talked  to  agrees.  But 
we  have  the  U.N.  audit,  which  showed  outright  stealing  of  U.N. 
supplies  in  warehouses.  It  showed  examples  where  U.N.  employees 
go  on  full  retirement  and  then  collect  $175,000  a  year  as  a  consult- 
ant to  the  same  office.  Once  they  are  in  the  system  they  never 
leave.  It  is  just  outrageous. 

All  of  these  things  have  been  reported,  but  nobody  is  doing  any- 
thing about  it.  I  know  Mr.  Thomburgh  reported  it,  I  know  tne 
audit  reported  it.  I  know  there  has  been  an  inspector  general  re- 
port. They  say  they  support  the  concept  of  an  inspector  general. 
They  support  action,  but  nothing  happens.  This  has  been  going  on 
year  after  year.  And  what  about  my  constituents — ^if  I  am  speaking 
to  the  Sioux  Falls  Rotarv  Club  and  somebody  stands  up  and  asks 
me  about  this — ^what  do  I  tell  them? 

Mr.  Greene.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  the  Secretary  and  Ambas- 
sador Albright  are  pushing  tnis  issue  very  hard  at  the  U.N.,  and 
we  are  hopeful  of  success  in  this  area. 

Senator  Pressler.  That  is  what  the  last  Ambassador  said,  and 
the  Ambassador  before  him  told  me  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  a  very  high  priority,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
we  will  achieve  success. 

Senator  Pressler.  Do  we  have  to  write  something  into  the  law 
making  it  conditional  that  the  U.N.  actually  do  something  about  it 
before  the  U.S.  funds  are  released?  That  is  the  whole  issue  on  the 
arrearages.  It  is  getting  worse  rather  than  better. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali's  constitu- 
ency elected  him  from  the  Third  World,  and  he  will  not  do  anything 
that  upsets  this  system.  Most  of  the  employees  are  from  the  Third 
World.  He  will  not  do  anything  about  getting  an  inspector  general. 
I  have  asked  him  about  it  directly. 

What  do  we  tell  our  taxpayers?  This  has  gone  on  and  on  and  on, 
and  I  know  that  if  you  ask  Ainbassador  Albright  she  is  going  to  say 
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that  she  is  in  favor  of  everything  and  nothing  happens.  How  can 
we  make  him  do  something  constructive? 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  I  think  you  have  given  us  and  continue  to 
give  us  very  strong  guidance  on  this,  and  we  continue  to  push  it. 

Senator  Pressler.  Should  we  write  a  section  into  the  law  that 
requires  the  FVesident  to  certify  annually  that  there  have  been 
steps  actually  taken  against  stealing  at  the  U.N.? 

Mr.  Greene.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  Department  would 
probably  not  favor  that. 

Senator  Pressler.  Then  what  are  we  going  to  do?  That  is  the 
question. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  we  will  continue  to  do  is  work  very  hard  at 
the  highest  levels  of  this  Government  to  make  progress  on  your 
points. 

Senator  Pressler.  That  is  what  has  been  done  for  the  last  5 
years.  We  are  going  in  circles.  I  have  a  series  of  other  questions. 
I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  at  the  U.N.  Maybe  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  better  iaeas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  statement,  and  I  have 
several  questions  for  each  of  the  witnesses  that  I  would  like  to  put 
in  the  record. 

Senator  Kerry.  Without  objection  your  questions  for  the  record 
andyou  statement  will  be  entered  into  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Pressler  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Larry  Pressler 

I  thank  the  Chairman  for  convening  this  Subcommittee  hearing  to  review  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act  buc^get  requests  for  fiscal  year  1994.  I  understand 
that  we  wiU  hear  from  the  Comptrollers  from  the  State  Department  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  Frankly,  I  hoped  that  the  Subcommittee  would  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  directly  from  Secretary  Christopher  or  Dr.  Wharton  to  better 
understand  the  policy  determinations  that  drive  the  mechanics  of  the  budget  num- 
bers. For  example,  the  State  Department's  proposed  budget  would  speed  up  arrear- 
age payments  to  the  United  Nations.  I  had  hoped  to  inquire  how  we  could  justify 
these  expedited  payments  without  first  addressing  the  overdue  need  to  reform  the 
United  Nations.  I  nope  this  Subcommittee  wUl  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  the 
policy  behind  the  buoget  numbers  before  we  mark-up  an  authorization  bill. 

The  State  Department  has  stated  publicly  that  the  International  Affairs  150 
Budget  Function  budget  retjuest  is  "below  current  services."  However,  the  facts 
show  that  the  Clinton  administration  actually  requested  a  $450  million  spending  in- 
crease in  the  FY94  Budget  Request  for  International  AfTairs.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  this  increase  also  does  not  reflect  additional  expected  spending  requests 
of  $1.8  billion  for  aid  to  Russia  and  the  former  Soviet  States,  and  the  hundreds  of 
millions  anticipated  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities.  If  the  peacekeeping  funding  re- 
quest is  added  to  the  FY94  Budget,  the  administration's  increase  over  last  year  will 
be  a  "whopping  $743  million,"  and  the  American  taxpayer  will  be  asked  to  fund  a 
$2.5  billion  increase  in  the  150  Account  for  this  year  alone. 

Where  I  come  from,  you  have  increased  spending  if  you  spend  more  this  year  than 
you  did  last  year.  I  know  that  the  Federal  Government  counts  as  budget  savings 
those  funds  it  expected  to  receive  but  did  not  spend.  That's  "Creative  Accounting 
101"  for  the  policy  makers  but  today  we  will  hear  from  the  "budget  gurus"  or  "num- 
ber-crunchers," not  from  the  policy  makers.  Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Silverman  are  told 
by  the  creative  policy  makers  to  "go  put  the  puzzle  together — make  all  the  pieces 
fit — make  two  plus  two  equal  five."  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  Mr.  Greene  and  Mr. 
Silverman  have  tough  jobs. 

Since  the  State  Department  budget  is  essentially  the  Bush  administration  num- 
bers, I  am  interested  in  the  innovative  ideas  and  management  efforts  to  utilize 
State's  limited  resources.  I  am  encouraged  to  see  the  internal  efforts  to  improve  re- 
source management  efficiency  in  property  management  and  information  systemd  in- 
tegration. I  hope  the  Committee  can  explore  ways  to  help  the  State  Department 
enter  into  lease/purchase  agreements  on  property-yielding  long  term  cost  savings  to 
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the  taxpayer,  rather  than  annual  reoccurring  costs.  Fee  retention  might  be  an  an- 
swer to  improving  consular  services  while  increasing  resources  to  fignt  illegal  and 
potential  terrorist  use  of  U.S.  visa  and  passports. 

I  also  wish  to  welcome  Mr.  Carl  Gershman  from  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy and  Mr.  Mark  Pomar  of  the  Board  of  International  Broadcasting.  I  think 
highly  of  their  work  to  promote  democracy  and  encourage  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  them. 

Senator  Kerry.  Again,  I  come  back.  I  raised  the  issue  with  you 
a  moment  ago.  Senator  Pressler,  in  his  own  strong  way,  has 
rearticulated  it.  I  do  not  want  to  overplay  this,  but  I  nave  got  to 
tell  you  that  there  is  a  gjrowing,  growing  feeling  here,  very  justified 
I  think,  that  people  are  getting  angry  and  frustrated  with  the  lack 
of  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  this  important,  significant,  large  inter- 
national organization  of  which  we  are  primary  funders  with  respect 
to  its  fiscal  responsibility. 

And  I  have  got  to  tell  you  there  are  100  Senators  who  are  in- 
creasingly apprehensive  about  going  back  to  their  districts  and  tell- 
ing people  who  are  contemplating  COLA  freezes,  and  restraints  on 
health  care  benefits,  and  a  whole  lot  of  cuts  in  education,  that  we 
do  not  have  enough  money  for  police  forces  and  everything,  but  we 
can  have  $145  a  day  per  diem  above  and  beyond  the  salary  for  peo- 
ple in  Cambodia,  a  lot  of  them,  and  for  the  kinds  of  retirement 
schemes  that  the  Senator  has  referred  to,  and  so  forth. 

These  are  tough  words  but,  you  know,  it  is  time  to  stop  mincing 
our  words.  I  mean,  we  have  got  to  face  up  to  reality  or  we  are  going 
to  lose  support.  It  is  like  a  lot  of  other  programs  around  here.  You 
know,  we  fight  this  now  on  the  superfund.  We  are  fighting  this  on 
water  treatment  facilities,  other  kinds  of  plant  programs.  When 
towns  get  mandated  Federal  requirements  because  we  want  to  do 
something  big  and  important,  and  then  they  find  that  there  is  no 
money  that  goes  with  them  and  they  have  got  to  ante  up  and  ante 
up,  we  lose  support  for  the  program. 

And  I  feel  that  is  happening  now  with  respect  to  not  just  the 
U.N.  but  foreign  policy.  If  it  is  not  as  fiscally  tight  as  people  think 
it  ought  to  be,  and  there  are  rampant  abuses,  you  will  lose  consen- 
sus for  the  policy  itself,  not  just  for  the  organization,  and  that  is 
very  dangerous.  So,  I  think  the  U.N.  has  got  to  understand  this. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  hear  you. 

Senator  Kerry.  Senator  Coverdell. 

Senator  Coverdell.  I  will  just,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  a  broken 
record  here.  In  my  initial  exposure  to  this  process,  Mr.  Greene, 
your  answer  is  very  typical  and  understandable.  I  mean  no  criti- 
cism of  you  at  all.  Your  answer  typifies  the  general  scheme  of 
events,  I  think,  in  our  own  State  Department.  I  have  just  recently 
gone  through  another  experience  dealing  with  the  questions  of  aid 
and  conditionality.  There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  view  of  basically 
continuing  to  go  along  with  a  situation — even  in  the  face  of  serious 
deterioration.  This  situation  seems  to  be  endemic  to  the  process 
creating  a  disatisfaction  among  the  other  constituencies  in  the 
coimtry. 

I  think  in  this  particularly  volatile  climate  where  there  are  so 
many  domestic  pressures  that  the  system  as  is  typically  conducted 
and  the  results  that  we  have  come  to  expect  will  no  longer  be  ac- 
ceptable. And,  as  the  chairman  indicated,  could  even  lead  to  a  situ- 
ation wherein  people  of  good  will  who  have  been  very  strong  sup- 
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porters  of  the  U.N.  and  of  foreign  policy  in  general  could  begin  get- 
ting off  the  ship. 

I  do  not  need  to  restate  that  point  again,  but  I  just  would  like 
to  say  that  I  think  that  you  need  to  revisit  the  process  by  which 
we  make  decisions  in  hard  cases. 

Mr.  Fox,  just  a  quick  question.  In  the  series  of  issues  you  men- 
tioned, you  talked  about  looking  for  better  standards  and  greater 
savings.  You  mentioned — I  did  not  hear  it  completely — a  unified 
budget  for  U.N.  peacekeeping.  Would  you  elaborate  for  a  moment 
on  what  you  meant  by  that  statement? 

Mr.  Fox.  Thank  you,  Senator.  The  Ford  Foundation  put  together 
an  advisory  group  on  U.N.  financing  shared  by  Mr.  Volcker  and 
Mr.  Ogata  of  Japan.  And  in  their  recommendation  they  suggest  the 
possibility  that  at  least  consideration  be  given  to  a  unified  budget 
for  U.N.  peacekeeping  exercises. 

At  the  moment,  the  U.N.  has  13  different  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations out  in  the  field,  and  for  each  of  the  operations  there  is  a  sep- 
arate budget  that  is  prepared  by  the  secretariat  and  managed  and 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly.  And  the  thought  is  that  there 
could  be  some  advantage  to  combining  all  13,  or  whatever  the  num- 
ber will  be,  into  a  single  U.N.  peacekeeping  budget,  and  that  this 
would  better  encourage  tradeoffs  among  the  different  peacekeeping 
operations,  and  perhaps  would  achieve  more  economies  of  scale. 

Perhaps  there  could  be  some  common  contracting  for  support 
services  throughout  the  different  operations,  and  most  importantly 
I  think  this  would  be,  I  would  hope,  a  means  to  better  encourage 
more  forward  planning  by  the  secretariat,  more  systematic  plan- 
ning in  terms  of  taking  care  of  and  managing  the  overall  peace- 
keeping operation.  This  is  what  we  have  in  mind.  I  think  there  are 
some  down  sides  to  it  that  need  to  be  considered.  There  are  some 
concerns  by  the  member  governments  in  terms  of  whether  we 
would  have  sufficient  review  for  each  and  every  one  of  the  peace- 
keeping operations  if  we  put  it  all  together  into  one  big  unit. 

But  I  think  it  is  an  idea  that  is  worthy  of  some  serious  attention, 
and  it  would  be  a  new  approach  to  taking  care  of  the  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operation  instead  of  looking  at  each  one  on  an  ad  hoc,  indi- 
vidual basis.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  achieve  more  if  we  put  it 
together. 

Senator  Coverdell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fox.  Could  I  speak  to  the  other  concerns  that  were  raised 
in  terms  of  this  whole  broken  record  that  you  are  playing  again. 
I  think  this  clearly  is  a  record  that  we  hear  a  lot  ourselves  and  are 
very  concerned  about  ourselves.  And  I  am  a  little  worried  that  I 
sound  like  a  repeat  of  the  record  when  I  say  this  is  a  matter  of  very 
real  concern  to  us,  but  it  is.  I  mean,  this  is  something  that  clearly 
Ambassador  Albright  is  terribly  concerned  about,  and  I  know  the 
assistant  secretary  designate  for  the  10  Bureau,  Mr.  Bennet,  is 
equally  concerned  about  this  and  places  very  heavy  stress  on  the 
need  for  assuring  much  more  accountability  in  the  U.N.  system 
generally. 

Senator  Kerry.  What  is  the  process  for  doing  that?  I  mean  reallv 
talking  turkey  here,  what  is  the  process?  I  mean,  we  went  through 
the  arrearage  routine.  That  did  not  seem  to  work.  Is  there  a  per- 
ception among  Third  World  countries  that  they  have  kind  of  got  us 
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where  they  want  us,  and  you  can  only  push  so  far,  but  if  you  go 
too  far  then  the  whole  institution  is  at  risk  and,  oh,  of  course  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  run  that  risk  so  nothing  happens. 

Mr.  Fox.  No,  I  do  not  think  the  Third  World  sees  that  they  have. 
I  think  even  some  of  the  Third  World  members  are  indicating  some 
concerns  that  thev  are  not  getting  value  for  the  dollars  being  put 
into  the  system.  As  Senator  Pressler  is  aware,  through  his  helpful 
participation  in  the  delegation  last  year,  we  tried  to  work  with  the 
new  Secretary  General  in  developing  an  inspector  general  proposal. 
We  were  quite  disappointed  that  in  fact  Boutros-Ghali  did  not  come 
forward  with  his  own  proposal. 

Nevertheless,  we  did  succeed  at  the  end  of  the  general  assembly 
in  calling  for  a  report  from  the  Secretary  General  to  review  the 
overall  oversight  mechanism  in  the  U.N.  And  we  would  expect  and 
hope  that  this  report  from  the  Secretary  General  will  indicate  a  lot 
of  the  deficiencies  noted  by  Senator  Pressler  and  others,  and  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  make  the  proposal  for  an  inspector  gen- 
eral. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  Greneva,  the  major  contributors  to  the  U.N. 
had  announced  what  amounts  to  a  normal  annual  meeting,  semi- 
annual meeting  at  the  assistant  secretary  level.  At  that  meeting 
there  was  a  real  concern  expressed  by  the  other  major  contributors 
about  the  need  for  increased,  improved  transparency  and  account- 
ability. 

We  discussed  the  option  of  an  inspector  general.  They  are  looking 
forward  to  the  preparation  by  us  of  a  paper  for  review.  I  think  a 
head  of  steam  is  finally  building  up  on  this.  And  certainly  over  the 
coming  year  and  at  the  next  GA  this  will  be  a  very  high  priority 
for  us  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  Secretary  General  and  dealing 
with  other  member  states  in  the  U.N. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  will  achieve  something  this  time. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  am  not  sure.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  pre- 
dict is  going  to  happen.  There  are  already  news  organizations  sniff- 
ing around,  as  I  think  you  may  well  know.  And  I  think  you  are 
going  to  have  some  exposes  of  some  practices  that  are  going  to  infu- 
riate the  general  public  in  short  order.  And  as  that  happens  I  think 
the  situation  is  just  going  to  be  compounded. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  year,  to  be  candid  with  you.  This  IG 
issue  was  self-policing  and  if  an  institution  is  going  to  try  to  pro- 
mote high  moral  standards  and  high  ethical  behavior  internation- 
ally and  it  is  not  going  to  police  itself,  it  is  going  to  lose  an  awful 
lot  of  authority. 

And  I  think  that  in  short  order  there  had  better  be  some  awak- 
ening to  this  or  some  folks  are  going  to  have  an  awful  lot  of  egg 
on  their  face,  and  we  are  going  to  have  one  hell  of  a  hard  time  get- 
ting people  to  ante  up  more  dollars  for  very  necessary  endeavors, 
I  think  it  has  got  to  be  self-started,  and  I  think  it  has  got  to  be 
done  quickly,  I  mean,  this  has  gone  on,  and  on,  and  on.  I  have  been 
here  onlv  9  years,  but  the  first  year  I  got  here  we  heard  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

A  big  issue.  Senator  Helms  and  others  were  down  there.  Nobody 
wanted  to  pay  too  much  attention.  Year  after  year  after  year.  Now 
there  is  a  growing  perception  of  something  really  being  awry. 
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Mr.  Fox.  I  understand  the  points  you  are  making.  Certainly,  we 
are  very  aware  of  this  growing  concern.  We  certainly  feel  it  our- 
selves. I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  new  situation  in  the  U.N.,  the 
new  attention  on  it,  the  new  resources  required,  the  fact  that  the 
member  states  have  to  face  such  greatly  increased  demands,  that 
there  has  to  be  a  new  insistence  by  other  member  states  as  well 
that  these  dollars  be  well  spent,  that  there  be  controls  somehow  in- 
stituted to  assure  this. 

The  Secretary  Greneral,  despite  his  unwillingness  so  far  to  adopt 
the  inspector  general  proposal,  is  interested  in  reform,  is  sensitive 
to  controlling  the  costs  of  the  organization.  We  hope  that  he  can 
be  persuaded.  Certainly  we  have  an  undersecretary  general  for  ad- 
ministration and  management,  Ambassador  Wells,  working  very 
hard  along  this  line  as  well.  I  would  hope  that  we  have  the  next 
few  months  to  try  to  develop  something  much  more  significant  and 
tangible.  It  certainly  is  needed. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  think  we  have  dealt  with  this  before. 

Senator  Coverdell.  If  I  could  add  one  thing  to  what  the  chair- 
man has  said,  and  this  gets  back  to  what  I  was  saying  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  questions.  I  think  the  chairman  is  imminently  correct 
about  the  timetable.  We  are  in  a  very  different  environment  here. 

Beginning  with  the  1992  election,  if  you  look  at  just  the  number 
of  Americans  speaking  up,  the  tone  of  the  election — in  my  own 
State  20  percent  more  turned  out  for  the  election  than  any  previous 
occasion — and  there  is  a  volatility  in  these  events.  I  do  not  think 
the  systems  with  which  you  traditionally  deal,  mesh  with  these 
changes  in  the  domestic  political  environment. 

In  someways,  it  is  like  you  have  got  a  peacekeeping  mission  on 
your  hands  here.  I  will  conclude  with  that. 

Senator  Kerry.  Turning  back  to  some  of  the  other  issues  in  fi'ont 
of  us  with  respect  to  the  Department,  are  you  satisfied  with  the 
current  U.S.  percentage  on  peacekeeping,  or  is  there  any  talk  now 
about  seeking  to  lower  the  U.S.  share? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are  not  satisfied, 
that  we  would  like  the  share  to  be  lowered,  and  that  we  are  ac- 
tively working  to  get  the  share  lowered. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  the  discussion  is  going  on  now,  I  take  it, 
seeks  greater  burden  sharing  from  other  partners  more  economi- 
cally capable  of  assuming  a  larger  burden.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Greene.  Discussions  are  going  on.  These  again  are  also,  to 
be  candid,  very  difficult  discussions  at  the  U.N. 

Senator  Kerry.  Currently  you  submit  two  budgets  for  peacekeep- 
ing, one  on  assessed  and  one  on  voluntary.  Is  there  a  rationale  for 
keeping  it  that  way?  Is  there  any  discussion  of  just  submitting  one 
budget? 

Mr.  Greene.  There  have  been  discussions  on  that  issue.  Actually 
if  you  look,  today's  paper  reported  that  Russia  vetoed  making  Cy- 
prus an  assessed  contribution.  Cyprus  for  years  has  been  a  vol- 
untary contribution. 

Senator  Kerry.  So,  is  it  easier  in  terms  of  the  politics  or  dynam- 
ics? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  it  has  been  more  a  function  of  Congres- 
sional oversight  and  the  split  of  funds  on  the  appropriations  side 
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between  the  CJS  Committee  and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Commit- 
tee. I  think  it  is  pretty  much  of  a  zero  sum  proposal. 

Senator  Kerry.  Senator  Pressler  asked  about  this  fiind,  this 
$175  million  fund.  I  just  want  to  understand  the  answer  a  little 
better  than  I  did.  The  other  unanticipated  undertakings,  as  it  is  re- 
ferred to,  is  that  exclusively  potential  peacekeeping  down  the  road? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  exclusively  for  potential  peacekeeping.  The 
money  would  be  appropriated  as  part  of  the  peacekeeping  appro- 
priations. 

Senator  Kerry.  So,  it  is  not  an  open-ended  fund? 

Mr.  Greene.  No,  not  at  all. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  you  can  assure  the  committee  that  none  of 
that  fiind  will  be  utilized  except  for  peacekeeping  purposes? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  can  give  you  100  percent  assurance  on  that. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  this  basically  is  a  draw  down  on  anticipated 
supplementals  in  a  sense. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  reflects  the  volatilitv  in  the  world  and  the  uncer- 
tainty at  the  time  the  budget  was  locked  in  about  what  peacekeep- 
ing requirements  would  be  in  1994. 

Senator  Kerry.  With  respect  to  the  acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  abroad,  that  has  been  of  great  concern  to  us.  Obvi- 
ously, the  question  of  leasing  versus  purchasing  has  come  up  be- 
fore. I  think  many  of  the  members  of  the  committee  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  to  bat  for  the  up-front  larger  expense  of  a  purchase  versus 
the  longer  run.  You  know,  it  is  easier  in  budgeting  to  show  a  small- 
er amount  annually,  but  your  longer-term  impact  is  obviously  that 
much  greater,  not  to  mention  the  asset  value.  Since  depreciation  is 
of  no  value  to  the  Grovemment  fundamentallv,  holding  onto  the 
asset  has  many  different  values  in  terms  of  relationships  with  the 
country.  And  so  I  think  that  that  is  something  you  need  to  think 
about. 

But  in  the  current  acquisition  and  maintenance  abroad  balance, 
we  notice  that  an  examination  of  past  budgets  shows  that  you  have 
not  spent  down  that  account  as  much  as  projected.  And  so  in  fiscal 
year  1992,  the  administration  projected  the  account  would  have  a 
total  of  $24.7  million  in  unobligated  balances  at  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year  of  1993.  The  1994  budget  presentation  now  projects  the  ac- 
count is  ^oing  to  have  $359  million  left  at  the  end  of  1993,  more 
than  15  times  as  much  as  was  originally  projected. 

So  the  question,  I  suppose,  is  if  we  are  in  a  cost-saving  posture, 
as  we  are,  why  should  we  fully  fund  that  account  with  the  potential 
of  your  being  able  to  draw  down  on  it  very  unlikely.  It  is  money 
that  could  be  used  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Greene.  Let  me  just  give  a  couple  of  points,  and  then  Jerry 
will  jump  in.  I  think  perhaps  that  your  numbers  might  include  the 
impact  of  Moscow  funding  where  we  have  had  $240  million  appro- 
priated for  new  secure  space  in  Moscow,  and  we  have  not  made  a 
decision  yet  as  to  what  to  do. 

Senator  Kerry.  Let  me  check  if  it  does.  [Pause.] 

It  is  $7,900,000  for  Moscow.  Yes,  reconstruction  of  the  Moscow 
embassy  for  '93  would  be  $7,900,000,  according  to  the  budget. 

Mr,  Greene.  I  will  let  Mr.  Tolson  go  into  the  details,  but  in  gen- 
eral, I  think  we  have  made  very  good  progress  in  bringing  down 
those  balances. 
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Senator  Kerry.  Well,  let  me  suggest  that  for  the  record  we  look 
at  this  and  account  for  that  359  and  see  where  we  come  out  with 
analysis  for  the  staff  on  the  Moscow  piece.  Because  I  gather  from 
previous  hearings  here  where  we  have  raised  the  issue  of  the  Mos- 
cow embassy,  it  is  very  much  in  question  right  now  as  to  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  So  the  likelihood  of  us  drawing  down  on  that,  even 
in  the  next  year.  It  may  be  that  you  can  do  a  1-year  deferral  or 
something.  I  mean,  if  we  are  looking  for  money  and  there  is  $243, 
$300  million,  that  is  not  insignificant  in  the  context  of  the  supple- 
mental for  peacekeeping  or  other  efforts. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kerry.  Do  you  have  a  further  comment? 

Mr.  TOLSON.  Senator  Kerry,  you  are  absolutely  correct.  The  un- 
obligated balances  have  been  very  high.  But  we  have  been  follow- 
ing a  strategy  in  the  past  that  as  a  project  came  along  we  re- 
quested full  funding.  That  would  be  for  site  acquisition,  for  design, 
and  construction.  It  asked  for  all  that  money  at  one  time.  We  have 
changed  that  strategy,  and  when  we  can  acquire  a  site  will  ask  for 
the  money  to  acquire  it.  Then  as  we  get  to  design  we  will  ask  for 
the  design  money,  when  we  get  ready  to  go  to  construction  we  will 
ask  for  the  construction  money.  But  we  are  working  through  the 
unobligated  balances.  Those  im obligated  balances  will  be  diminish- 
ing quickly  by  1995. 

Senator  Kerry.  All  I  am  asking  you  to  do  is  to  show  us  the 
drawdown.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  concept  that  there 
is  good  planning  there  and  you  want  to  have  the  money  and  there 
actually  are  dates  and  targets.  But  I  think  it  is  important  for  us 
to  see  it.  If  it  is  going  to  sit  there  and  be  a  larger  unobligated  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  this  year,  then  we  have  to  think  hard  about 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  be  using  that  money  now,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  ToLSON.  It  will  not  be  there,  and  we  can  do  that  analysis. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992  a  total  of  $421,413  million  remained  unobligated 
in  the  FBO  Capital  Program  account,  including  $109,219  million  for  the  Moscow 
New  Secure  Office  Building.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993,  we  estimate  the  unobli- 
gated capital  program  balance  will  be  $330,077  million,  including  $241,319  for  the 
Moscow  New  Secure  Office  Building.  The  $88,758  million  in  regular  FBO  Program 
balances  will  be  reduced  to  $37,418  million  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994. 

Senator  Kerry.  Does  the  strategy  that  you  just  described  include 
more  leasing  or  purchasing? 

Mr.  ToLSON.  We  try  to  purchase  where  we  can.  We  try  to  contain 
the  costs  in  our  leasehold  account  as  much  as  we  can.  So  we  do 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  as  we  can  afford  them  within  the 
resources  that  we  have  to  acquire  properties. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  as  you  can  afford  them  is  really  a  reflection 
of  what  you  ask  for. 

Mr.  ToLSON.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  right  now,  you  are  not  asking  for  it.  It 
seems  to  me  if  you  come  here  and  make  the  case  we  can  buy  these 
properties  in  these  places  and  it  is  much  more  advantageous  to  us 
to  do  so,  I  think  that  will  fall  on  a  reasonable  ear  here. 

Mr.  ToLSON.  Basically,  we  have  had  some  flexibility  in  the  past 
with  our  lease  purchase  arrangements.  But  current  score  keeping 
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rules,  where  we  have  to  score  up  front  the  cost  of  what  we  want 
to  acquire,  has  reduced  that  flexibiHty. 

We  still  have  that  available  to  use.  The  fact  that  those  numbers 
are  going  to  be  higher  and  have  to  be  scored  up  front  has  reduced 
our  flexibility. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  am  sure  it  has.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  I 
just  think  it  is  something  we  need  to  think  about  because  there  are 
many  things  in  this  new  budgeting  process  a  lot  of  us  think  are 
counterproductive.  And  that  mav  well  be  one  of  them,  and  we 
ought  to  look  at  it,  hopefully,  witn  an  administration  willing  to  try 
to  work  through  some  of  those  things  rather  tJian  just  ignore  them. 

On  the  Moscow  embassy,  is  the  current  review  a  ground-up  re- 
view, in  other  words,  are  you  reviewing  this  thing  in  terms  of  the 
new  situation  in  Russia  and  assessing  if  it  is  a  whole  new  ball 
game  in  terms  of  security  requirements,  et  cetera.  So  are  we  really 
going  to  look  at  the  whole  issue  of  this  embassy  from  scratch?  Or 
are  you  simply  reviewing  the  building  options  that  were  put  in 
front  of  you  previously? 

Mr.  ToLSON.  We  are  reviewing,  starting  now  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  the  Secretary  indicated,  the  issue  of  the  existing  plan  to  con- 
struct a  new,  secure  office  building  and  other  options  within  that 
review  to  make  sure  that  wherever  the  decision  comes  out  that  we 
are  assured  of  having  sufficient  secure  facilities  in  Moscow  to  con- 
duct our  business. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  take  it  that  means  groimd  up?  That  means 
from  scratch. 

Mr.  ToLSON.  It  will  be  from  scratch,  but  the  new  assistant  sec- 
retary for  administration  intends  to  get  the  review  done  quickly. 

Senator  Kerry.  As  you  make  this  review  are  you  operating  with 
the  $240  million  as  a  ceiling  on  expenditure  or  is  that  figure  kind 
of  inconsequential? 

Mr.  ToLSON.  That  money  is  there,  of  course,  to  fund  the  existing 
plan,  the  current  plan,  of  constructing  a  new  secure  office  building. 
If  the  decision  is  made  not  to  go  that  route,  then  perhaps  all  those 
funds  will  not  be  needed.  We  certainly  have  a  worldwide  program 
whose  requirements  are  very,  very  heavy.  So  if  there  are  any  ex- 
cess moneys  we  could  certainly  use  those  within  our  worldwide  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  Kerry.  Senator  Murkowski. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  pass  to  my  colleague 
who  was  here  first. 

Senator  Kerry.  He  has  already  had  a  round.  We  are  poised  mo- 
mentarily to  go  on  to  the  next  panel. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Well  just  one  question.  You  may  have  cov- 
ered it,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  tnreats  that 
we  have  in  this  area,  would  you  say  things  are  looking  better  or 
worse,  or  is  it  possible  to  forecast  the  consequences  of  international 
terrorism? 

Mr.  ToLSON.  Is  this  in  relation  to  the  Moscow  office  building? 

Senator  Murkowski.  [Nods  affirmatively.] 

Mr.  ToLSON.  I  think  this  committee  that  has  been  established  is 
going  to  review  what  actual  threat  there  is  in  Moscow  and  how 
that  impacts  on  the  existing  plan,  the  current  plan  to  build  a  new 
secure  office  building.   I  tnink  there  is  general  consensus  that 
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things  have  changed,  but  have  they  changed  sufficiently  to  alter 
the  strategy  that  exists  now,  this  Committee  will  review  that  and 
make  that  determination. 

It  is  not  only  Department  personnel,  but  outside  agencies  will 
also  be  participating  in  that  review. 

Senator  Murkowski.  How  long  will  that  take?  I  mean,  is  not  the 
basic  information  available  and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  reevaluating 
it? 

Mr.  TOLSON.  I  think  that  is  correct.  The  assistant  secretary  for 
administration  is  going  to  be  conducting  that  review,  and  he  hopes 
to  get  it  done  quickly.  But  he  has  not  set  a  time  limit,  as  far  as 
I  know. 

Senator  Murkowski.  What  are  potential  savings  on  a  best  case 
basis? 

Mr.  ToLSON.  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  predict  what  it  would 
be.  Certainly,  the  construction  of  new  secure  office  building  in  Mos- 
cow is  a  very  expensive  proposition.  That  $240  million  that  is  avail- 
able to  do  that  basically  represents  previous  projections  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  do  that  new  secure  office  building.  If  that  is  not  done, 
if  there  is  an  option  that  is  done,  then  it  is  going  to  be  reduced 
from  that. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  we 
have  been  laboring  with  on  various  committees.  I  served  on  the  In- 
telligence Committee  for  8  years,  and  it  was  a  constant  topic  of  dis- 
cussion whether  we  should  or  should  not  or  could  or  could  not. 

The  other  consideration  is  whether  the  advanced  technology  in 
listening  devices  and  so  forth,  whether  anything  is  really  secure. 
Over  the  last  7  or  8  years  there  has  not  been  a  conclusion  reached 
with  regard  to  the  assurance  that  you  are  going  to  have  the  secu- 
rity that  somebody  is  not  going  to  be  challenged  to  try  and  inter- 
rupt. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  after  visiting  Moscow  and  observing 
the  building  and  looking  at  what  has  occurred,  we  have  expended 
an  awful  lot  of  money.  We  were  sending  back  hunks  of  concrete  in 
mail  bags.  However  the  Government  does  it,  I  do  not  know.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  effort  in  futility,  in  the  opinions  of  several  of  us, 
but  we  could  not  seem  to  prevail  on  the  bureaucracy  because  when 
we  asked  who  was  in  charge,  we  were  told,  it  was  somebody  else. 

So  I  would  hope  that  you  would  make  some  decision  and  identify 
some  persons  who  are  accountable  and  get  on  with  it  because  it  has 
gone  on  far  too  long.  I  think  you  need  adequate  office  facilities  over 
there.  I  think  that  building  can  provide  them.  I  think  if  you  need 
secure  areas  you  can  develop  them  off  the  premise  and  get  on  with 
the  real  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you,  Senator  Murkowksi. 

Is  there  any  chance  that  this  thing  is  going  to  be  over  $240  mil- 
lion? Is  there  any  rationale  that  you  could  see  for  that? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance.  Senator,  that 
we  will  come  back  with  a  plan  that  costs  more  than  $240  million. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Would  you  stake  your  reputation  £ind  job 
on  that? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 
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Senator  Murkowski.  All  right.  Let  the  record  so  note.  I  com- 
mend you,  sir.  You  know,  if  you  make  it  you  ought  to  have  a  pro- 
motion. [Laughter.] 

Senator  Kerry.  With  a  salary  increase? 

Senator  Murkowski.  Sure,  why  not?  Put  him  on  the  incentive 
basis  and  see  what  happens.  We  have  tried  everything  else. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Kerry.  With  respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  29  deputy 
assistant  secretaries,  is  there  a  budgetary  impact  there? 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  a  budgetary  impact.  The  budgetary  impact 
is  not  large  because  to  the  extent  that  those  positions  are  now  occu- 
pied by  current  employees,  those  current  employees  are  still  going 
to  be  performing  other  duties  within  the  Department. 

Senator  Kerry.  Are  they  going  to  be  shifted  to  the  Undersecre- 
tary, who  are  lower  staffed  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Greene.  They  will  be  shifted  to  assignments  like  office  direc- 
tor positions.  Some  of  them  will,  no  doubt,  go  off"  and  become  am- 
bassadors. I  think  what  will  happen,  and  just  as  importamtly,  there 
will  be  downward  pressure  on  the  total  number  of  seniors  that  we 
need  in  the  Department. 

There  will  be  savings  with  staff"  associated  with  those  deputy  as- 
sistant secretaries  also. 

Senator  ICerry.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  Greene.  For  example,  each  of  the  deputy  assistant  secretar- 
ies has  a  personal  assistant  or  secretary. 

Senator  Kerry.  So  there  is  not  really  that  much  cost  saving 
there,  is  there? 

Mr.  Greene.  No,  but  there  are  some  savings  that  will  help  us 
deal  with  the  personnel  reduction. 

Senator  Kerry.  Let  me  leave  the  record  open  with  respect  to  the 
State  issues.  There  are  some  questions  that  two  Senators  have  now 
requested  and  there  may  be  more.  And  again,  if  I  could  ask  that 
we  defer  the  BIB  issues  since  that  hearing  is  coming  up.  That 
would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Greene.  OK. 

Senator  Kerry.  So  let  me  move  now  to  the  second  panel,  if  I 
may,  unless  there  is  any  comment  that  you  wish  to  make  on  any 
other  area. 

Mr.  Greene.  No,  thank  you. 

Senator  Kerry.  If  we  could  ask  the  USIA  to  come  forward,  we 
would  appreciate  it. 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Greene. 

Senator  Kerry.  Mr.  Silverman,  thank  you.  We  appreciate  your 
patience.  We  will  try  to  run  through  this  fairly  rapidly.  As  I  see 
you  folks  will  be  back  on  May  26,  I  think,  so  there  will  be  some 
larger  issues  that  we  will  want  to  deal  with  then.  I  just  want  to 
try  to  keep  this  pretty  strictly  budget  oriented  today,  notwithstand- 
ing the  other  issues  we  have. 

Do  you  have  an  opening  statement  you  want  to  make? 
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STATEMENT  OF  STANLEY  M.  SILVERMAN,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE 
OF  THE  COMPTROLLER,  UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION 
AGENCY;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOSEPH  B.  BRUNS,  ACTING  AS- 
SOCIATE DIRECTOR  FOR  BROADCASTING;  DR.  BARRY  FUL- 
TON, ACTING  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS;  AND  DOUGLAS  WILSON,  SENIOR 
ADVISOR  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may.  I  will  be  brief. 

Senator  Kerry.  Please. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  to  present  the 
United  States  Information  Agency's  budget  proposals  for  fiscal 
years  1994-95. 

On  May  26,  we  understand  that  this  subcommittee,  as  you  indi- 
cated, will  hear  testimony  concerning  U.S.  Grovemment  inter- 
national broadcasting,  educational,  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams, and  other  matters  of  public  diplomacy.  President  Clinton's 
nominee  for  USIA  director,  Dr.  Joseph  Duffey,  will  have  his  con- 
firmation hearings  on  May  18,  and  we  hope  he  will  be  confirmed 
in  time  to  testify  oefore  you  on  May  26. 

Also  representing  USIA  today  with  me  are  Dr.  Barry  Fulton,  on 
my  right,  Acting  Associate  Director  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs; Joseph  Bruns,  the  Acting  Associate  Director  of  Broadcasting, 
on  my  left;  and  behind  me  is  Douglas  Wilson,  the  Senior  Advisor 
for  Congressional  Affairs  and  a  member  of  the  Interagency  Work- 
ing Group  on  International  Broadcasting,  as  is  Mr.  Bruns.  There 
are  several  in  the  room  today,  I  guess. 

Our  budget  request  reflects  the  challenging  and  unprecedented 
opportunities  in  international  relations  that  face  the  U.S.  today, 
particularly  in  the  arena  of  public  diplomacy.  Over  the  40  years  of 
its  existence,  USIA  has  been  rising  to  the  challenge  of  promoting 
democracy,  free  market  economics,  the  rule  of  law,  human  rights, 
and  other  basic  values  for  which  our  Nation  stands.  With  the  col- 
lapse of  the  former  Soviet  Union  we  now  face  opportunities 
throughout  the  world  to  help  other  countries  build  their  own  de- 
mocracies and  consolidate  the  movement  for  freedom  that  has  al- 
ready begun  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and 
many  nations  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  American  Republics. 

Many  of  our  audiences  in  these  countries  have  misconceptions  of 
what  democracy  means  and  what  is  needed  to  develop  the  lasting 
institutions  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and  iustice 
under  law.  Similarly,  having  discarded  the  socialist  command  econ- 
omy model,  they  seek  and  need  information  and  guidance  to  con- 
vert their  stagnant  economies  to  free  enterprise  markets  of  oppor- 
tunity and  individual  initiative. 

USIA's  experience  and  broad  range  of  programs  are  already 
meeting  the  needs  of  such  countries,  while  fulfilling  our  long-term 
foreign  policy  objectives.  Their  legislatures,  ministries,  judiciaries, 
political  parties,  labor  unions,  nongovernment  organizations,  edu- 
cational bodies,  media  organizations,  and  individual  leaders  are 
eager  audiences  for  our  programs  and  our  printed  materials,  such 
as  the  pamphlet,  '*What  is  Democracy?"  that  we  distributed  last 
year  in  38  languages,  and  the  "Freedom  and  Prosperity  papers," 
which  deal  with  other  subjects  of  democratization  and  market  eco- 
nomics. 
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Exchange  programs,  for  which  the  Congress  has  provided  sub- 
stantial increases,  are  enjoying  a  remarkably  high  level  of  partici- 
pation from  previously  closed  societies.  These  leaders  and  emerging 
leaders  from  other  countries  have  stressed  the  importance  of  ex- 
changes, the  Voice  of  America,  our  book  programs,  our  Wireless 
File  information  service,  and  other  programs  as  they  race  to  absorb 
ideas  that  had  long  been  denied  to  them. 

USIA  is  also  in  the  forefront  of  the  U.S.  Government  response  to 
immediate  international  crises.  The  Voice  of  America's  surge  capac- 
ity has  doubled  its  broadcast  hours  in  Serbian  from  over  12  hours 
f>er  week  to  more  than  26  hours  weekly  at  the  present  time.  Simi- 
arly,  we  martialed  our  broadcasting  and  other  public  diplomacy  re- 
sources for  Operation  Restore  Hope  in  Somalia,  as  we  had  earlier 
during  Desert  Storm,  Desert  Shield. 

Public  diplomacy  works  to  advance  the  security  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  contributing  to  an  international 
environment  of  peace,  freedom,  prosperity,  and  mutual  understand- 
ing, within  which  our  democracy  and  other  nations  csm  flourish. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  immediate  needs  of  world  events  and 
newly  independent  countries  throughout  the  world,  we  devote  our 
attention  as  well  to  the  long-range  global  issues  such  as  environ- 
mental degradation,  illicit  drugs,  weapons  proliferation,  trade  and 
investment,  human  rights,  and  regional  and  ethnic  conflict  resolu- 
tion. 

The  attitudes,  opinions,  and  values  of  peoples  and  cultures 
around  the  world  are  central  to  resolving  these  problems.  As  politi- 
cal freedom  and  freedom  of  the  press  continue  to  gain  ground  in 
so  many  countries,  we  are  confident  that  the  voice  of  public  opinion 
on  such  issues  will  become  increasingly  important  to  individual 
governments  as  they  formulate  their  own  policies  on  these 
transnational  concerns. 

In  order  to  meet  these  opportunities  and  responsibilities  while 
also  recognizing  budgetary  restraints,  we  are  requesting  $1,229  bil- 
lion to  fund  all  USIA  programs  and  operations  through  nine  ac- 
counts in  the  coming  year.  This  is  a  net  decrease  of  $85.2  million 
compared  to  our  enacted  and  estimated  appropriations  of  $1,314 
billion  for  1993.  The  decrease  results  from  a  one-time  pending  sup- 
plemental of  $125.1  million  for  construction  of  a  new  Voice  of 
America  relay  station  in  Kuwait  as  a  substitute  for  the  now  can- 
celed facility  in  Israel,  and  from  reductions  of  $46.1  million  and 
245  staff  positions  as  part  of  the  President's  deficit  reduction  ef- 
forts. 

Partially  offsetting  these  decreases  are  built-in  added  needs  of 
$36.4  million,  primarily  for  price  and  wage  increases,  costs  for  op- 
erations of  new  Voice  of  America  relay  stations  that  have  been 
completed  after  several  years  of  construction,  the  physical  security 
funding  for  separate  USIA  operations  overseas,  and  other  changes. 
In  addition,  the  administration  is  requesting  enhancements  of  $30 
million  to  establish  Radio  Free  Asia  operations,  $19.2  million  to  in- 
crease programs  of  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  about 
which  you  will  hear  more  later  from  Mr.  Gershman,  and  $400,000 
to  open  a  new  post  in  Bishkek,  Kyrgyzstan. 

Except  for  these  special  enhancements  in  1994,  as  with  the  State 
Department,  our  basic  accounts  are  held  essentially  at  the  level  ap- 
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propriated  for  the  current  year.  Thus,  inflation  and  other  manda- 
tory increases,  particularly  in  our  salaries  and  expenses  account, 
will  be  completely  absorbed  through  staff,  administrative,  and  pro- 
gram reductions. 

Senator  KERRY,  Is  that  the  245  positions  that  are  being  cut? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes,  sir,  in  1994. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  that  reflects  the  total  inflation  and — what 
was  the  other  component  of  the  reduction? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Well,  since  we  are  held  level,  we  have  to  absorb 
inflation  and  other  built-in  requirements  such  as  the  new  Voice  of 
America  relay  stations  that  are  coming  on  line  in  late  1993  and 
1994. 

For  flscal  year  1995,  the  administration  proposes,  although  the 
legislative  package  has  not  been  transmitted  yet,  $1,267  billion  dol- 
lars for  USIA.  That  sum,  which  derives  from  a  current  services 
level,  based  on  domestic  inflation  rates,  reflects  the  President's  def- 
icit reduction  targets  for  1995  and  the  effects  of  broadcast  consoli- 
dation. We  have  presented  a  number  of  legislative  proposals  to 
0MB  and  will  transmit  them  to  the  subcommittee  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  approved. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportimity  to  present  our  budget  request.  My 
colleagues  and  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you 
have,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Silverman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Stanley  M.  Silverman 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  honored  to  present  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency's  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 

On  May  26,  we  understand  that  this  Subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  concern- 
ing U.S.  Government  international  broadcasting,  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
Erograms  and  other  matters  of  public  diplomacy.  President  Clinton's  nominee  for 
fSIA  Director,  Dr.  Joseph  Dufley,  will  have  his  confirmation  hearings  on  May  18 
and  we  hope  he  will  be  confirmed  in  time  to  testify  before  you  on  May  26. 

I  have  been  with  USIA  for  over  36  years  and  nave  served  as  the  Comptroller  of 
USIA  for  the  past  15  years. 

Also  representing  USIA  today  are  Dr.  Barry  Pulton,  Acting  Associate  Director  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs;  Joseph  Bruns,  Acting  Assoaate  Director  of  Broad- 
casting; and  Douglas  Wilson,  Director  of  Congressional  Affairs  and  a  member  of  the 
Interagency  Working  Group  on  international  broadcasting. 

Our  Dudget  request  reflects  the  challenging  and  unprecedented  opportunities  in 
international  relations  that  face  the  U.S.  today,  particularly  those  in  the  arena  of 
public  diplomacy.  Over  the  40  years  of  its  existence,  USIA  has  been  rising  to  the 
challenge  of  promoting  democracy,  free  market  economics,  the  rule  of  law,  human 
rights  and  other  basic  values  for  which  our  nation  stands.  With  the  collapse  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  we  now  face  opportunities  throughout  the  world  to  help  other 
countries  build  their  own  democreicies  and  consolidate  the  movement  for  freedom 
that  has  already  begun  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  many  na- 
tions in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  American  Republics. 

Many  of  our  audiences  in  these  countries  have  misconceptions  of  what  democracy 
means  and  what  is  needed  to  develop  the  lasting  institutions  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  freedom  and  justice  under  law.  Similarly,  having  discarded  the  so- 
cialist command  economy  model,  they  seek  and  need  information  and  guidance  to 
convert  their  stagnant  economies  to  free  enterprise  maikets  of  opportunity  and  indi- 
vidual initiative. 

USIA's  experience  and  broad  range  of  programs  are  already  meeting  the  needs  of 
such  countries  while  fulfilling  our  long-term  foreign  policy  objectives.  Their  legisla- 
tures, ministries,  judiciaries,  political  parties,  labor  unions,  nongovernment  oi^ani- 
zations,  educational  bodies,  media  organizations,  and  individual  leaders  are  eager 
audiences  for  our  programs  and  our  printed  materials,  such  as  the  pamphlet  "What 
is  Democra^?"  that  we  distributed  last  year  in  38  langusiges  and  tne  Freedom  and 
Prosperity  Papers.  Exchange  programs,  for  which  the  Congress  has  provided  sub- 
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stantial  increases,  are  enjoying  a  remarkably  high  level  of  participation  from  pre- 
viously closed  societies.  These  leaders — and  emerging  leaders  from  other  countries — 
have  stressed  the  importance  of  exchanges,  the  Voice  of  America,  our  book  pro- 
grams, our  Wireless  File  information  service,  and  other  programs  as  they  race  to 
absorb  ideas  that  had  long  been  denied  to  them. 

USIA  is  also  in  the  forefront  of  the  U.S.  Government  response  to  immediate  inter- 
national crises.  VGA's  surge  capacity  has  doubled  our  broadcast  hours  in  Serbian 
from  over  12  hours  per  week  to  more  than  26  hours  weekly,  similarly,  we  marshaled 
our  broadcasting  and  other  public  diplomacy  resources  for  Operation  Restore  Hope 
in  Somalia  as  we  had  earlier  during  Desert  storm/Desert  Shield. 

Pubhc  diplomacy  works  to  advance  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  contributing  to  an  international  environment  of  peace,  freedom, 
prosperity  and  mutued  understanding  within  which  our  democracy — and  other  na- 
tions can  flourish.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  immediate  needs  of  world  events  and 
newly  independent  countries  throughout  the  world,  we  devote  our  attention  as  well 
to  the  long-range  global  issues  such  as  environmental  degradation,  illicit  drugs, 
weapons  proliferation,  trade  and  investment,  human  rights,  and  regional  and  ethnic 
conflict  resolution. 

Tlie  attitudes,  opinions  and  values  of  peoples  and  cultures  around  the  world  are 
central  to  resolving  these  problems.  As  political  freedom  and  freedom  of  the  press 
continue  to  gain  ground  in  so  many  countries,  we  are  confldent  that  the  voice  of 
public  opinion  on  such  issues  will  become  increasingly  important  to  individual  gov- 
ernments as  they  formulate  their  own  policies  on  these  transnational  concerns. 

In  order  to  meet  these  opportunities  and  responsibilities,  while  also  recognizing 
budgetary  restraints,  we  are  requesting  $1,229  biUion  to  fund  all  USIA  programs 
and  operations  through  nine  accounts  in  the  coming  year.  This  is  a  net  decrease  of 
$85.2  million  compared  to  our  enacted  and  estimated  appropriations  of  $1,314  bil- 
lion for  1993. 

The  decrease  results  from  a  one-time  pending  supplemental  of  $125.1  for  construc- 
tion of  a  new  VGA  shortwave  relay  station  in  Kuwait  as  a  substitute  for  the  can- 
celed facility  in  Israel,  and  from  reductions  of  $46.1  million  and  245  positions  as 
part  of  the  President's  deficit  reduction  efforts. 

Partially  offsetting  these  decreases  are  built-in  added  costs  of  $36.4  million,  pri- 
marily for  price  and  wage  increases,  costs  for  operations  of  new  relay  stations,  phys- 
ical security  funding  for  separate  USIA  operations  overseas,  and  other  changes. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  is  requesting  enhancements  of  $30  million  to  es- 
tablish Radio  Free  Asia  operations,  $19.2  million  to  increase  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  and  $400,000  to  open  a  post  in  Bishkek, 
Kyrgyzstan. 

Except  for  these  special  enhancements  in  1994,  our  basic  accounts  are  held  essen- 
tially at  the  level  appropriated  for  the  current  year.  Thus,  inflation  and  other  man- 
datory increases,  particularly  in  our  salaries  and  Expenses  Account,  will  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  through  staff,  administrative  and  program  reductions. 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Administration  proposes  $1,267  billion  for  USIA.  That 
sum,  which  derives  from  a  current  services  level  based  on  domestic  inflation  rates, 
reflects  the  President's  deficit  reduction  targets  for  1995  and  the  effects  of  broadcast 
consolidation. 

We  have  presented  a  number  of  legislative  proposals  to  GMB,  and  will  transmit 
them  to  the  Subcommittee  as  soon  as  they  have  been  approved. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  budget  requests.  My  colleagues  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  have. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Silverman.  We  are 
joined  by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relation's 
Committee,  and  I  would  ask  if  he  has  any  opening  comments. 

The  Chairman.  No  comments,  except  to  express  my  joy  that  you 
are  doing  this  hearing  and  that  I  trust  that  it  all  works  out. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  245  positions  that  are  being  reduced,  how  many  of  those  are 
in  the  United  States  and  how  many  are  abroad? 

Mr.  Silverman.  About  half  are  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  how  many  of  those  are  American  personnel 
positions  versus  national  employees?  Can  you  break  that  down?  Is 
that  still  50-50,  or  does  that  change? 
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Mr.  Silverman.  That  changes.  The  domestic  position  cut  is  main- 
ly in  the  salaries  and  expenses  account.  Part  of  them  are  in  Radio 
and  TV  Marti,  and  one  in  the  Inspector  General's  Office,  as  the 
across  the  board  cuts  were  applied.  But  240  of  the  positions  are  in 
salaries  and  expenses,  four  in  Marti,  one  in  the  Inspector  General. 

The  domestic  count  in  salaries  and  expenses  is  119.  There  are 
also  reductions  overseas  of  22  Americans  and  99  foreign  nationals. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  seems  like  a  good  ratio. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  in  applying  the  cuts  in 
1994,  the  Agency  has  a  resource  management  committee  and  went 
through  very  serious  deliberations  on  the  matter.  And,  absent  the 
new  director,  we  tried  to  maintain  flexibility  for  his  future  review. 
In  the  meantime,  we  stressed  making  cuts  on  the  domestic  side 
where  we  possibly  could  and  therefore  applied  a  greater  percentage 
of  cuts  to  our  domestic  operations  rather  than  our  overseas  oper- 
ations. But,  by  the  same  token  we  had  to  hit  the  overseas  some- 
what because  of  the  size  of  the  cut. 

Senator  Kerry.  What  kinds  of  jobs  are  in  those  overseas  mostly? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Well,  we  are  proposing  to  close  two  posts,  so 
those  would  be 

Senator  Kerry.  Where  are  the  posts  being  closed? 

Mr.  Silverman.  The  country  post  in  the  Bahamas  is  scheduled 
as  well  as  the  branch  post  in  Dahran,  Saudia  Arabia.  And  we  have 
closed  five  this  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Kerry.  Speaking  of  closing  posts,  we  mandated  last  year 
the  opening  of  the— or  we  authorized  the  Vientiane  post  in  Laos. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  opened  last  year. 

Senator  Kerry.  So  that  is  open  as  of  last  year  now? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes,  sir.  And  we  have  also  opened  in  Phnom 
Penh  this  year,  Mogodishu  this  year,  and  three  posts  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  this  year,  which  just  matches,  although  not  in  money, 
the  closing  of  five  posts  this  year. 

Senator  Kerry.  Understood.  But  I  think  that  it  reflects,  as  you 
said  earlier,  as  Mr.  Greene  said  earlier,  it  really  reflects  the  kind 
of  reallocation  of  priorities  that  is  an  important  part  of  this. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  must  under  the  current  environ- 
ment, and  we  recognize  that. 

Senator  Kerry.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  As  we  are  now  redefining 
the  foreign  policy — not  goals.  I  think  there  have  been  goals,  but 
they  certainly  have  not  been  high  priority.  But  the  economic  pic- 
ture, as  Secretary  Christopher  has  said,  he  wants  an  America 
Desk,  and  as  he  as  said,  there  is  going  to  be  much  more  focus  on 
the  interrelationship  between  our  policies  and  our  economic  re- 
quirements as  there  must  be. 

I  mean,  whether  it  is  GATT  or  NAFTA  or  whatever,  there  is 
going  to  be  an  increasing  focus  on  environmental  issues,  trade  is- 
sues— all  of  these  are  ^oing  to  be  front  and  center  as  the  new  weap- 
ons of  the  new  paradigm,  hopefully  East- West  as  the  confluct  re- 
cedes. That  gives  us  a  lot  of  other  opportunities. 

It  strikes  me  that  USIA  particularly  may  have  £m  increased  role 
to  perform.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  because  I  am  just  unclear 
on  it.  There  are  so  many  jurisdictions  that  overlap  here — ^the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  State  Department,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  others. 
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Is  there  the  ability  of  USIA  through  its  defined  mission  that  you 
described  earlier,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  free  market  system  and  so  forth,  to  find  in  its  VOA  messages 
and  other  outreach  efforts  greater  extolling  of  the  virtues  of  travel- 
ing here,  buying  here  American  products?  I  mean,  more  of  a  sort 
of  economic  proselytizing, 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  doing  both. 

Obviously,  given  the  breakthroughs  in  the  East,  we  are  telling 
people  about  market  economics,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  that  they 
have  focused  on  it  for  some  time.  And,  in  that  respect,  we  are 
working  with  the  Foreign  Commercial  Service,  who  are  talking  their 
place  alongside  our  officers  abroad. 

We  do,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  through  the  Broadcasting 
Bureau,  both  with  television  and  the  Voice  of  America,  deal  with 
American  products  and,  indeed,  tourism  as  well.  We  do  let  the 
world  know  about  what  America  has  to  offer.  I  think  Mr.  Bruns 
can  give  you  some  specific  examples  of  that  if  you  would  like  him 
to. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  one  of  the  new  hats  that  I  am  wearing  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Commerce  Committee  of  For- 
eign Commerce  and  Trade.  In  meeting  with  and  talking  to  a  lot  of 
people  engaged  in  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  of  this  country, 
you  suddenly  realize  it  is  7  percent  of  our  GDP,  an  enormous 
amount  of  primary  employment,  and  a  very  significant  means  of 
economic  resurgence  here.  And  more  and  more  people  are  traveling 
to  this  country.  We  are  very  engaged  in  exchange  in  programs,  and 
that  is  something  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  in  a  moment.  We 
want  people  to  come  over  here  and  study.  We  want  people  to  come 
over  here  and  travel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  want  to  think  as  we  struggle  with 
only  a  $20  million  budget  for  the  USTTA,  is  there  a  capacity 
through  VOA  for  more  message  with  respect  to  the  virtues  of  com- 
ing over  here  and,  in  fact,  using  that  budget,  since  we  are  in  tough 
budgetary  times,  as  a  way  of  augmenting  our  marketing  inter- 
nationally for  that  industry? 

I  mean,  personally,  I  ask  the  question  because  suddenly  a  light 
bulb  went  on  the  other  day  and  I  said,  hey,  this  is  ready  made.  We 
have  got  our  own  broadcasting,  our  own  capacity  to  do  it,  and  we 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes,  sir,  we  certainly  do.  And  also,  in  the  ex- 
changes program,  we  engage  in  business  exchanges  going  both 
ways,  as  well. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Fulton  speak  to  the  business 
exchanges,  and  then  if  Mr.  Bruns  could  give  you  specifics  about 
what  the  Voice  of  America  is  now  doing  in  addition  to  its  other  pro- 
gramming. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Fulton. 

Dr.  Fulton.  Thank  you.  Senator, 

In  the  several  programs  that  we  manage  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs  last  year  we  brought  to  the  United 
States  over  3,000  business  leaders  or  students  of  business.  These 
are  people  who  came  here  in  the  IV  programs,  students  who  came 
here  on  the  Fulbright  exchange  program,  people  who  came  here  on 
short-term  grants  out  of  our  citizens  exchange  program  and  so  on. 
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This  is  a  number  that  is  up  significantly  from  prior  years,  and 
one  that  I  expect  you  will  see  further  increase  in  the  year  ahead. 
We  are  now  discussing,  for  example,  a  wide  ranging  conference  to 
discuss  with  others  in  the  administration  and  business  leaders  here 
in  the  United  States  and  of  the  exchanges  community  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  means  by  which  we  could  rapidly  accelerate  the  ex- 
change of  students,  business  leaders,  government  officials,  and  oth- 
ers who  are  now  developing  market  economies  in  the  12  republics 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

I  should  point  out  further  that  as  part  of  the  exchange  program 
there  are  now  in  the  United  States  over  400,000  students  studying 
here  from  other  countries,  most  of  which  are  not  part  of  the  formal 
Fulbright  exchange  program,  most  of  which  have  some  contact  with 
us  overseas  before  they  come  here.  They  bring  a  total  of  about  $5 
billion  in  foreign  exchange  into  this  country. 

Senator  Kerry.  Are  you  anticipating  additional  appropriations  to 
affect  that? 

Dr.  Fulton.  The  trend  in  foreign  student  exchange  is  up  year 
after  year.  We  have  not  asked  for  additional  appropriations. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  last  year,  we  authorized  $10  million  more 
than  was  appropriated  for  exchanges.  This  year's  request  is  essen- 
tially frozen  at  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriated  level.  I  was  in 
Moscow  last  year  and  I  was  dumbstruck  by  just  the  fundamental 
lack  of  knowledge  about  anjrthing  to  do  with  a  market  system.  You 
know,  we  went  into  one  place  and  tried  to  buy  tea,  and  the  only 
thing  they  sold  was  breakfast,  and  this  women  said  you  cannot 
have  the  tea.  And  we  said,  well,  we  will  buy — it  was  like  five  easy 
pieces.  I  said,  well,  give  me  the  breakfast  and  I  will  just  take  the 
tea.  No,  we  cannot  do  that.  [Laughter.] 

And  she  did  not  care,  because  she  did  not  own  it.  She  did  not 
care  what  happened  to  it  if  it  went  bad  or  stayed  there.  And  she 
had  no  concept  about  cutting  a  deal  on  this.  There  was  only  one 
way  to  do  it.  And  you  find  this  repeated  everywhere. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  we  could  do  is  bring  people  over 
here  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  to  any  other  industrialized 
Western  country  and  give  them  a  change  to  learn  our  system. 

Dr.  Fulton.  Well,  that  is  the  very  purpose  of  this  conference  I 
mentioned,  to  bring  together 

Senator  Kerry.  But  why  is  it  level  funded?  I  mean,  we  are  trying 
to  bring  more  people  over  here  and  yet  we  spent  $10  million  less 
than  we  authorized  last  year,  and  we  have  only  level  funded  it  for 
this  year. 

Dr.  Fulton.  A  major  part  of  the  former  Soviet  exchange  program 
that  we  are  administering  this  year  was  not  part  of  our  appropria- 
tion but  part  of  the  Freedom  Support  Act  that  was  transferred  to 
us.  So  we  have  and  are  now  administering  $20  million  in  the  AID 
appropriation  for  high  school  exchange,  another  $16  million  for 
undergraduate 

Senator  Kerry.  I  am  advised  by  staff,  who  know  the  numbers 
better  than  I  do,  that  that  was  included  in  our  authorization.  And 
that  when  we  actualized  the  $10  million  above  that,  we  were  tak- 
ing into  account  that  transfer  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Silverman.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriators  matched 
the  authorization  in  fiscal  year  1993.  They  added  beyond  the  Free- 
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dom  Support  Act  so  that  we  now  have  a  total  exchange  account  of 
$242  milHon  in  1993.  To  be  sure,  it  is  level  funded  in  1994;  the  ra- 
tionale was  that,  given  the  large  increase  in  1993  and  the  budget 
restraints  of  1994,  it  had  to  be  level  funded.  Well,  in  effect,  it  will 
be  eroded  slightly  because  inflation  will  have  to  be  absorbed. 

Senator  Kerry.  Forgive  my  ignorance  on  this,  I  probably  should 
know  this,  but  how  much  of  the  package  that  the  President  is 
promising  Boris  Yeltsin  contains  exchange,  if  any,  and  would  be 
transferred  to  this — any? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  have  heard  the  number  $100  million,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  $100  milHon  of  that? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  final  numbers  will  be, 
but  that  was  one  of  the  numbers  being 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  if  you  want  to  talk  about 
a  maximum  way  to  really  spend  your  dollar  well  to  guarantee,  in 
a  sense,  that  you  are  not  just  sort  of,  you  know,  draining  it  down 
some  black  hole  or  it  is  not  going  to  administrative  costs  and  all, 
and  we  are  trying  to  structure  this,  obviously,  in  a  way  to  guaran- 
tee that — I  know  that.  We  are  bending  over  backward  to  make  sure 
it  goes  directly  to  food  or  sustenance  or  technical  assistance  and  so 
forth. 

But  I  still  believe  the  best  dollar  spent  has  been  and  always  will 
be  somebody  spending  a  year  over  here  or  some  period  of  time  just 
learning  the  process,  the  culture,  the  system,  and  taking  it  back 
with  them.  And  vou  can  hear  that  repeated  again  and  again  wher- 
ever you  go  in  the  world.  And  you  see  it  wherever  you  see  people 
who  have  studied  in  London  or  Paris  or  many  in  Massachusetts  or 
wherever  it  is,  that  they  are  now  holding  government  positions. 
They  are  the  people  moving  up  the  ladder,  and  they  have  a  better 
sense  of  what  they  want  to  achieve  and  how  than  anybody  else  you 
touch  over  there. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  certainly  share  that  view. 
And  what  we  have  run  into,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  adding 
money  to  the  exchanges  account,  provides  money  that  we  give  to 
grantees  who  then  handle  the  students.  We  have  an  infrastructure, 
both  overseas  that  has  to  handle  the  students  coming  to  the  United 
States,  even  those  that  do  not  go  through  formal  government-fund- 
ed exchange  programs,  but  we  also  have  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams here  in  Washington,  such  costs  are  funded  through  our  sala- 
ries and  expenses  account. 

There  is  such  an  interwoven  net  that  with  the  flexibility  that 
was  developed  this  year  within  the  appropriation  act,  allowing  us 
to  transfer  between  accounts  has  enabled  us,  at  least  this  year,  to 
move  money — a  modest  amount — from  the  exchanges  account  to 
S&E  just  to  cover  the  administrative  cost  of  those  exchange  activi- 
ties. And  that  has  been  very  helpful. 

But,  otherwise,  increases  for  exchanges  create  an  imbalance  and 
gives  Dr.  Fulton  a  difficult  time  of  trying  to  juggle  his  staff  here 
to  handle  the  big  increase  in  exchanges. 

Senator  Kerry.  Is  there  a  way  to  farm  that  out  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  Silverman.  We  are  going  to  do  just  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1994,  as  part  of  the  staff  reductions.  We  are  goin^  to  try  to  have 
the  grantee  organizations  do  more  of  the  administrative  details 
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without  relinquishing  the  essential  government  control  over  re- 
sponsibility for  this  program. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  think  that  is  well  advised.  And  I  think 
that,  you  know,  as  costs  go  up  at  universities  and  colleges,  as  en- 
rollment may  decline  to  a  certain  degree,  this  is  another  way  of 
shoring  that  up  a  little  bit  with  an  end  product  that  is  a  very  posi- 
tive one  in  terms  of  the  larger  interests  we  have  globally. 

If  USIA  wanted  more  exchanges,  as  I  think  you  do,  if  you  are 
dealing  without  additional  money  to  directly  fuiid  the  excnanges, 
what  do  you  have  to  think  about  cutting  or  reducing?  What  are  the 
zero  sum  exigencies  here? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Well,  it  gets  to  be  very  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  Are  there  existing  exchange  programs  that  you 
trade  off  on,  or  would  it  be  other  programs? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Well,  we  faced  a  similar  situation,  or  the  admin- 
istration did,  in  determining  the  mix  of  our  1994  budget  request. 
Obviously,  just  to  maintain  exchanges  at  the  flat  level  and  to  allow 
our  salaries  and  expenses  to  remain  at  a  flat  level,- once  you  recog- 
nize that  Radio  Free  Asia  is  an  add-on  as  a  separate^ntity,  we 
have  had  to  propose  to  forego  funding  for  the  North-South  Center, 
which  is  certainly  a  valuable  institution  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami.  And  yet,  because  of  the  budget  situation,  that 
$8.7  million  was  dropped  from  the  budget. 

Senator  Kerry.  Yes,  but  what  is  the  total  amount  we  are  spend- 
ing on  that,  $240  million  is  it? 

Mr.  Silverman.  On  exchanges,  the  regular  exchange  program, 
$242  million,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  $242  milHon.  I  think  the  Star  Wars  budget  is 
$3.8  billion  this  year — something  like  that. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  think  the  administration  might  have  thought 
a  little  harder  about  that  tradeoff. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Well,  without  getting  into  Star  Wars,  there  is 
not  a  complete  flat  tradeoff  because  $2.8  million  in  1993  for  the 
World  University  Games  and  the  World  Scholar  Games  will  not 
recur,  but  we  keep  the  funds  in  1994.  It  is  a  pittance,  but  it  is  $2.8 
million  additional  for  other  exchange  programs. 

And,  if  I  may,  sir,  if  there  are  no  more  immediate  questions  on 
exchanges,  I  would  like  Mr.  Bruns,  if  he  might,  to  address  your 
other  question  on  American  products. 

Senator  Kerry.  Absolutely.  Please. 

Mr.  Bruns.  Senator,  for  tnose  who  have  been  following  the  public 
debate  over  the  consolidation  of  international  broadcasting  at  all 
carefully,  they  know  that  we  are  roundly  criticized  for  broadcasting 
Americana — as  if  that  is  all  we  do.  In  fact,  broadcasting  about  this 
country  is  an  important  component  of  VOA  programming.  And  that 
includes  not  just  broadcasting  about  wood  carvers  in  Kentucky,  one 
of  the  things  we  have  been  criticized  for,  but  also  this  culturally 
diverse  country  and  what  is  available  here. 

I  think  that  directly  appeals  to  overseas  audiences.  It  leads  to 
more  interest  in  the  Lmited  States,  and  I  think  directly  affects  peo- 
ples' decisions  to  come  here  and  visit  the  United  States  and  it  adds 
to  tourism  and  a  desire  to  see  something  about  what  this  country 
is  all  about. 
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Senator  Kerry.  I  suppose  my  question  is  whether  there  is  a 
way — and  this  may  not  be  the  time  to  really  explore  it  fully,  al- 
though the  next  weeks  are — whether  or  not  tne  USIA  offices,  as  a 
whole,  might  not  be  contracting  for  other  sources  and  outlets  where 
the  audience  is  different  and  the  message  is  indeed  framed  dif- 
ferently. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  think  about  a  little 
bit.  Another  hat  I  wear  is  the  Communications  Subcommittee,  and 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  rapid  transition  that  is  taking  place  in  com- 
munications. The  medium  is  changing  very,  very  quickly.  As  sat- 
ellite dishes  appear  in  China  and  as  videotapes  appear.  All  these 
things  are  really  changing  the  way  in  which  we  have  to  think 
about  reaching  people  and  giving  our  message. 

Mr.  Bruns.  It  is  in  a  great  state  of  transition  right  now,  and  we 
are  poised  to  take  advantage  of  new  media  and  means  to  get  our 
message  to  overseas  people. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  it  may  be  a  lot  cheaper  a  couple  of  years 
down  the  road  just  to  be  handing  out  12-inch  dishes  so  people  can 
attach  them  to  their  house  and,  you  know,  give  them  the  fiber  optic 
wire  to  bring  it  down  to  their  TV,  and  they  are  going  to  get  a  hell 
of  a  lot  more  information  than  they  are  by  some  broadcasting  an- 
tenna somewhere. 

Mr.  Bruns.  Well,  that  day  is  coming. 

Senator  Kerry.  It  sure  is.  It  is  right  around  the  comer.  And  we 
need  to  think  about  that. 

Mr.  Bruns.  I  think  the  second  part  of  your  question  is  what  we 
are  doing  to  promote  building  democracy.  We  have  regular  pro- 
grams on  both  radio  and  television  that  are  directly  aimed  at  build- 
ing small  businesses,  building  democracies  from  the  ground  up, 
from  the  grassroots  level,  and  that  also  is  an  important  component 
of  our  broadcasts. 

One  additional  thing  that  we  have  instituted  recently  is  we  have 
begun  a  half  hour  television  magazine-style  program  in  Ukrainian 
to  the  Ukraine  that  is  widely  carried  in  the  Ukrainian  television 
system.  They  have  just  talked  to  us,  they  want  to  move  it  into 
prime  time  on  Saturday  night.  So  apparently  they  are  pleased  with 
it  as  well. 

So  we  are  looking  at  not  just  traditional  radio  broadcasting  and 
shortwave  broadcasting,  but  other  means  of  getting  the  message 
out  as  well. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  had  asked  a  question  earlier  of  staff.  I  just 
wanted  to  know  what  the  prior  year's  funding  was  on  a  number  of 
these  accounts,  just  to  try  to  balance  it  against  this  year.  And  I  am 
iust  seeing  that  there  is  not  a  huge  difference,  actually,  when  you 
look  at  the  S&E,  Cuba,  radio  construction,  USIA  total.  There  is  ba- 
sically a  fairly  consistent  percentage  allocation,  so  there  has  not 
been  a  great  shifting. 

I  think  you  are  putting  35.6  percent  of  your  1994  budget  into 
broadcasting,  including  Radio  Free  Asia,  then  you  have  got  25.7 
percent  on  overseas  missions,  and  23.5  percent  on  exchanges.  I  was 
just  trying  to  break  it  down  and  see  if,  with  this  new  world,  there 
was  a  real  difference  in  how  we  are  allocating  the  overall  budget. 
And  what  I  find  is,  fundamentally,  there  is  not.  There  is  a  pretty 
consistent  expenditure  in  each  of  those  sectors. 
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Is  that  because  you  think  the  mission  is  basically  the  same,  or 
is  this  just  a  way  of  dividing  the  pie?  Is  there  a  rationale  for  that? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  think  it  just  works  out  that  way,  Senator.  One 
of  the  things  that  started  in  the  mid-eighties  was  a  modernization 
of  the  Voice  of  America,  which  involves  a  fairly  substantial — it  has 
come  to  about  $100  million  a  year — ^input  into  revitalizing  its  over- 
seas facilities.  And,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  earlier  testimony,  a  new 
station  is  coming  on  the  air  in  Morocco  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  a  new  station  in  Thailand  will  come  on  the  air  in  1994.  We 
are  building  an  upgraded  station  in  Sri  Lanka,  and  a  new  one  in 
Sao  Tome,  we  have  proposed  a  new  station  in  Kuwait,  in  lieu  of 
the  station  that  had  been  planned  in  Israel,  and  we  need  to  up- 
grade another  station  in  the  Pacific  because  of  the  age  and  perilous 
condition  of  the  Philippines  relay  station. 

That  cost,  plus  the  demands  often  coming  from  Congress  to  add 
languages  to  the  Voice  America,  keeps  the  broadcasting  function 
up.  And  obviously.  Congress,  too,  has  exceeded  the  administration's 
request  in  exchanges — ^which  we  welcome  of  course.  So  it  is  sort  of 
a  happenstance  that  they  have  maintained  a  fairly  stable  balance 
over  the  years. 

What  reallv  has  been  caught  in  the  squeeze  is  our  overseas  pres- 
ence. Edward  R.  Murrow  had  the  phrase  for  it:  The  most  important 
part  of  communication  is  the  last  18  inches.  Not  to  denigrate  the 
value  of  exchanges  or  broadcasting,  but  funding  for  our  people  on 
the  ground  who  also  help  with  the  broadcasting  and  exchange  ac- 
tivities is  where  the  squeeze  has  come,  because  we  have  not  gotten 
enough  money  to  cover  all  overseas  cost  inflation,  plus  these  new 
increases  in  broadcasting  and  exchanges. 

So  that  part  of  the  agency  has  suffered  unfortunately. 

Senator  Kerry.  Yes. 

On  the  Kuwait  station,  you  set  forward  the  concept  that  that 
would  be  funded  through  supplemental  appropriations.  What  hap- 
pens if  it  is  not? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Well,  obviously,  our  preference  would  be  for  it 
to  be  funded  in  1993  just  to  get  the  head  start  that  a  supplemental 
would  give  us.  And,  the  rescission  that  accompanies  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  Israeli  project  would  at  least  theoretically  provide  the 
funding.  If  it  were  not  possible  in  1993,  we  would  be  happy  to  have 
it  shifted  to  1994,  both  as  an  authorization  and  as  an  appropriation 
item. 

But  it  would  be  very  important.  The  fact  that  the  cold  war  is 
over  does,  in  our  view,  change  the  character  of  what  is  needed  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  therefore,  the  need  for  the  facility  in  Israel. 
This  was  a  fine  facility,  indeed,  but  it  was  a  little  more  elaborate 
than  perhaps  is  really  needed  in  the  current  setting. 

Therefore,  we  think  the  Kuwait  facility,  which  has  some  advan- 
tages of  being  closer  to  the  target  area  of  Central  Asia,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  gives  us  access  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  which  we 
could  not  get  from  Israel,  is  a  good  addition.  It  also  relieves  pres- 
sure on  all  the  other  transmitters  in  the  system,  both  the  transmit- 
ters now  operated  by  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  those 
of  the  Voice  of  America.  It  g^ves  relief  in  the  western  side  of 
Central  Asia  and  China  to  enable  other  transmitters  to  be  devoted 
to  new  starts,  like  Radio  Free  Asia. 
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Senator  Kerry.  Well,  you  know,  it  is  interesting.  You  make  the 
comment  the  cold  war  is  over.  I  keep  hearing  this.  I  kept  hearing 
it  since  President  Bush  first  said  it,  I  guess.  And  I  have  never  felt 
comfortable  with  that  concept.  I  mean,  the  cold  war,  if  what  you 
mean  is  the  Soviet  Union,  obviously,  that  is  over,  because  the  So- 
viet Union  does  not  exist.  And  so,  in  a  technical  sense,  yes. 

But,  the  Ukraine  has  nuclear  weapons,  Russia  has  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  have  not  seized  the  opportunity  to  secure  and  dismantle 
those  weapons,  as  we  should  have,  under  our  arms  control  agree- 
ments back  then,  and  as  we  could  have  under  that  moment. 

We  now  find  the  Ukraine  thinking  it  likes  being  a  nuclear  na- 
tion, at  least  for  the  time  being.  And  we  have  seen  proliferation 
just  inexcusably  flourishing,  with  China  passing  weapons  to  the 
Middle  East  and  other  countries  conceivably,  Korea  and  others 
gaining  a  nuclear  foothold. 

I  think  that  the  cold  war  may  take  a  different  shape.  And  the 
notion  that  all  of  the  threats  that  were  existent  during  it  have  dis- 
appeared as  a  consequence  just  is  not  real.  If  it  is,  then  I  suppose 
you  have  to  ask  the  question:  Why  are  we  are  doing  all  these  new 
transmitters?  Why  are  we  opening  all  of  these  new  stations? 

And,  it  has  taken  a  different  shape,  I  think.  And  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  very  careful,  because  the  politics  of  what  go  with  those 
assumptions  get,  I  think,  frankly,  very  hard  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Well,  certainly,  that  is  our  purpose  in  changing 
the  whole  focus  of  our  programming,  now  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  operate  more  freely  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  through  broad- 
casting without  jamming,  which  makes  it  possible  to  downplay  the 
power  angle  of  what  was  going  to  be  built  in  Israel  compared  to 
Kuwait. 

We  are  not  lessening  our  efforts  to  reach  those  audiences.  It  is 
a  different  message  to  try  to  sustain  the  democracy  that  is  growing 
there  to  relieve  some  of  the  tension  that  we  certainly  recognize  is 
still  present  in  the  world. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  before  we  close — not  that  I  am  anx- 
ious to  close,  but  we  do  have  a  chart  that  I  would  like  to  present. 

Senator  Kerry.  If  you  were  not,  it  would  surprise  me.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Silverman.  This  chart  shows  the  full  extent  of  our  exchange 
programs  in  the  new  independent  states,  and  it  shows  all  the  dif- 
ferent categories  of  exchange  and  the  funding  sources. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  that  is  helpful.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

[The  chart  referred  to  follows:] 
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Senator  Kerry.  (Jetting  back  to  your  answer  to  me  a  moment 
ago,  you  were  talking  about  the  number  of  languages  that  we  are 
increasing  and  so  forth.  The  question  has  been  asked  by  others, 
and  I  repeat  it  now,  whether  we  are  reaching  too  far.  I  think  we 
are  broadcasting  in  49  diflTerent  languages. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Bruns.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kerry.  Is  that  too  many?  Would  there  be  significant  sav- 
ings by  broadcasting  in  fewer  and  still  have  the  same  strength  of 
message? 

Mr.  Bruns.  I  think  it  is  too  many  languages.  I  think  it  needs  to 
be  rationalized.  It  has  grown  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Most  of  the 
languages  that  we  have  added  recently  have  either  been  added  be- 
cause Congress  has  asked  us  or  directed  us  to  add  or  there  was 
some  national  security  reason  for  adding  them — ^for  instance,  So- 
mali was  added  because  of  the  situation  there. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  think  that  needs  to  be  thought  about  and 
certainly  at  the  hearing  on  broadcasting.  I  do  not  want  to  get  too 
far  afield  here,  but  that  is  something  that  we  need  to  think  about. 

Mr.  Bruns.  Sir,  if  I  may,  I  think  frankly  we  are  stretched  too 
thin.  I  think  if  we  took  tne  resources  that  we  had  and  devoted 
them  to  fewer  languages  it  would  be  better. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  would  be  my  sense. 

Mr.  Bruns.  It  is  my  sense  as  well. 

Mr.  Silverman.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  1994  budget  pro- 

{)osal,  of  the  reductions  we  talked  about,  the  $46  million,  $10  mil- 
ion  of  that  is  applied  to  the  Broadcasting  Bureau,  which  would  en- 
t£iil  three  language  or  other  services  of  the  broadcasting  operation. 
Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  belabor  this  panel  now, 
you  know,  because  automatically  we  are  going  to  get  off  into  mis- 
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sion,  and  mission  is  at  the  center  of  our  discussion  on  May  26.  And 
on  May  26,  we  need  to  come  here  and  really  think  out  and  talk 
about  who  is  doing  what,  and  what  the  goals  are  and  what  the  real 
achievement  capacity  of  each  of  these  entities  are.  Because  that 
definition  of  mission  is  going  to  be  central  to  the  choices  we  make 
about  what  moves  where  or  what  we  keep  or  do  not  keep.  And  it 
is  an  important  discussion,  obviously. 

I  mean  we  are  kicking  around  some  ideas  that  there  may  be 
some  shuffling  of  entities  and  some  ways  to  conceivably  reduce 
costs  and  meet  the  target  savings  of  the  administration  without 
necessarily  eliminating  completely  some  of  the  missions.  That  may 
be  feasible.  I  do  not  know  yet. 

The  obvious  question  is  whether  you  could  do  something  like  that 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  independence  of  the  message  and 
voice,  which  is  obviously  central  to  this  effort. 

So,  anjrway,  let  us  leave  that  aside.  We  will  let  you  off  the  hook, 
and  I  will  proceed  to  the  next  panel.  But  I  think  the  issues  have 
been  well  laid  out  on  the  table,  and  I  appreciate  your  time. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  We  will  now  move  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy.  The  advantage  of  the  people  who  go  last  is  that 
there  are  very  few  people  here  to  hear  what  they  say,  and  they  can 
get  away  witn  outrageous  testimony  and  comments.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gershman,  welcome.  Thank  you  for  your  patience  also.  Do 
you  have  an  opening  statement  you  wish  to  make? 

STATEMENT  OF  CARL  GERSHMAN,  PRESmENT,  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  Gershman.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  lengthy,  written 
statement  which  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record. 

Senator  Kerry.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gershman.  I  will  just  make  a  few  brief  opening  comments 
before  you  have  questions.  I  would  like  to,  first  of  all,  let  you  know 
that  last  month  our  board  elected  John  Brademas  as  our  new 
chairman.  Win  Lord  had  been  our  chairman,  and  is  now,  of  course, 
serving  in  the  administration;  and  he  sends  his  best  regards.  John 
does  not  have  his  schedule  quite  in  sync  with  ours  yet,  and  that 
is  why  he  cannot  be  with  us  today. 

I  would  just  like  very  briefly  to  try  to  give  you  a  sense  of  where 
we  are  at  in  this  new  period.  In  the  decade  since  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  came  into  existence,  the  world  has 
changed,  as  you  have  indicated.  And  the  issue  of  democracy  pro- 
motion has  assumed  a  much  higher  priority  for  America  and  the 
world  community. 

In  the  1980's,  we  saw  a  growing  bipartisan  consensus  in  support 
of  the  view  that  support  for  democracy  served  the  broad  national 
interests  of  the  United  States.  And  President  Clinton,  in  his  inau- 
gural address,  embraced  this  bipartisan  consensus  when  he  said 
that,  "Our  hopes,  our  hearts,  our  hands  are  with  those  on  every 
continent  who  are  building  democracy  and  freedom.  Their  cause  is 
America's  cause." 

And  this  reflects  an  appreciation  that,  in  this  so-called  post-cold 
war  world  that  you  referred  to,  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
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are  best  served  if  more  and  more  countries  can  make  the  successful 
transition  to  stable  democracies. 

As  we  know,  and  as  you  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  world  is 
still  a  very  dangerous  place;  more  so,  in  many  respects,  than  dur- 
ing the  cold  war,  which  at  least  provided  a  very  rough  kind  of  sta- 
bility. The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Empire  has  left  many  bitter  con- 
flicts in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  there 
are  growing  conflicts  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 

A  new  book  describes  all  of  these  regions  as  zones  of  turmoil,  and 
notes  that  it  will  be  the  fundamental  strategy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  foreseeable  future  to  help  coimtries  make  the  transition  from 
this  zone  of  turmoil  to  the  zone  of  peace,  which  now  includes  some 
15  percent  of  the  world's  population  who  live  in  stable  democracies. 

There  may  be  many  difficult  decisions  the  U.S.  will  face  in  the 
coming  years,  but  one  thing  will  be  clear:  And  that  is,  that  it  will 
be  desirable  for  more  countries  to  become  democracies.  This  will 
serve  the  cause  of  peace,  of  trade,  of  the  environment,  and  it  will 
be  consistent  with  our  Nation's  highest  values.  And,  since  democ- 
racy is  increasingly  understood  as  not  just  free  elections  and  good 
government,  but  as  a  strong  civil  society,  a  free  press,  a  free  econ- 
omy, free  trade  unions,  and  vigorous  institutions  at  the  grassroots 
level,  it  is  inevitable  that,  increasingly,  the  effort  to  promote  de- 
mocracy will  emphasize  the  work  of  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must  view  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's request  for  a  budget  increase  of  $20  million  for  the  Endow- 
ment. As  the  President  said,  increased  funding  for  democratic  as- 
sistance is  a  legitimate  part  of  our  national  security  budget.  In- 
creased assistance  to  the  Endowment  will  ensure  that  funds  are 
use  efficiently  to  support  nongovernmental  organizations  and  rep- 
resentatives of  civil  society. 

You  indicated  in  your  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the 
need  for  the  U.S.  to  maintain  presence  in  many  countries  around 
the  world.  And  one  way  we  do  that,  not  the  only  way,  is  by  engag- 
ing democratic  activists  at  the  grassroots  level  throughout  the 
world,  who  are  carrying  on  this  struggle  at  the  frontlines  of  demo- 
cratic change.  And  also,  by  enabling  institutions  in  the  U.S.,  such 
as  our  parties,  or  our  trade  unions,  our  chamber,  and  so  forth,  to 
be  able  to  be  active  abroad  in  carrying  not  only  the  message  of  de- 
mocracy, but  also  the  very  complex  institutional  capabilities  that 
are  necessary  in  order  to  build  democratic  institutions. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  point  about  the  NED's  budget 
and  work.  When  we  got  underway  in  1984,  about  half  of  our  fund- 
ing was  for  programs  in  Latin  America;  and  that  continued  through 
1989.  Since  then,  the  global  democratic  revolution  has  vastly  in- 
creased the  number  of  countries  that  are  going  through  a  process 
of  democratic  transition,  and  where  there  are  groups  that  need  our 
support. 

For  example,  and  this  is  iust  one  example,  during  the  first  7 
years  of  our  existence,  we  did  nothing  in  the  Middle  Sast.  In  large 
part,  it  was  because  there  were  no  groups  that  approached  us  for 
support  from  the  Middle  East.  But  during  the  past  2  years,  the 
work  in  this  region  has  been  among  our  top  priorities.  I  do  not 
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think  I  have  to  explain  to  this  committee  the  awesome  obst'\cles  to 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East,  or  how  crucial  it  would  be  for  our 
interests  and  for  the  cause  of  democracy  worldwide,  if  democracy 
were  to  advance  in  the  Arab  world;  especially,  given  the  rise  of  fun- 
damentalism and  other  threats  to  democratic  values. 

This  is  just  one  instance  where  the  dememds  on  the  Endowment 
have  grown,  in  accordance  with  the  growing  movements  that  seek 
to  plant  the  seeds  of  democracy  even  in  the  most  infertile  soil.  I 
could  mention  many  other  regions  and  countries,  such  as  Africa  or 
China,  but  it  is  a  truly  global  phenomenon  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Endowment  has  a  unique  and  vital  role  to 
play  here,  providing  venture  capital  for  new  initiatives,  assisting 
those  who  are  fighting  for  democracy  in  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, helping  ensure  that  new  democracies  do  not  reverse 
their  course,  coordinating  the  activities  of  a  growing  number  of  pri- 
vate organizations  and  donors,  bringing  intellectuals  and  activists 
together  to  examine  the  complex  issues  that  are  involved  in  efforts 
to  build  stable,  democratic  societies  in  countries  that  have  never 
known  democracy. 

We  believe  we  have  taken  significant  strides  toward  fulfilling  the 
vision  of  those  who  created  the  Endowment  a  decade  ago,  and  we 
look  forward  to  continued  cooperation  with  the  subcommittee  and 
with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  staff,  as  we  move  forward  in  a 
new  and  demanding  era  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  the 
world.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gershman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Carl  Gershman 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  review  the  Administration's  budget  request  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  Today  I  will  focus  on  how  we  are  shaping  our  priorities  to  meet 
the  chaUenges  of  the  complex  world  that  has  emerged  in  the  aftermath  of  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  of  the  recent  past. 

The  Administration's  request  for  NED  in  FY94  is  $50  million,  an  increase  of 
$18.75  million  over  the  current  authorization.  We  are  deeply  gratified  by  this  sig- 
nificant vote  of  confidence  in  the  Endowment's  global  program  to  strengthen  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  view  the  request  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  vast  unfin- 
ished business  that  lies  ahead  for  those  countries  struggling  either  to  achieve  demo- 
cratic openings  or  to  make  successful  democratic  transitions. 

democracy  promotion  and  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

During  a  time  when  government  programs  are  being  cut  to  address  serious  fiscal 
problems  which  affect  us  all,  the  Administration's  request  also  reflects  its  firmly  ar- 
ticulated conviction  that  promoting  democracy  is  very  much  in  America's  long  term 
interest. 

You  wiU  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  Secretary  Christopher  appeared  before 
the  full  Committee  for  his  confirmation,  he  articulated  the  Administration's  inten- 
tion to  make  democracy  promotion  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  its  foreign  poli^r,  de- 
claring that  "support  for  democracy  and  human  rights  abroad  can  and  should  be  a 
central  strategic  tenet  in  improving  our  own  security." 

Indeed,  no  nation  has  a  greater  stake  than  we  do  in  the  outcome  of  today's  demo- 
cratic upheavals,  and  the  money  that  is  spent  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  promote 
democracy  is  a  shrewd  investment  in  our  security.  As  Secretary  Christopher  pointed 
out,  just  as  democracies  do  not  make  war  on  their  neighbors,  they  make  more  reli- 
able partners  in  diplomacy,  business,  trade,  arms  accords,  and  global  environmental 
protection. 

I  can  only  add  that  even  where  our  security  or  economic  interests  are  not  directly 
affected,  Americans  still  have  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the  fate  of  other  peo- 
ple's struggles  for  freedom  and  self-government.  President  Clinton  expressed  this 
view  with  great  eloquence  in  his  inaugural  address:  "Our  hopes,  our  hearts,  our 
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hands  are  with  those  on  every  continent  who  are  building  democracy  and  freedom. 
Their  cause  is  America's  cause." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  are  aware,  it  is 
not  the  role  of  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  to  carry  out  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. Indeed,  the  Endowment  was  established  as  a  non-covemmental  institution  pre- 
cisely so  it  could  pursue  its  mission  free  of  the  day-to-day  diplomatic  considerations 
which  shape  oflicial  U.S.  dealings  with  other  countries.  NED's  Board  of  Directors, 
a  distinguished,  diverse,  and  bipartisan  group  of  Americans  actively  committed  to 
carrying  out  its  mandate,  is  independent  of  the  Administration. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Administration  has  moved  ahead  to  implement  its  pro-de- 
mocracy agenda,  it  has  consulted  with  us  to  gain  insights  from  our  extensive  experi- 
ence. We  intend  to  maintain  a  relationship  with  the  various  agencies  involved  in 
democracy  promotion,  including  the  new  Global  Affairs  unit  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment headed  by  Tim  Wirth,  even  as  we  continue  to  work  closely  with  the  Congress 
and  its  various  oversight  bodies,  and  with  USIA,  which  has  provided  much  appre- 
ciated support  for  our  efforts. 

One  additional  word  about  the  Endowment's  Board.  Earlier  this  month,  it  selected 
former  Congressman  and  New  Yorii  University  President,  Dr.  John  Brademas  as  its 
new  Chairman.  I  know  that  some  of  you  remember  John  well  from  his  days  in  the 
Congress,  where  he  compiled  such  a  distinguished  record.  Needless  to  say,  the  En- 
dowment is  fortunate  to  have  this  deeply  committed  (small  d)  democrat  at  its  helm. 
John  wanted  me  to  convey  to  you  his  interest  in  consulting  with  the  committee  and 
the  rest  of  the  Congress  during  this  important  period  for  the  Endowment.  As  you 
know,  John  replaces  Ambassador  Winston  Lord,  who  has  taken  a  key  policy  position 
in  the  State  Department  after  providing  outstanding  leadership  to  the  Endowment. 

As  any  realistic  assessment  of  the  state  of  democracy  in  the  world  today  reveals, 
few  of  those  countries  that  have  recently  emerged  from  dictatorship  can  truly  be 
considered  stable  democracies.  What  all  have  learned  is  that  democracy  is  not  an 
easy  form  of  government  to  maintain.  This  is  especially  true  for  those  countries  that 
lack  an  educated  populace,  a  substantial  middle  class,  an  established  market  econ- 
omy, or  a  democratic  culture. 

The  challenges  facing  the  Endowment,  therefore,  are  greater  and  more  complex 
than  ever  before.  From  Latin  America  to  the  Middle  East,  from  the  newly  independ- 
ent states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  Sub-Sahara  Africa,  the  principal  task  for 
NED  is  to  help  create  and  strengthen  democratic  institutions,  spread  democratic 
ideas,  and  nurture  democratic  values.  This  is  notjust  the  work  of  years  but  of  gen- 
erations. Indeed,  it  is  the  mission  for  which  the  Endowment  was  originally  created: 
long-term  democratic  development. 

One  key  advantage  in  carrying  out  this  work  is  the  Endowment's  unique  struc- 
ture, which  includes,  amon^  its  numerous  grantees,  four  constituent  Institutes:  the 
Center  for  International  Private  Enterprise  (CIPE),  the  Free  Trade  Union  Institute 
(FTUI),  the  International  Republican  Institute  (IRI),  and  the  National  Democratic 
Institute  for  International  Affairs  (NDI).  These  Institutes  have  a  proven  track 
record  in  developing  and  implementing  highly  effective  programs  worldwide  related 
to  the  sectors  in  which  they  work. 

NON-DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETIES 

Much  of  the  increase  in  the  Endowment's  budget  wiU  enable  NED  to  inaplement 
more  effectively  a  key  element  of  the  long-range  strategy  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  January  of  last  year,  calling  for  increased  spending  in  those  remaining 
authoritarian  countries — concentrated  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East — where 
there  is  significant  resistance  to  democratic  political  change  from  ^vemment  au- 
thorities and  powerful  entrenched  interests.  To  reinforce  the  relatively  weak  and 
often  inexperienced  democratic  movements  in  these  countries,  the  Endowment  pro- 
vides "venture  capital"  to  help  them  overcome  the  many  social,  cultural,  political 
and  historical  obstacles  they  face.  This  is  particularly  important  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  alternative  funding  for  these  countries  is  usually  limited,  and  in  addition,  it 
is  awkwEU-d  for  a  U.S.  government  agency  to  provide  such  assistance. 

Middle  East 

Democracy  faces  perhaps  its  greatest  challenge  in  the  Middle  East,  a  region  from 
which  I  recently  returned  for  the  second  time  in  less  than  nine  months.  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  democracy  is  opposed  by  authoritarian  regimes,  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  people  who  often  regard  it  as  a  tool  of  Western  imperialism,  and  seen  as  conflict- 
ing with  the  principles  of  Islam.  Despite  these  obstacles,  the  possibility  and  desir- 
ability of  a  democratic  future  have  become  part  of  the  political  debate  in  nearly 
every  Arab  country. 
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The  Endowment  is  deeply  committed  to  working  with  Islamists  who  advocate  al- 
ternatives to  militant  fundamentalism,  while  identifying  and  encouraging  demo- 
cratic elements  in  countries  moving  toward  wider  political  participation.  Indeed,  our 
work  in  this  region  during  the  past  year  has  been  among  the  most  exciting  in  which 
I  have  been  involved  during  my  nine  years  with  NED. 

We  are  under  no  illusions  that  promoting  democracy  iu  the  Middle  East  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  rest  of  the  Islamic  world  will  be  free  of  complications.  Nevertheless, 
as  some  Middle  Eastern  scholars  have  pointed  out,  of  all  the  non-Western  civiliza- 
tions in  the  world,  Islam  is  historically,  culturally,  and  religiously  closest  to  the 
West. 

Last  year.  Endowment  iunds  supported  regional  publishing  programs,  efforts  to 
promote  human  rights  and  democratic  concepts  in  Iran  and  Iraq,  an  expanded  pro- 
gram for  Turkey  which  included  a  regional  conference  on  constitution-making  for 
the  Central  Asian  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  an  historic  conference 
in  Cairo,  Egypt  on  democratic  challenges  in  the  Arab  World,  marking  the  first  time 
ever  such  a  gathering  was  convened  in  an  Arab  country.  Recently,  in  Yemen,  NED's 
party-afiiliated  Institutes  helped  prepare  the  groundwoik  for  the  first  competitive 
multi-party  elections  in  the  Arab  world,  which  took  place  last  month. 

An  increase  in  funding  will  enable  NED  to  assist  in  the  development  of  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations  and  to  support  activities  designed  to  promote  democratic 
values  throu^  publications,  training  seminars  and  education  programs.  Endow- 
ment priorities  will  continue  to  focus  on  identifying  and  assisting  democratic  groups 
in  countries  throughout  the  region,  encouraging  and  supporting  democratic  forces  in 
those  moving  towards  wider  political  participation,  and  strengthening  them  in 
young  democracies  such  as  Turkey. 

Asia 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Middle  East  is  but  one  region  where  Endowment  programs  are 
on  the  "cutting  edge"  of  democratic  change.  Many  of  the  so-called  "prebreakthrough" 
or  non-democratic  societies  are  located  in  Asia,  where  the  Endowment  is  using  a  va- 
riety of  strategies  to  create  democratic  openings  or  exploit  those  which  are  begin- 
ning to  develop.  One  such  example  is  China,  the  largest  and  most  important  re- 
maining Communist  country,  and  an  Endowment  priority.  As  opportunities  have  in- 
creased to  effect  change,  NED's  program  has  expanded  from  activities  predomi- 
nantly outside  of  China  to  those  reaching  into  the  country  itself. 

To  take  but  one  case,  in  FY92  the  ejole  group  Human  Rights  in  China  used  its 
Endowment  fiinding  to  establish  a  Legal  Education  and  Assistance  Program  provid- 
ing advice  and  support  for  Chinese  prisoners  of  conscience  and  victims  of  political 
persecution.  With  expanded  funding,  the  Endowment  could  increase  support  to  a  va- 
riety of  recently  established  publications  by  groups  in  the  West  who  are  able  in  to- 
days somewhat  more  open  climate  to  reach  most  of  their  target  recipients  through 
direct  mailings. 

In  addition,  the  Endowment  seeks  to  expand  various  publishing  projects  with 
groups  inside  China  who  are  introducing  Western  concepts  of  democracy,  women's 
rights,  and  political  pluralism.  As  the  ruling  party  in  China  turns  increasingly  to 
the  market  mechanism  to  produce  economic  growth,  the  Center  for  International 
Private  Enterprise  (CIPE),  a  core  grantee,  has  begun  to  organize  programs  inside 
the  country  introducing  to  the  country's  policy  makers  the  expertise  of  regional  and 
overseas  economists  (many  of  them  Chinese)  on  how  to  advance  market  reforms. 

I  know  that  Vietnam  is  a  country  with  particular  significance  for  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  £is  with  China,  opportunities  to  work  inside  the  country  have  increased 
during  the  past  year.  The  Endowment's  programs  have  focused  on  support  for  dis- 
sident voices  informing  the  Vietnamese  people  about  democracy  and  international 
human  rights  norms.  In  Cambodia,  under  the  threat  of  a  return  to  power  of  the  her 
Rouge  and  the  potential  collapse  of  the  UN  peace  plan,  NED  is  funding  several  in- 
digenous human  rights  organizations  and  a  center  for  democratic  education. 

With  Endowment  support,  the  Democratic  Voice  of  Burma,  a  radio  program  taped 
in  the  border  areas  of  Burma  and  broadcast  back  inside  the  country  from  Norway, 
is  providing  the  Burmese  people  much-needed  information  on  international  events, 
the  activities  of  the  democratictdly-elected  govemment-in-exile,  and  the  human 
rights  abuses  of  the  military  regime.  The  International  Republican  Institute  (IRI) 

Elans  to  continue  a  training  program  now  underway  with  the  National  League  for 
lemocracy,  the  party  of  Nobel  Peace  Laureate  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  helping  it  to  ex- 
pand its  organization  within  the  liberated  areas  and  communicate  with  supporters 
inside  occupied  Burma. 
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Africa 

Much  of  the  euphoria  generated  by  the  democratic  ferment  of  the  past  two  years 
in  Africa  has  dissipated,  with  optimism  tempered  by  economic  recession,  drought, 
corruption,  and  political  interference  by  the  armed  forces.  At  the  same  time,  the 
movement  toward  greater  pluralism  has  continued,  fueled  by  the  growth  of  inde- 
pendent civic  organizations,  many  of  them  funded  by  the  Endowment. 

NED  has  also  been  active  in  its  support  for  the  movement  for  multiparty  democ- 
racy and  free  and  fair  elections.  Last  year,  the  National  Democratic  Institute  for 
International  Affairs  (NDD  responded  to  a  request  from  the  Organization  of  AMcan 
Unity  to  conduct  a  seminar  on  election  monitoring,  which  a  seven-member  inter- 
national faculty  conducted  in  September  in  Addis  Ababa  for  over  50  OAU  staff  and 
ambassadors. 

Let  me  offer  an  example  of  how  a  small  amount  of  money  to  a  group  in  a  rel- 
atively unknown  country  can  make  a  significant  difference.  In  1990  the  small  West 
African  country  of  Benin  became  one  of  the  first  on  the  continent  to  hold  democratic 
elections.  After  participating  in  the  process,  a  lawyer  named  Sadikou  Alao  realized 
that  there  were  thousands  of  men  and  women  eager  to  provide  non-partisan  assist- 
ance in  helping  to  build  democracy  through  research,  civic  education,  and  active 
participation.  With  Endowment  assistance  in  1991,  he  launched  the  Study  and  Re- 
search Group  on  Democracy  and  Social  and  Economic  Development  in  Africa,  which 
has  since  become  known  by  its  French  acronym  GERDDES-AFRIQUE.  Alao  has 
parlayed  his  extraordinary  commitment  and  organizing  skills  into  a  regional  struc- 
ture consisting  of  over  2,500  volunteers  in  20  countries  who  are  helping  to  build 
democratic  institutions  throughout  West  and  Central  Africa. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  unsung  heroes  struggling  to  bring  democracy 
to  societies  in  Africa  where  the  obstacles  are  so  great.  One  is  a  theatre  troup  in  Si- 
erra Leone,  led  by  that  troubled  West  African  country's  leading  playwright,  which, 
with  Endowment  support,  goes  into  the  countryside  to  perform  skits  centered 
around  democratic  themes. 

Another  is  the  American-trained  businessman  who  has  used  his  experience  in  Los 
Angeles  working  for  Stevie  Wonder's  radio  station  to  establish  in  his  native  Burkina 
Faso  the  first  independent  FM  station  on  the  African  continent.  Among  Radio  Hori- 
zon's broadcasts  are  programs  dealing  with  human  rights  (organized  and  written  by 
an  Endowment  grantee)  that  cannot  get  aired  on  government-control  led  stations. 
The  station  also  airs  talk  shows,  something  we  take  for  granted,  but  an  absolutely 
revolutionary  act  in  Africa. 

With  additional  funding,  the  Endowment  will  be  able  to  work  in  FY94  in  all  of 
Africa's  most  influential  countries:  Nigeria,  Zaire,  Kenya,  Ethiopia,  and  South  Afri- 
ca, without  neglecting  smaller  countries  such  as  MaU,  Zambia,  and  Benin  whose 
democratic  breakthroughs  have  enhanced  their  regional  importance.  Priority  will  be 
given  to  regional  programs  that  bring  together  African  democrats  who  might  other- 
wise remain  isolated,  supfwrt  human  ri^ts  and  other  civic  organizations,  and  fund 
initiatives  which  support  increased  press  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  Cuba  continues  to  resist  the  democratic  tide  afler 
over  30  years  of  authoritarian  rule.  The  Endowment's  progrtun  for  Cuba  has  been 
multifaceted,  combining  support  for  exile  groups  working  for  change  outside  the 
country  with  helping  those  working  from  within  to  expose  human  rights  abuses  and 
disseminate  information  informing  the  Cuban  people  about  the  actions  of  their  own 
government  and  about  the  worldwide  democratic  trend.  Increased  funding  in  FY94 
will  enable  the  Endowment  to  continue  a  broad  program  in  Cuba  without  exhaust- 
ing our  budget  for  those  fragile  democracies  in  Latin  America  which  are  discussed 
below. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  past,  ongoing,  and  future  programs  in  the  most  "dif- 
ficult" countries.  I  am  appending  to  this  statement  the  section  on  program  high- 
lights from  our  1992  annual  report  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  range  of  ^ro- 
srams  we  fund  in  every  region  of  the  world,  m  this  summary  makes  clear,  NED 
has  not  avoided  engagement  in  those  countries  where  powerful  obstacles  to  demo- 
cratic development  persist. 

EMERGING  DEMOCRACIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Professor  Larry  Diamond  has  pointed  out,  of  the  more  than  50 
countries  that  have  made  transitions  to  democracy  since  1973,  only  three  (Greece, 
Portugal,  Spain)  can  be  considered  stable  and  fully  consolidated.  One-third  have  ex- 
perienced either  the  complete  breakdown  of  democracy  or  substantial  deterioration 
of  civil  liberties  and  peaceful  electoral  competition.  Although  authoritarian  regimes 
have  been  cast  off,  the  emerging  democracies  face  vast  economic  and  social  problems 
while  lacking  effective  democratic  institutions  to  help  cope  with  them  effectively. 
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Continuing  engagement  with  these  countries  as  they  seek  to  strengthen  their  demo- 
cratic infrastructure  is  a  major  priority  for  the  Endowment. 

New  Independent  States 

There  is  no  more  critical  example  of  countries  in  transition  which  demand  con- 
tinuing attention  and  support  than  the  New  Independent  States  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Regardless  of  how  the  current  constitutional  crisis  plays  itself  out  in  Russia, 
a  long-term  approach  to  strengthen  the  institutions  of  civil  society  there  and  in  the 
other  new  independent  states  is  the  only  viable  way  to  achieve  stable  democratic 
development.  Still,  some  inunediate  steps  can  be  taken  to  help  shore  up  the  demo- 
cratic forces  during  this  critical  period,  and  I  am  proud  to  reoort  that  Endowment 
ffrantees,  including  the  core  groups,  were  able  to  respond  with  particular  speed  to 
3ie  urgent  requests  for  assistance  in  con3  unction  with  the  recent  nationwide  ref- 
erendum in  Russia  which  offered  such  a  hopeful  outcome. 

Currently,  the  Endowment's  programs  in  the  New  Independent  States  encompass 
all  aspects  of  building  civil  society,  from  supporting  independent  publications  and 
building  political  parties  to  providing  basic  trade  union  skills  and  promoting  privat- 
ization and  entrepreneurship.  To  illustrate  with  a  few  examples: 

— Concentrating  on  the  new  independent  trade  unions  in  the  industrial  cities 
along  the  Volga  River  and  in  the  Urals,  the  Free  Trade  Union  Institute  (FTUI) 
is  conducting  seminars  focusing  on  developing  basic  skills  in  union  organizing 
and  collective  bargaining,  with  additional  emphasis  on  the  appropriate  role  for 
trade  unions  in  the  community  and  the  political  system.  The  Solidarity  trade 
union  in  Poland  has  contributed  trainers  for  these  programs,  as  well  as  for 
courses  sponsored  by  FTUI  for  trade  unionists  in  Lithuania  and  Belarus. 

— Working  with  the  popular  democratic  movement  of  Ukraine  (RUFH),  the 
Center  for  hitemational  Private  Enterprise  (CIPE)  is  helping  to  build  an  infor- 
mation and  resource  bank  to  provide  assistance  to  entrepreneurs,  which  will  in 
turn  help  the  country  develop  a  strong  private  sector  as  it  undertakes  to  re- 
structure the  economy  in  the  face  of  continued  resistance  by  former  Communist 
Party  functionaries  still  in  positions  of  power. 

— Interlegal  (Moscow)  has  played  a  leading  role  in  providing  legal  and  con- 
stitutional support  for  Russia's  developing  non-profit  sector,  including  assist- 
ance to  tiie  Nloscow  City  Council  in  the  drafting  of  laws  on  non-governmental 
organizations. 

— A  Russian-language  weekly  wiU  soon  be  printed  in  Bishkek,  Kyrgyzstan 
and  distributed  throu^out  Central  Asia,  the  first  such  effort  of  its  kinoTin  the 
region. 

Although  Russia  and  Ukraine  will  remain  the  priority  republics  for  Endowment 

Srogramming,  projects  by  both  core  and  discretionary  grantees  will  continue  to  be 
eveloped  in  otner  parts  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  including  the  Caucasus  region 
and  Central  Asia.  In  these  regions,  NED  programs  wiU  focus  on  spreading  demo- 
cratic values  and  deepening  an  understanding  of  democratic  practice  for  a  region 
that  has  been  cut  off  from  the  democratic  world  for  so  long. 

Centred  and  Eastern  Europe 

Democracy  is  far  from  consolidated  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  where 
interethnic  tension  has  added  additional  obstacles  to  the  challenges  of  creating  via- 
ble market  economies.  Two  critical  priority  areas  are  the  promotion  of  cross-border 
cooperation  and  the  resolution  of  inter-ethnic  conflict.  As  the  political  situation  in 
several  countries,  most  notably  Romania,  Slovakia,  and  the  republics  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  is  threatened  by  power  elites  bent  on  manipulating  nationalist  passions, 
NED  fiinds  are  being  directed  toward  programs  which  help  spread  democratic  ideas. 

In  February,  a  pilot  program  brought  together  for  the  first  time  all  four  of  the 
Endowment's  core  grantees  and  several  discretionary  grantees  to  offer  a  week -long 
Seminar  on  Democracy  in  which  over  200  Romanian  democrats  participated.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  traveling  to  Bucharest  to  witness  this  extraordinary  event:  a  "hands- 
on"  seminar  taught  by  practitioners  from  various  fields,  including  trade  unionists, 
specialists  in  economic  reform,  local  government  officials,  grassroots  political  activ- 
ists, journalists,  and  human  rights  experts. 

The  seminar  in  Romania  grew  out  of  a  key  component  of  the  NED  strate©'  docu- 
ment which  calls  for  taking  greater  advantage  of  our  unique  "multi-sectoraF  struc- 
ture, which  can  offer  a  full  service  response  to  the  needs  of  emerging  democracies. 
It  was  felt  that  the  deep  divisions  among  Romanian  democrats  made  the  country 
ideal  for  a  program  bringing  them  together  in  this  way.  With  additional  funding, 
the  Endowment  would  be  able  to  replicate  this  Seminar  across  the  region. 

Endowment  ftinding  is  also  enabhng  the  various  organizations  working  for  democ- 
racy in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  support  each  other's  work  through  Centers 
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for  Pluralism,  which  have  now  been  set  up  in  the  following  cities:  Budapest,  Bucha- 
rest, Bratislava,  Tirgu  Mures,  Sofia,  Sejny,  and  Warsaw. 

In  March,  representatives  of  over  20  non-governmental  organizations  and  publica- 
tions from  throughout  the  region  gathered  in  the  Warsaw  Center  for  a  three-day 
discussion  setting  out  plans  lor  working  together  across  borders,  professional  sec- 
tors, and  ideologies.  Workshops  on  democracy  training  helped  facilitate  additional 
discussion  about  the  most  effective  means  of  communicating  democratic  ideas.  The 
Centers,  which  are  operated  by  the  Institute  for  Democracy  in  Eastern  Europe,  a 
long-time  Endowment  grantee,  will  help  fill  the  need  which  has  existed  in  the  region 
since  the  fall  of  Communism  for  democratic  organizations  to  share  ideas  and  re- 
sources with  one  another. 

Much  of  the  Endowment's  increased  funding  for  the  region  in  FY94  would  help 
to  sustain  key  civic  oi^anizations  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  seeking  to  help 
their  societies  cope  with  a  host  of  social,  economic  and  ethnic  problems.  These 
groups  cannot  expect  to  receive  support  from  their  governments,  which  are  in  the 
midst  of  painful  economic  restructuring.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  attempting  to 
cope  with  the  higher  prices  of  basic  supplies  which  have  accompanied  the  restruc- 
turing. 

Latin  America 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  impressive  gains  made  in  Latin  America  during  the 
1980's,  many  countries  face  serious  political,  economic,  and  cultural  threats  to  demo- 
cratic consolidation.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  September  1991  military  coup  in 
Haiti,  the  February  1992  attempted  coup  in  Venezuela,  and  the  April  1992  self- 
coup"  by  Peruvian  President  Alberto  Fujimori  to  appreciate  the  ongoing  threats  to 
democracy  that  have  reverberated  throughout  the  region. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  Endowment  has  supported  a  wide  range  of  indei}end- 
ent  civic  organizations,  human  rights  agencies,  news  media,  and  research  centers 
seeking  to  strengthen  democratic  governance  through  institutional  reforms,  to  mobi- 
lize citizen  participation  in  the  democratic  process,  and  to  stimulate  national  dia- 
logue among  competing  sectors  to  resolve  national  conflict. 

One  such  program  is  taking  place  funidst  the  breakdown  of  democratic  institu- 
tions and  political  parties  in  Peru,  where  the  Endowment  is  supporting  Foro 
Neicional/Intemacional,  a  new  group  committed  to  the  process  of  promoting  dialogue 
and  building  consensus  among  a  wide  range  of  social  and  political  sectors.  The  goal 
is  to  identify  areas  of  agreement  and  develop  possible  solutions  to  the  major  chal- 
lenges of  democratic  governance.  To  strengthen  the  project,  Foro  is  seeking  to  lever- 
age the  Endowment's  funding  level  of  $57,500  with  additional  support. 

If  the  Endowment  were  to  receive  additional  funding,  its  programs  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  FY94  could  expand  to  take  advantage  of  new  openings,  such  as  in  Mexico  and 
El  Salvador.  In  Mexico,  technical  assistance  provided  to  civic  groups  involved  in 
electoral  reform  and  monitoring  by  the  National  Democratic  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  (NDI)  has  helped  them  begin  preparation  for  the  large  monitoring 
effort  needed  for  the  1994  presidential  elections. 

Increased  funding  will  additionally  help  the  Endowment  meet  new  and  serious 
challenges,  such  as  in  Peru  and  Venezuela.  A  larger  program  would  be  developed 
for  Brazil,  the  hemisphere's  largest  and  most  populous  country,  where  democracy 
faces  threats  from  economic  stagnation,  a  weak  political  party  system,  widespread 
popular  misunderstanding  of  and  lack  of  attachment  to  the  democratic  system,  and 
the  recent  presidential  crisis.  Finally,  extensive  consultations  have  been  under  way 
with  the  Endowment's  core  grantees,  regional  experts,  and  others  to  see  how  NED 
can  most  constructively  use  its  resources  in  Haiti  to  promote  peaceful  democratic 
development  in  that  troubled  country. 

New  Multi-Regional  Initiatives 

As  it  enters  its  tenth  year,  fir.  Chairman,  the  Endowment  has  established  a  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  build  the  kind  of  substantial  program  its  congressional  spon- 
sors had  in  mind  when  the  NED  Act  was  passed.  Central  to  that  foundation  is  the 
growing  level  of  professionalism,  experience,  technical  capability  and  programmatic 
reach  among  the  broad  number  of  organizations  that  have  served  as  U.S.  grantees, 
most  notably  the  Endowment's  affiliated  party,  labor,  and  business  Institutes.  The 
proposed  increase  in  funding  will  enable  NED  to  continue  to  build  up  the  institu- 
tional capabilities  of  these  core  groups  and  to  strengthen  the  discretionary  (i.  e., 
small  grants)  program,  while  improving  the  overall  level  of  planning  and  coordina- 
tion as  set  fortn  in  our  strategy  document. 

The  increase  would  also  enable  NED  to  begin  to  develop  new  capabilities  in  addi- 
tional institutional  sectors  essential  to  the  strengthening  of  democracy  where  cur- 
rent funding  levels  have  not  nearly  kept  pace  with  either  the  need  or  the  demand. 
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One  obvious  way  to  help  emerging  democracies  develop  democratic  culture  is 
through  civic  education,  a  field  that  is  seriously  underdeveloped.  Basic  curricular 
materials  in  different  languages  and  adapted  to  difierent  cultures  are  virtually  non- 
existent. Teacher  training  capabilities  in  democracy  education  are  similarly  limited. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  NED  has  been  able  to  provide  the  American  F*ederation 
of  Teachers,  a  leader  in  this  field,  but  a  single  position  to  coordinate  work  in  this 
area.  Beyond  the  vast  numbers  of  school  systems  are  adult  civic  programs  in  scores 
of  countries.  Inasmuch  as  the  establishment  of  democratic  values  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  process  of  democratization,  stren^hening  the  institutional  capabuities  of 
those  groups  disseminating  and  Uiuminatmg  democratic  ideas  will  be  a  mad  or  pro- 
grammatic priority  for  the  Endowment  in  the  years  ahead. 

Another  priority  will  be  in  the  critical  area  of  human  rights,  where  the  Endow- 
ment has  provided  support  to  numerous  groups  abroad.  That  support  has  been  for 
the  most  part  limited  to  small  amounts  offunaing  to  maintain  or  expand  their  oper- 
ations. Many  of  the  newer  groups,  particularly  those  functioning  in  the  most  repres- 
sive countries,  are  in  dire  need  of  training  in  human  ri^ts  monitoring  and  report- 
ing that  is  best  provided  by  professionals  working  in  the  field.  An  independent  cen- 
ter for  human  rights  trainmg  (modeled,  perhaps  on  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journal- 
ists) could  draw  upon  the  expertise  of  retired  or  working  human  rights  professionals 
to  provide  short  term  training  in  human  rights  monitoring  and  reporting  to  activists 
abroad. 

A  third  area  is  independent  media,  where  the  Endowment  is  currently  able  to 
make  some  small  grants  to  help  sustain  fledjgling  publications  and  radio  broadcasts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  no  society  can  consider  itself  truly  democratic  until  its  citizens  have 
ea^  access  to  information  which  will  help  them  make  informed  decisions.  With  the 
admtional  funding  proposed  by  the  Administration  and  included  in  our  FY94  budget 
request,  NED  would  provide  equipment  and  training  for  small-scale  media  efforts 
both  in  authoritarian  countries  and  in  those  transitional  democracies  where  so 
many  potentially  important  initiatives  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  ofl"  the  ground 
for  lack  of  outside  support. 

Managerial  Reforms 

The  Endowment  remains  committed  to  complying  fully  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  March  1991  report  of  the  General  Accounting  Oflice  dealing  with  grants  man- 
agement and  oversight.  The  action  plan  approved  by  the  Board  in  June  of  that  year 
was  favorably  reviewed  by  the  GAO  in  a  followup  report,  and  the  Endowment's  im- 
plementation of  the  plan  is  well  under  way.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
emphasis  this  Subcommittee  has  placed  on  seeing  that  the  Endowment  provide  the 
requisite  oversight  of  its  grants  program  to  make  certain  that  federal  funds  are 
spent  as  intended.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  during  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
made  the  development  oi  an  effective  system  of  grants  management  and  oversight 
our  highest  priority.  And  though  significant  progress  ha*  been  achieved,  we  reaUze 
that  this  process  will  require  ongoing  attention  emd  review. 

Last  year,  NED  commissionea  and  completed  independent  evaluations  of  its  pro- 
n-ams  in  Nigeria  and  Romania  and  has  incorporated  the  recommendations  from 
these  reports  into  the  design  of  its  current  projects  in  both  of  these  countries.  The 
Endowment  has  also  stepped  up  its  financial  control  capabilities  tiirough  hiring  ad- 
ditional administrative  staff  in  the  areas  of  auditing,  accounting,  and  grants  man- 
agement, and  has  developed  a  detailed  strategy  for  conducting  audits  in  accordance 
with  0MB  Circular  A-133.  The  requirements  of  A-133  have  increased  substantially 
the  amount  of  staff  effort  needed  to  identify  audit  firms,  obtain  bids,  engage  audi- 
tors, review  their  reports,  and  resolve  audits. 

In  order  to  remam  on  the  cutting  edge  of  change,  NED  has  continued  to  work 
wdth  small  organizations  both  here  and  abroad  with  the  expertise  and  commitment 
required  for  the  effective  implementation  of  programs.  Because  their  programmatic 
expertise  is  not  matched  by  a  bureaucratic  capability  in  managing  public  funds,  we 
are  firmly  committed  to  providing  the  technical  assistance  necessary  to  enable  each 
small  organization  with  which  we  work  to  cany  out  successfiil  projects  with  full  fi- 
nancial accountability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  era  in  which  federal  spending  has  to  be  watched  particularly 
closely,  we  firmly  believe  that  spending  for  democracy  promotion  is  extraordinarily 
cost-effective.  To  the  extent  that  carefully  targeted  spending  on  free  elections, 
human  rights  monitoring,  civic  education,  independent  media,  and  other  initiatives 
represents  a  substantial  investment  in  a  more  peaceful  world,  it  helps  the  U.S.  save 
millions  of  dollars  that  might  be  otherwise  needed  for  defense  spending  or  economic 
and  humanitarian  assistance. 

Indeed,  the  principal  challenge  facing  this  country  in  the  decades  ahead  will  be 
to  assist  the  transition  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  world's  countries  to  stable  democ- 
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racies.  Given  the  turbulence,  instability  and  conflict  that  predominate  in  so  many 
of  these  countries,  this  is  a  challenge  of  awesome  dimensions  and  will  require  a  sus- 
tained effort  by  the  United  States. 

We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee during  this  critical  period,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gershman.  I  welcome 
your  comments.  I  welcome  the  increase  in  the  funding,  and  I  think 
that  NED  is  one  of  the  more  important  efforts  that  we  are  engaged 
in.  I  laud  the  President's  commitment,  for  his  administration,  to 
the  task  of  democracy  building  and  enhancement  around  the  world. 
It  is  tough  stuff,  does  not  come  easily;  very  hard  money  to  measure, 
in  some  regards.  A  lot  of  people  grow  impatient,  they  see  corrup- 
tion, demagogues,  failed  elections,  other  things  that  happen.  But, 
boy,  if  you  do  not  work  at  it,  and  if  you  are  not  there,  there  are 
a  lot  worse  things  that  would  happen.  And  I  have  watched  NED 
over  these  years,  and  have  great  respect  for  its  efforts.  You  know, 
you  are  not  going  to  find  any  quarrel  from  this  Senator,  certainly, 
with  those  increases. 

Before  I  ask  questions,  we  sort  of  inadvertently  have  joined  the 
panels  here.  I  suppose  if  we  were  going  to  join  them,  we  should 
have  had  you  up  there  with  the  USIA;  perhaps  it  was  better  that 
you  were  not. 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  Mr.  Pomar  from  the  BIB.  Whv  do 
we  not  just  have  your  opening  statement,  then  we  will  come  back 
and  get  in  some  questions,  and  that  way  we  can  proceed  to  wrap 
up  both  panels  simultaneously.  Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  MARK  POMAR,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING,  ON  BEHALF 
OF  DANIEL  A.  MICA,  CHAIRMAN;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MS.  PA- 
TRICIA SCHLUETER  AND  MR.  MICHAEL  MARCHETTI 

Dr.  Pomar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  a  statement  from  our  new  chairman,  Mr.  Dan  Mica,  who 
was  named  on  April  14  by  President  Clinton  as  the  new  chairman 
of  the  BIB. 

I  would  like  to  very  briefly  summarize  some  of  the  main  points 
in  our  statement.  While  the  discussions  on  consolidating  broadcast- 
ing have  been  taking  place,  RFE/RL  has  continued  to  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion; and  that  mission  remains  very  important  in  this  very  unsta- 
ble time  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Basically,  the  radios  have  continued  to  provide  in-depth  news 
and  analysis  of  political,  economic  and  social  developments.  But 
there  have  been  several  points  that  I  think  are  worthy  of  noting, 
that  have  developed  recently. 

One  of  the  points  that  the  radios  have  been  stressing  is  helping 
the  countries  in  the  region  overcome  ethnic  tensions  and  rising  na- 
tionalism. And  as  Yugoslavia  has  shown,  this  is  a  very,  very  critical 
point.  We  should  not  forget  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  Hun- 
garian minority  living  outside  of  Hungary.  There  is  a  very  large 
Russian  minority  living  outside  of  Russia,  over  25  million  people. 

And  in  this  very  unstable  time,  it  is  important  that  the  radios 
continue  to  play  a  moderating  role,  by  giving  voice  to  nonpartisan 
moderate  forces  that  are  a  counterweight  to  extremism. 
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Also,  the  radios  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  promoting 
and  explaining  market  economics.  You  mentioned  earlier  today  in 
your  remarks  that  you  came  across  a  woman  in  Moscow  who  did 
not  understand  the  ABC's  of  market  economics.  This  has  been  a 
point  that  RFE/RL  has  been  stressing  in  its  programming,  very 
often  in  a  domestic  context  that  would  be  understandable  to  its  au- 
dience. 

It  has  continued,  also,  to  strengfthen  the  basic  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, drawing  examples  from  the  history  of  the  countries  to 
which  we  broadcast.  And  it  has  also  helped  to  anchor  the  newly 
independent  states  in  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the  greater 
Western  alliances  such  as  NATO,  European  Economic  Community, 
CSC  and  others. 

But  one  point  I  would  like  to  stress,  I  think  this  is  very  impor- 
tant to  note.  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  serves  as  a  hands- 
on,  on  the  ground  training  center  for  journalists.  I  was  in  Moscow 
a  few  weeks  ago,  for  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  service. 
And  I  saw  the  Moscow  Bureau  of  Radio  Liberty  in  action. 

We  have  hired  hundreds  of  young  talented  journalists,  who  pro- 
vide programming  every  day.  They  are  being  trained  by  working 
and  providing  programs  for  us.  They  spend  some  time  in  Munich 
and  in  America  for  general  orientation  training.  They  go  back  and 
they  work  in  the  country.  And  this  has  been  something  that  Radio 
Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  is  very  proud  of,  and  I  think,  some- 
thing well  worth  stressing. 

Very  quickly,  in  terms  of  our  budget,  we  are  requesting  in  fiscal 
year  1994,  a  budget  of  $220  million;  and  this  is  virtually  identical 
to  our  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation,  and  provides  for  continued 
operations  of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  with  a  reduction  of 
61  full-time  positions  from  the  1993  appropriated  level.  Inflationary 
increases  required  in  1994  will  be  absorbed  by  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  Liberty. 

We  clearly  await  the  decision  of  the  Clinton  administration,  in 
terms  of  how  it  wants  to  go  forward  with  consolidation;  and  obvi- 
ously look  forward  to  the  hearings  here  before  your  committee  later 
this  month.  At  this  point,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mica  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Daniel  A.  Mica 

On  April  14,  President  Clinton  announced  my  designation  as  Chairman.  I  was  al- 
ready a  member  of  the  Board,  and  accepted  the  position  of  Chairman  because  I  be- 
lieve that  surrogate  broadcasting  continues  to  have  a  valuable  place  in  our  public 
diplomacy. 

1  intend  to  work  closely  with  the  White  House  and  Congress  as  we  review  the 
role  of  international  broadcasting  in  our  foreign  policy,  what  exactly  that  place  is 
and  how  we  organize  it  are  the  key  Questions  we  are  facing  right  now. 

It  is  worth  noting  at  the  outset  tne  objectives  of  U.S.  surrogate  broadcasting  in 
unstable  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union: 

1.  Help  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  continue  democratic  re- 
form by  providing  in-depth  news  and  analysis,  based  on  extensive  research  of 
domestic  political,  cultural-  and  economic  developments. 

2.  Help  countries  in  the  region  overcome  growing  ethnic  tensions  and  rising 
nationalism  by  providing:  (a)  a  moderate,  non-partisan  perspective  on  domestic 
and  regional  afiairs;  (b)  a  counterweight  to  voices  of  extremism,  and;  (c)  a  plat- 
form through  which  responsible  voices  representing  national  majority  and  mi- 
nority communities  can  explore  solutions  to  endemic  problems  in  tne  region. 
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3.  Promote  the  development  of  market  economies  in  the  region  by.  examining 
the  economic  diiliculties  facing  Eastern  Europe  and  the  NIS,  sharing  the  experi- 
ences of  other  nations,  and  analyzing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  current 
efforts  for  reform  and  transformation. 

4.  Strengthen  democracy  by  providing  practical  examples  and  lessons  from 
Western  societies  and  cultures  that  convey  the  challenges  and  rewards  of  demo- 
cratic government  in  ways  that  relate  specifically  to  RFE/RL's  broadcast  coun- 
tries. 

5.  Help  anchor  the  region  in  the  Western  world  bv  explaining  the  purpose 
and  activities  of  multilatersJ  organizations  such  as  NATO,  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  CSCE,  and  others  that  play  cru- 
cial roles  defending  and  integrating  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  community. 

6.  To  be  a  model  of  Western  journalism  and  provide  accurate,  comprehensive, 
and  objective  news  and  analysis  that  help  listeners  better  understand  domestic 
and  regional  developments  and  world  events  that  aflect  their  lives. 

These  are  important  goals  that  RFE/RL  is  achieving  daily  through  broadcasts  in 
23  lan^ages,  including  six  Central  Asia/Causasus  languages  not  covered  by  VGA. 
In  addition  to  shortwave,  we  now  broadcast  on  domestic  AM  and  PM  frequencies 
in  many  of  our  countries,  thereby  providing  listeners  with  a  clear,reliable  and  now 
convenient  signal.  RFE/RL  programming  contains  a  mixture  of  hard  news,  analysis, 
and  features  on  various  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  themes,  in  a  format 
that  resembles  in  some  ways  National  Public  Radio  in  this  country,  what  makes 
surrogate  broadcasting  unique,  though,  is  the  focus  on  domestic  news.  On  a  given 
day,  domestic  news  and  analysis  makes  up  60  to  70  percent  of  RFE/RL  program- 
ming. That  is  news  about  the  country,  reported  usuaUy  by  journalists  who  live 
there.  Poles,  Russians,  Tajiks,  and  others  tune  to  RFE/KL  to  leam  what  is  going 
on  in  their  own  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  BIB  is  requesting  a  FY  1994  budget  of  $220  million.  This  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  the  FY  1993  appropriation  and  provides  for  continued  operations 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  with  a  reduction  of  61  full-time  positions 
from  the  FY  1993  appropriated  level.  This  personnel  reduction  follows  a  lapse  of  120 
positions  during  Frs  1991-93.  The  mandatory  inflationary  increases  required  in  FY 
1994  will  be  absorbed  by  RFE/RL. 

President  Clinton  has  made  a  decision  to  consolidate  international  broadcasting 
and  thereby  achieve  cost  savings  and  acquire  greater  managerial  and  programming 
flexibility.  We  have  a  historic  opportunity  to  set  up  the  structure  and  organization 
of  USG  international  broadcasting  for  the  next  20  to  25  years.  It  is  important  that 
we  do  it  right.  Options  for  consolidation  of  USG  radio  assets  are  under  review  by 
an  interagenCT  nx)up  in  which  the  BIB  is  an  active  participant,  along  with  the  NSC, 
OMB,  State,  USIA,  and  VGA. 

As  far  as  specific  options  are  concerned,  there  are  two  major  givens:  there  will 
be  some  form  of  surrogate  programming  in  the  future,  and  Radio  Free  Asia  wUl  go 
forward.  The  options  range  from  putting  aU  international  broadcasting  under  USIA 
to  the  creation  of  an  independent  broadcasting  agency. 

The  various  forms  of  consolidation  will  be  analyzed  thoroughly  in  the  Administra- 
tion, and  I  will  participate  in  these  discussions.  The  overriding  objective  is  to  save 
money  by  administratively  bringing  the  Voice  of  America  and  RFE/RL  together  in 
the  best  possible  form  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  surrogate  broadcasting  ca- 
pacity. I  am  convinced  that  we  can  maintain  that  capacity  and  consolidate  our  radio 
services  at  the  same  time,  in  the  process  saving  taxpayers'  money  and  providing  a 
more  efiicient  and  effective  operation. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  RFE/RL  is  a  Uving,  producing  asset,  supported  and  devel- 
oped for  forty  years  by  U.S.  Government  fiincung.  You  have  a  major  investment  in 
this  enterprise.  In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  RFE/RL  has  a 
brandname  recognition  of  quality  and  reliability.  You  need  look  no  further  than  the 
recent  powerful  statements  of  concern  and  support  for  the  future  of  RFE/RL's  surro- 
gate programming  from  numerous  outstanding  figures  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Former  &)viet  Umon:  Gorbachev,  Walesa,  and  Havel,  just  to  name  a  few. 

TTiese  are  exciting  times  for  USG  broadcasting.  I  support  surrogate  broadcasting, 
but  I  also  support  cutting  costs.  That  is  what  I  intend  to  do  as  BIB  Chairman,  with- 
in this  Administration,  and  with  you  today. 

Senatx)r  Kerry.  Thank  you,  I  appreciate  that.  I  will  come  back 
to  you  with  questions,  and  I  am  going  to  stick  to  the  budget  ques- 
tions. Much  of  your  testimony,  obviously,  goes  to  the  mission  issue, 
and  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  disciplined  and  stay  away  from  that 
today. 
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The  staff  will  be  in  tx)uch  with  you  in  the  next  days.  We  are 
going  to  be  looking  very,  very  hard  at  the  mission  issue.  We  are 
going  to  be  analyzing  the  daily  programming  message.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  get  a  hard  sense  of  the  distinctions  between  these 
things,  and  understand  them  as  well  as  we  can,  as  we  come  into 
this.  Let  me  come  back  to  the  budget  in  a  few  minutes. 

Coming  back  to  NED,  I  am  happy  to  see  additional  effort  and  the 
new  appropriation  level,  etc.  The  question  is  asked:  How  fast  can 
you  absorb  all  of  this?  Can  you  handle  a  budget  that  is  increased 
by,  fundamentally,  67  percent  since  last  year? 

Mr.  Gershman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
that  we  can,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  put  it  in  my  written  testimony  but  did  not  say  in 
my  opening  remarks,  the  fact  that  over  the  past  2  years  we  have 
put  a  tremendous  amount  of  effort  into  implementing  all  of  the  rec- 
ommendations that  came  out  of  the  1991  GAO  report.  These  are 
recommendations  in  the  area  of  strategic  planning,  an  issue  I  know 
which  was  of  concern  to  you  at  our  last  hearing,  as  well  as  annual 
prioritizing;  long-term  strategic  planning,  annual  prioritizing,  pro- 
gram evaluation,  gfrant  management  and  monitoring,  as  well  as  au- 
diting and  financial  accountability. 

We  have  really  concentrated  on  these  matters  during  this  period; 
and  we  have  a  small  staff,  but  a  lot  of  the  new  positions  have  been 
in  the  area  of  auditing  and  gprant  management,  to  build  up  that  in- 
frastructure, which  was  very,  very  small.  The  GAO  was  really  tell- 
ing us  we  had  to  build  that  up  a  little  bit;  and  we  have.  And  I 
think  we  can,  therefore,  because  of  this  effort,  manage  a  larger 
budget. 

I  might  also  point  out  that,  in  an  earlier  period,  the  Endowment, 
before  AID  got  itself  organized,  was  handling  a  good  deal  of  AID 
money.  2  years  ago,  we  handled  a  budget  of  some  $40  million  at 
that  time.  And  I  think  we  are  much  better  able  to  handle  a  more 
significant  budget  today. 

In  terms  of  the  program,  the  ability  of  programs  to  absorb  these 
funds,  I  can  speak  from  a  good  deal  of  experience,  knowing  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  right  now,  we  are  stretched  very,  very 
thin.  And  that  the  regions  where  we  work,  which  are  really  six  re- 
gions now:  In  Latin  America,  where  we  started  out  strong;  then 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  which  came  on 
strong  in  the  last  few  years;  but  also  Africa;  Asia,  including  a  lot 
of  the  dictatorships  of  Asia;  and  now  the  Middle  East.  We  have  ex- 
tremely limited  funding  in  these  areas. 

And  our  program  officers  have  told  me  that  they  could  easily, 
easily  absorb  triple  the  funding.  We  are  talking  about,  in  the  dis- 
cretionary budget  of  the  Endowment,  which  is  over  and  above  what 
we  make  available  to  our  institutes  for  their  programs,  about  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  each  one  of  those  regions.  It  is  extremely  limited, 
when  you  think  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  those  funds. 

And  we  could  do  a  lot  more.  There  are  a  lot  of  groups  that  come 
to  us  for  support.  We  make  grants  to  them,  but  a  lot  of  them  we 
have  to  turn  away,  a  lot  of  them  we  cut  down  to  just  a  bare  bones 
of  what  they  want  to  do,  for  very  small  grants.  There  is  a  lot  more 
capability  there.  There  is  a  lot  happening  out  there,  and  there  is 
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a  lot  more  capability  there  than  we  are  capable  of  funding  right 
now  because  of  the  limited  budget. 

So  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  funding  is  there,  we  can  put  that 
funding  to  good  use  with  groups  on  the  ground  who  are  engaged 
in  the  kind  of  work  you  want  to  see.  And  I  might  also  just  say 
that 

Senator  Kerry.  How  do  you I  am  sorry.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Gershman.  No,  I  will  defer  to  you. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  the  next  question  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
pertains  to  this  long-term  thing.  I  mean,  there  are  two  questions: 
Number  one,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  prospect  for  just  a  contin- 
ued acceleration?  I  mean,  if  you  looked  out  at  your  long-term  de- 
mocracy building  projects,  etc.,  is  that  what  we  are  looking  at,  a 
continuation  of  the  significant  increase? 

Mr.  Gershman.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  judge.  I,  my  own  personal 
view  on  that  is  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  terrific  thing,  if  the  En- 
dowment got  too  big.  I  really  do  not.  We  like  to  think  of  ourselves 
in  a  certain  sense  as  lean  and  mean,  and  flexible.  We  do  not  want 
to  become  a  big  bureaucracy. 

I  do  feel  that  there  are  a  tremendous  amount  of  unmet  needs. 
We  are  a  grant-making  institution.  We  make  grants.  The  institutes 
are  programmatic  agencies,  the  party  institutes  and  labor,  and 
they  are  also 

Senator  Kerry.  But  you  always  have  to  maintain  the  capacity  to 
know  what  your  grantees  are  doing. 

Mr.  Gershman.  That  is  right.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  if  you  start  doing  too  many,  and  too  much, 
do  you  not  conceivably  lose  that,  in  the  bureaucracy? 

Mr.  Gershman.  Well,  I  think,  you  know,  given  the  fact  that  we 
want  to  maintain  our 

Senator  Kerry.  If  anybody  asked  what  AID  is  doing  today,  as 
you  all  know,  we  are  trying  to  overhaul  AID.  Correct? 

Mr.  Gershman.  I  think  we  do  know  what  the  grantees  are  doing. 

Senator  Kerry,  Now  you  do,  I  agree. 

Mr.  Gershman.  We  get  regular  reports  from,  I  am  talking  about 
now,  not  only  the  institutes  with  which  we  work,  but  also  literally 
now  some  hundreds  of  organizations  in,  human  rights  organiza- 
tions in  Africa,  women's  organizations  in  Latin  America,  publishing 
outfits,  and  so  forth.  We  get  regular  reports. 

We  have  a  small  staff,  and  each  one  of  the  program  officers  who 
may  handle  a  region,  or  a  part  of  a  region,  is  responsible  for  know- 
ing what  is  happening  not  only  in  every  one  of  those  grants,  but 
what  is  happening  in  the  region.  I  think  we  can  probably  build  up 
our  capabilities  in  certain  areas. 

We  are  looking  at  building  up  our  research  capability,  so  that  we 
have  a  better  capability  of  understanding  a  lot  of  the  complex  proc- 
esses that  are  going  on  in  a  lot  of  these  countries.  We  have  good 
contacts  with  the  academic  world,  and  we  can  do  more  of  that.  But 
I  think  we  can  manage  it  and  know  what  is  going  on;  and  I  do  see 
out  there  a  burgeoning  of  movements. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  events  of — a  lot  of  it  was  happen- 
ing before  the  events  of  1989 — ^but  1989  led  to  an  explosion  of  orga- 
nizations; in  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East  now  for  the  first  time, 
which  are  trying  to  build  not  just  multiparty  systems  in  democracy. 
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but  also  civil  society,  human  rights  organizations.  A  lot  of  them  are 
new  organizations.  We  are  giving  them  limited  seed  funding  right 
now.  We  are  looking  at  ways  of  trying  to  get  technical  assistance 
to  some  of  these  organizations,  especially  to  human  rights  organi- 
zations from  the  human  rights  community  here. 

We  have  a  lot  of  plans  that  we  could  carry  out  if  we  had  addi- 
tional funding,  to  somehow  enhance  the  capability  of  a  lot  of  these 
groups  that  are  out  there  right  now.  A  lot  of  it  will  wait  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  funding  is  there.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
funding  is  needed,  and  we  could  absorb  it. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  am  reluctant  to  speculate,  except  that  I 
would  like  the  Endowment  to  maintain  its  character,  of  knowing 
what  is  going  on,  of  being  relatively  flexible,  of  being  a  hands-on 
organization;  and  not  becoming  a  bureaucracy. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  sensitivity  to  it.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  dwell  on  it  a  great  deal  now,  but  I  think  that, 
obviously,  that  looms.  I  mean,  that  is  going  to  be  sort  of,  maybe  not 
by  next  year,  but  a  year  down  the  road,  that  question  is  going  to 
start  surfacing  here  with  increasing  concern.  I  know  you  are  sen- 
sitive to  it,  and  we  need  to  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Gershman.  Very  sensitive,  yes. 

Senator  Kerry.  How  much  of  the  budget  of  1994  is  going  to  go 
to  the  core  groups,  and  how  much  goes  to  discretionary  programs? 

Mr.  Gershman.  We  have  a  formula  in  the  past,  whereby  three- 
quarters  of  our  Program  Fund  is  allocated  to  the  four  core  groups. 
And  we  will  be,  obviously,  in  the  new  context,  looking  at  that.  We 
may  follow  it,  we  may  seek  to  enhance  certain  new  sectors,  such 
as  human  rights  or  civic  education  or  media,  which  could  affect 
that;  but  this  is  something  which  our  Board  is  going  to  have  to  deal 
with. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  how  much  is  going  to  the  four  core  groups? 

Mr.  Gershman.  Right  now,  75  percent  of  our  program  resources. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  you  say  you  are  going  to  coordinate  that  ef- 
fort more  now,  with  your  grantees,  you  are  going  to  bring  them  to- 
gether? 

Mr.  Gershman.  We  are  doing  more  of  that.  It  is  the  second  ele- 
ment of  the  long-term  strategy,  which  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record,  which  came  out  of  a  response  to  the  GAO  report. 

Senator  Kerry.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gershman.  But  it  was  a  very  useful  exercise,  to  develop 
that. 

The  second  part  of  a  three-part  strategy  for  the  Endowment  is 
to  enhance  its  coordinating  capability,  not  only  with  the  institutes, 
which  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  our  coordination,  but  at  the 
request  of  the  appropriations  committees,  we  pulled  together  a 
meeting  in  February  of  all  the  counterpart  foundations  in  the 
world:  The  four  German  foundations;  the  British  now  have  a  foun- 
dation, the  Westminster  Foundation  for  Democracy;  and  the  Cana- 
dians have  a  foundation  which  is  similar.  By  similar,  I  mean,  pri- 
vate, publicly  funded  political  development  foundations.  And  we 
even  had  Japanese  representation,  because  some  people  on  our 
Board  are  trying  to  encourage  the  Japanese  to  set  up  a  foundation. 
And  we  pulled  together  that  meeting. 
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We  have  regular  meetings  with  our  institutes  on  such  issues  as 
Russia,  Haiti,  China  and  other  countries  were  we  can  see  what  we 
can  do  to  work  together  to  ensure  we  that  not  only  coordinate  our 
activities  but  that,  in  the  words  of  a  former  Board  member,  Mad- 
eleine Albright,  who  said  the  Endowment  has  the  ability  to  provide 
a  full-service  package  in  a  country,  and  we  should  try  to  do  that 
more. 

Senator  Kerry.  Is  that  the  full  measure  of  your  response  to  the 
GAO  criticisms?  This  coordination  effort? 

Mr.  Gershman.  No,  not  at  all.  What  we  did,  in  terms  of  the  re- 
sponse to  the  GAO,  was  in  four  areas:  The  first  area  was  in  plan- 
ning and  prioritizing,  and  the  first  aspect  of  that  was  the  strategy 
document,  and  I  mentioned  one  of  three  parts  of  that.  The  other 
two  being  to  focus  the  Endowment  as  a  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tion more  in  the  tough  countries,  the  cuttmg  edge  of  democratic 
change;  and  then  there  was  another  aspect  of  strengthening  the  re- 
search capability  of  the  Endowment. 

GAO  wanted  to  see,  then,  annual  country  targets  and  regional 
targets,  which  we  are  doing  now  on  an  annual  basis.  That  is  one 
aspect.  But  there  were  three  other  aspects  of  our  response  to  the 
GAO.  The  second  was  in  the  area  of  program  evaluation;  and  there, 
there  are  many  different  ways  in  which  we  have  implemented  our 
evaluation  plan. 

First,  we  did  hire  an  evaluation  coordinator,  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  ensure  that  all  grants  that  come  before  our  Board  have  a 
clear  evaluation  plan,  with  criteria  as  to  how  to  measure  whether 
or  not  a  program  achieved  its  objectives.  And  it  has  forced  us  to 
systematize  the  grant-making  process  much  more. 

Our  program  officers  do  a  much  more  careful  evaluation  when 
they  go  into  the  field,  and  we  have  started  independent  evalua- 
tions. There  are  two  independent  evaluations:  One,  of  our  programs 
in  Romania;  the  other,  Nigeria.  This  will  be  done  on  a  selective 
basis,  sending  people  out  to  independently  evaluate  what  we  are 
doing,  where  many  grantees  are  involved,  in  a  particular  country. 
So  the  evaluation  part  was  another  aspect  of  what  the  GAO  want- 
ed. 

The  third  and  fourth  aspects  had  to  do  with  grant  management 
and  financial  accountability.  And  we  have  augmented  our  audit 
staff,  and  we  have  also 

Senator  Kerry.  You  have  allocated,  I  think,  $1.6  million  for  the 
management  issue,  program  management,  at  least.  Is  that  correct? 
Of  your  $20  million  increase,  $1.6  million  is  targeted  for  program 
management  improvements? 

Mr.  Gershman.  Right. 

Senator  Kerry.  Does  that  include  the  process  of  grant  manage- 
ment itself? 

Mr.  Gershman.  Yes,  it  does.  Audits.  A  lot  of  funds,  unfortu- 
nately, but  this  is  inevitable  given  the  amount  of  controls  we  have 
to  maintain  over  all  the  grants,  a  lot  of  funding  has  to  go  for  grant 
management. 

Senator  I^rry.  No,  I  understand,  but  that  is  inevitable.  But  I 
think  the  question  is,  how  you  keep  it  lean  and  mean? 

Mr.  Gershman.  Part  of  the  way  you  do  that,  I  think,  is  that  the 
Endowment  is  in  a  sense,  the  grant-making  mechanism;  and  then 
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the  people  who  are  doing  the  work  are  the  activists,  as  it  were.  And 
we  can  keep  ourselves  relatively  small,  but  then  we  have  to  figure 
out  the  way  of  maintaining  the  oversight  over  it  all.  Some  of  that 
is  done  by  our  people  doing  the  audits,  but  sometimes  then  we  will 
have  the  gfrai^tees  commission  the  audits. 

Senator  Kerry,  I  think  the  test  for  you,  if  I  could  say  respect- 
fully, is  to  avoid  making  NED  a  study  in  the  creation  of  a  bureauc- 
racy. I  mean,  you  are  starting  from  scratch,  you  have  got  all  the 
past  lessons  of  how  we  have  built  things  that  just  tumble  over  each 
other,  and  suddenly  we  have  another,  you  know,  huge  entity  with 
large  administrative  costs — the  dollar  going  into  the  administrative 
piece,  begins  to  cloud  the  value  of  the  dollar  we  are  putting  in.  I 
am  just  signalling  that  to  you,  that  this  is  the  real  test  here. 

Mr.  Gershman.  I  applaud  that  a  million  percent.  I  mean  the 
trick  for  us  is  that,  with  the  GAO  and  others  understandably 
breathing  down  our  neck,  sajdng  we  want  to  see  proper  account- 
ability and  oversight,  the  way  to  do  that  without  losing  the  flexibil- 
ity and  the  vision  is  to  walk  a  fine  line  there. 

I  would  say  that  so  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  done 
that.  We  are  a  little  bit  less  flexible  now  than  we  were  in  the  begin- 
ning, because  you  just  have  to  do  so  much  more  with  every  grant 
before  it  gets  to  our  Board.  But  we  still 

Senator  Kerry.  And  now  you  are  getting  more  dollars,  and  the 
test  ratchets  up? 

Mr.  Gershman.  You  are  absolutely  right. 

Senator  Kerry.  So,  we  are  going  to  watch  that  carefully,  I  can 
assure  you. 

Mr.  Gershman.  You  should. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  want  to  move  on  to  the  BIB,  and  try  to  close 
this  out.  Let  me  ask  my  colleagues  if  they  have  any  questions  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy.  [No  response.] 

We  do  not,  so  there  is  no  need  to  keep  your  productivity  low  and 
make  you  sit  through  the  BIB.  If  you  want  to  leave,  you  can. 

Mr.  Gershman.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  turn  it 
over  to  them. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Pomar,  I  wsint  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  that  I  really 
want  to  try  to  focus  on  the  budget  rather  than  the  mission  and  the 
larger  issues  here.  We  are  going  to  tackle  that  in  a  couple  of  weeks, 
but  looking  at  the  budget,  I  notice  that  as  you  said,  the  bottom  line 
is  the  same  as  last  year,  but  the  savings  apparently  are  on  your 
personnel  compensation  side. 

As  I  look  at  it,  you  have  got  an  increase  in  expenditure,  a  bottom 
line  expenditure  and  administrative  cost  goes  up.  Your  lareest  sav- 
ings are  in  the  pension  program,  and  I  did  not  quite  understand 
that.  How  do  you  get  those  out  of  the  pension  program? 

Mr.  Pomar.  Well,  let  me  first  say  that  I  have  with  me  two  people 
who  know  this  budget  very  well,  Ms.  Schlueter,  who  is  on  my  left, 
and  Michael  Marchetti,  who  is  the  vice  president  for  finance  of 
Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  they  will  be  able  to  answer, 
along  with  me,  any  specific  questions  you  may  have  about  the 
budget. 

Regarding  the  pension,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Marchetti  if  he 
would  not  mind  sitting  here  with  me  at  the  witness  table,  because 
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he  is  the  person  who  handles  the  pension  and  would  be  more 
knowledgeable  in  answering  specifically  your  concerns  about  the 
pension. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  again  I  ask,  of  all  the  line  items  in  here, 
the  only  one  that  has  a  significant  change,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  pen- 
sion program.  Going  from  $27,740,000  down  to  $19,000,000. 

Mr.  ^L^CHETTl.  Mr.  Chairman  in  fiscal  1993  we  placed  $8  mil- 
lion in  that  account  above  the  amount  called  for  in  our  regular 
budget. 

Senator  Kerry.  Of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Marchetti.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerry.  When  you  had  $21  million,  correct? 

Mr.  Marchetti.  That  is  correct.  Due  to  anticipated  foreign  cur- 
rency losses  we  planned  all  year  to  save  money  and  protect  our- 
selves because  supplementals  were  not  forthcoming. 

Now,  at  this  point  in  the  year,  with  the  dollar  getting  a  bit 
stronger,  the  $20  million  or  so  loss  is  down  to  around  $6  million. 
That  afforded  us  the  opportunity  to  place  $8  million  into  pension 
accounts. 

Senator  Kerry.  Is  there  an  effort,  a  conscious  effort  within  the 
bureau,  to  minimize  foreign  employee  hiring  as  a  consequence  of 
the  long-term  pension  and  the  vagaries  of  valuation,  or  not? 

Mr.  PoMAR.  Let  me  address  first  of  all  that  Radio  Free  Europe- 
Radio  Liberty  is  a  private  corporation  headquartered  in  Grermany. 
It  hires  people  not  the  way  the  U.S.  Government  does  in  terms  of 
U.S.  Government  employee  versus  noncitizen.  We  have  certainly 
brought  down  the  number  of  employees  overall  at  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope-Radio Liberty  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 

There  are  considerably  fewer  employees,  and  as  I  had  mentioned 
earlier  in  my  statement,  as  people  retire,  they  are  not  replaced. 
Rather,  we  go  and  hire  free  lance  contributors  in  the  countries  to 
which  we  broadcast,  which  of  course  costs  us  considerably  less  than 
would  a  full-time  employee,  so  we  have  progressively  brought  down 
the  number  of  employees  over  the  last  several  years,  thereby  sav- 
ing money  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  product  and  per- 
haps in  some  instances  improving  the  product  as  a  consequence. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  of  the  1,610  people  that  you  have  in  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  you  have  reduced  that  by  61  people 
this  year,  correct? 

Ms.  SCHLUETER.  Reduced  from  the  1993  appropriated  level,  right. 

Senator  I^RRY.  How  many  of  those  61  are  reduced  in  the  United 
States  and  how  many  are  abroad? 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  They  are  all  abroad,  sir. 

Senator  Kerry.  They  are  all  abroad,  and  how  many  of  those  posi- 
tions are  held  by  Americans,  do  you  know? 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  We  will  have  to  get  back  to  you  on  that. 

Senator  Kerry.  You  are  not  sure  of  the  61. 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  Not  exactly. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

RFE/RL,  Inc.  eliminated  61  positions  from  the  FY  1993  appropriated  level  of 
1,671.  Fifty-nine  of  the  positions  were  abroad  and  two  positions  were  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  59  positions  abroad,  seven  positions  eliminated  were  previously  occu- 
pied by  U.S.  citizens. 

Senator  Kerry.  What  type  positions  are  they? 
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Mr.  Marchetti.  They  have  been  really  across  the  board,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  All  levels. 

Mr.  Marchetti.  Yes.  Only  critical  positions  are  now  being  filled 
at  the  radios  since  the  1991,  1992,  1993  period  of  time.  So  when 
we  have  an  opportunity  in  different  operating  units,  and  we  feel  we 
do  not  have  to  replace  individuals,  we  do  not. 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  Basically,  the  radios  have  had  a  partial  hiring 
freeze  for  the  last  3V2  years,  so  no  position  is  automatically  filled 
once  it  is  vacated,  and  in  fact  there  have  been  divisions  that  have 
been  closed.  The  western  bureaus  were  closed,  the  monitoring  sec- 
tions were  closed,  because  it  can  now  be  done  in-country  through 
contract,  so  certain  positions  have  been  terminated  as  it  was  pos- 
sible. 

Senator  Kerry.  When  you  said,  can  be  done  in-coimtry  by  con- 
tract, whose  contracting? 

Mr.  PoMAR.  Let  me  explain  that,  if  I  may.  It  used  to  be,  in  the 
old  days,  when  access  to  the  countries  of  our  broadcast  area  was 
not  possible,  we  had  people  in  Munich  that  would  read  newspapers 
from  the  entire  region,  listen  to  television,  to  radio  broadcasts, 
watch  television  broadcasts,  and  do  a  synopsis  of  the  most  impor- 
tant news  stories  throughout  the  entire  region.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  surrogate  broadcasting. 

Once  those  countries  opened  up  ana  we  were  allowed  to  open  bu- 
reaus in  those  countries,  we  realized  that  we  could  actually  have 
considerable  savings  by  contracting  with  private,  small  companies 
to  do  that  same  monitoring  for  us  in  Prague  or  Warsaw  or  Bucha- 
rest, or  any  of  the  cities  to  which  we  broadcast. 

That  is  what  we  have  done.  We  have  eliminated  the  sections  in 
Munich  that  used  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  monitoring  of  press 
and  media,  and  we  have  contracted  with  individual  groups  in  the 
different  countries. 

Senator  Kerry.  What  is  that  contained  under  in  a  line  item  in 
the  budget? 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  These  office  closings  were  done  over  the  1991- 
92  period,  so  you  will  not  see  line  items  actually  in  the  1993-94 
budget. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  contracting  cost  is  not  reflected  here. 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  Oh,  the  contracting  cost. 

Mr.  PoMAR.  It  is  within  the  Research  Institute  budget,  I  believe. 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  If  you  are  looking  on  page  14  on  the  object  class 
budget,  it  would  be  under  freelance  and  consultants. 

Senator  Kerry.  Under  freelance  consultants. 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  Miscellaneous  fees,  professional  services. 

Senator  Kerry.  Under  the  $12  million,  then,  the  $12,700,000. 

Ms.  ScHLUETER,  Right. 

Senator  Kerry.  What  else  is  contained  under  that  besides  con- 
tracting, under  miscellaneous  fees? 

Mr.  Marchetti.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  particular  account  has  our 
freelance  costs  which  are  supportive  of  our  programming.  We  have 
some  $4  million  there.  We  also  have  professional  services  which  we 
contract  out:  protective  services,  actuarial  and  legal  services,  items 
of  that  nature.  We  have  protective  services  throughout  our  organi- 
zation in  Europe. 
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Senator  KERRY.  What  changes  or  steps  have  you  had  to  take  ad- 
ministratively in  response  to  the  development  within  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe?  Has  that  increased  costs,  less- 
ened costs?  I  mean,  you  mentioned,  for  instance,  specifically  that 
you  have  been  able  to  contract  these  services  directly  into  Prague, 
into  Budapest,  whatever.  What  else  have  you  done  as  a  con- 
sequence? 

Mr.  PoMAR.  Well,  as  was  mentioned  earlier,  we  closed  bureaus 
in  Western  Europe,  in  London,  Paris,  and  other  cities,  and  opened 
them  in  the  East,  which  was  considerably  less  expensive. 

We  have  progressively  made  the  bureaus  in  the  cities  of  our 
broadcast  area  centers  for  programming  so  that  more  and  more 
programming  is  done  in  the  bureaus  themselves.  These  programs 
are  then  broadcast  back  to  the  country. 

We  have  several  people  from  Munich  who  are  in-country  as  per- 
manent correspondents  and  managers  of  the  bureaus,  but  a  lot  of 
the  programming  is  done  by  freelancers.  Also,  we  have  been  able 
to  go  on  medium  wave  or  local  facilities  using  AM/FM  stations 
rather  than  relying  exclusively  on  short  wave  broadcasting. 

Senator  Kerry.  How  many  of  the  1,610  people  are  indigenous 
population? 

Mr.  PoMAR.  Do  you  mean  employed? 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  of  the  1,610  in  both  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  how  many  are  in  Munich? 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  About  1,200  are  in  Munich. 

Senator  Kerry.  How  many  of  the  1,200  are  European  versus 
American,  or  whatever  nationality? 

Mr.  PoMAR.  My  rough  estimate  would  be  that  about  a  third  of 
them  would  be  Americans,  or  American  citizens,  some  of  them 
being  emigres  who  have  gained  citizenship  either  by  having  lived 
in  the  United  States  or  I  believe  the  Rodino  Act  that  allowed  them 
to  gain  citizenship  while  working  for  Radio  Free  Europe-Radio  Lib- 
erty. About  a  third  roughly  are  German  citizens,  mostly  secretarial, 
clerical  positions,  and  roughly  a  third  would  be  stateless  people 
who  are  refugees,  or  who  nave  emigrated  and  have  not  acquired 
permanent  citizenship. 

Senator  Kerry.  Senator  Pell,  do  you  have  any  questions  to  ask 
at  this  time? 

Senator  Pell.  No  questions. 

Senator  Kerry.  Senator  Feingold. 

Senator  Feingold.  Yes,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

I  recognize  the  chairman's  comment  and  question  and  recognize 
this  hearing  has  to  do  with  budgetary  matters  rather  than  policy 
questions  which  we  may  get  into  at  a  later  date.  BIB  obviously  is 
a  Federal  agency  which  receives,  as  I  understand,  all  of  its  funding 
fi'om  taxpayers  and  is  responsible  for  the  oversight  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  oversight  of 
BIB,  and  what  reporting  requirements  does  BIB  have? 

Mr.  PoMAR.  I  could  answer  that,  sir.  The  chairman  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  is  a  political  appointee  appointed  by 
the  President,  confirmed  by  tne  Senate,  as  are  all  board  members, 
and  BIB  presents  to  the  President  each  year  an  annual  report  in 
which  the  chairman  indicates  what  has  been  done  and  the  pro- 
grams of  Radio  Free  Europe-Radio  Liberty. 
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Also,  we  go  through  the  regular  authorization  and  appropriations 
cycle.  Therefore,  the  chairman  of  the  BIB,  along  with  the  President 
of  Radio  Free  Europe-Radio  Liberty,  regularly  testifies  four  times 
a  year  on  Capitol  Hill  about  our  programs,  about  our  expenditures. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you.  The  CBO  has  been  trying  to  esti- 
mate the  termination  costs  of  BIB  as  I  understand,  and  I  know 
that  may  not  be  a  scenario  you  are  happy  to  envision,  but  it  is  a 
possibility  that  we  have  to  prepare  for,  since  the  President's  budg- 
et, at  least  initially,  called  for  that. 

Do  you  have  any  specific  estimates  for  what  the  termination  of 
BIB  would  cost  over  4  years? 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  We  did  provide  the  CBO  estimates  back  in  De- 
cember over  a  3-year  period,  based  on  the  assumptions  that  CBO 
gave  us,  and  we  came  to  a  total  of  about  $688  million  over  that  3- 
year  period.  That  is  actually  less  than  the  amount  in  the  same  3 
years  that  was  included  in  the  CBO  baseline,  but  only  slightly  less. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you.  One  of  the  cost-saving  measures 
that  has  been  talked  about  short  of  terminating  BIB  would  be  to 
move  some  of  the  operations  in  Munich  to  the  United  States.  This, 
as  I  understand,  would  tie  all  costs  to  the  dollar  rather  than  the 
Deutsch  mark,  which  seems  to  drive  up  expenses,  and  it  would  also 
presumably  employ  more  Americans  along  the  lines  of  the  ques- 
tions the  Chair  was  asking.  What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  savings 
would  be  if  we  adopted  a  proposal  like  that? 

Mr.  PoMAR.  Well,  it  would  depend,  sir,  on  first  of  all  whether  we 
are  talking  about  moving  the  entire  operation  or  certain  parts  of 
the  operation.  We  clearly  agree  with  you  that  it  is  less  expensive 
to  operate  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  Munich.  Munich  is  a 
very  expensive  city,  and  when  Radio  Free  Europe-Radio  Liberty 
were  set  up  40  years  ago,  of  course,  that  was  a  veiy  different  world 
in  which  there  were  many  people  to  employ  and  the  costs  of  doing 
business  in  Munich  were  considerably  less. 

We  have  looked  at  moving  discrete  operations,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  whole  fixture  of  BIB  and  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  are  being  discussed  and  debated  at  a  much  higher  level 
than  we  represent,  we  felt  that  this  is  going  to  be  part  of  some 
larger  plan,  and  therefore  at  this  point  we  have  not  moved  any  par- 
ticular operations. 

Senator  Feingold.  My  understanding  is  the  CBO  did  not  feel 
completely  satisfied  with  the  estimates  they  have  received  so  far 
and  have  asked  for  additional  information.  Can  you  confirm  that? 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Senator  Feingold.  Well,  I  wonder  if  we  could  check  that  out,  be- 
cause our  information  is  that  they  wanted  some  more  data,  and 
since  you  have  not  heard  of  that,  I  will  double-check  it. 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  The  CBO  representative  has  not  called  me  in 
the  last  couple  of  weeks.  Prior  to  that,  we  had  several  discussions. 

Senator  Feingold.  Well,  I  will  put  that  aside  for  now.  I  will  dou- 
ble-check and  find  out  where  the  source  of  that  is. 

Now,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  argument  that  I  have  heard 
against  terminating  BIB  is  that  it  would  cost  jobs.  My  understand- 
ing that  we  just  talked  ab^^ut  earlier  is,  many  of  the  people  are  not 
Americans  who  are  working  in  the  Munich.  I  am  interested  in  the 
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legal  rationale  regarding  our  responsibility  for  foreign  nationals 
who  work  for  a  U.S.  contractor. 

As  far  as  domestic  contracts  are  concerned,  the  U.S.  Grovemment 
does  not  share  the  burden  of  job  relief  when  it  no  longer  receives 
funds  from  a  private  contractor.  It  is  not  the  Government's  job  to 
make  that  up  in  the  domestic  situations.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  terminates  community 
development  block  grants  to  private  entities.  The  U.S.  taxpayer  is 
not  responsible  for  the  unemployment  of  the  employees  of  the  pri- 
vate contractor. 

Now,  what  I  guess  I  would  like  is  some  explanation  at  what 
point  in  the  termination  process  do  you  feel  the  U.S.  Grovemment 
is  legally  obligated  to  pay  termination  costs  of  employees  of  a  pri- 
vate entity  that  is  no  longer  receiving  Federal  moneys.  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  legal  rationale  for  why  foreign  workers 
should  receive  benefits  we  do  not  even  extend  to  Americans. 

Mr.  POMAR.  Let  me  begin  to  answer  that  question.  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Marchetti  to  comment  as  well. 

Radio  Free  Europe-Radio  Liberty,  Inc.,  functions  as  a  private  cor- 
poration in  Germany,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  German  laws  and 
regulations.  It  has  collective  bargaining  with  its  employees,  and 
those  contracts  would  need  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  my  understanding — I  am,  of  course,  not  a  lawyer,  but  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  U.S.  Grovemment  would  bear  respon- 
sibility, having  set  up  Radio  Free  Europe-Radio  Liberty  in  Ger- 
many. Because  Radio  Free  Europe-Radio  Liberty  functions  as  a  cor- 
poration, there  are  certain  legal  ramifications,  but  I  would  ask  Mr. 
Marchetti  to  comment,  since  he  is  more  familiar  with  some  of  the 
details  of  that  problem. 

Mr.  Marchetti.  Senator  Feingold,  in  Munich  we  do  operate  with 
a  Mantel  Tariff  arrangement,  a  Mantel  Tariff,  where  we  have  to 
deal  with  works  councils  and  imions.  We  have  policies  in  effect  that 
under  a  reduction  in  force  we  owe  the  personnel  there  certain  con- 
siderations. 

We  have  a  severance  program  that  is  defined  in  their  contract 
and  is  based  on  years  of  service.  The  Grerman  authorities  have  said 
to  us  in  the  past  that  a  social  plan  may  kick  in,  and  we  do  have 
some  post-termination  assistance  programs  for  not  only  the  450 
German  employees  in  Munich  but  other  nationalities  as  well.  Un- 
employment compensation  is  another  big  feature  there  that  we 
would  have  to  discuss  there;  I  believe  at  the  court  level. 

There  are  stateless  people.  We  owe  them  under  company  policy. 
We  have  300  people  who  have  worked  for  us  for  many  years  and 
who  are  not  German  citizens  and  could  not  remain  in  Germany. 
Nor  could  we  bring  them  to  the  United  States. 

The  corporation  has  obligations.  We  have  not  dealt  with  a  shut- 
down— we  had  a  merger  back  in  the  1970's  and  let  go  1,000  em- 
ployees from  RFE  and  RL  when  they  were  consolidated.  That  took 
2  or  3  years  and  was  expensive. 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  I  might  just  add  that  RFE/RL  is  a  grantee,  not 
a  contractor,  and  there  are  a  different  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
that  we  have  to  observe  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Feingold.  OK  I  appreciate  the  answers. 
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I  have  heard  that  RFE/RL  employees  in  Munich  have  pretty  high 
compensation  and  benefit  packages,  particularly  compared  to  pack- 
ages available  to  Federal  Government  employees. 

For  example,  there  is  a  company  policy  providing  full  housing, 
pajdng  the  cost  of  rent,  utilities,  maintenance,  and  furniture  that 
are  significantly  more  expensive,  for  example,  than  offering  hous- 
ing afiowance.  Their  report  to  which  I  am  referring  also  rec- 
ommended that  RFE/RL  not  pay  the  cost  of  all  minor  repairs  and 
attempt  to  get  landlords  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing the  residences. 

I  am  also  informed  of  findings  of  the  RFE/RL  practice  of  paying 
severance  benefits  to  employees  who  voluntarily  resign  or  retire, 
which  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  cost  principles  governing 
grantees,  as  you  call  the  organization,  and  as  defined  by  the  0MB. 
there  is  one  other  reference  in  another  executive  summary  to  ques- 
tionable personal  car  allowances  paid  by  the  Warsaw  Bureau  to 
RFEVRL  employees,  contractors,  and  freelancers. 

I  assume  you  have  responded  to  these  findings,  and  I  wonder  if 
you  could  submit  for  the  record  specifically  what  changes  have 
been  made  and  if  the  new  guidelines  are  consistent  with  standards 
for  other  Federal  Government  employees. 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  I  am  sure  we  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Senator  Feingold.  Are  you  able  to  offer  me  at  this  point  any- 
thing with  regard  to  these  practices? 

Ms.  ScHLUETER.  These  are  from  older  IG  reports.  All  of  the  rec- 
ommendations have  been  resolved  that  I  am  aware  of,  so  we  would 
just  like  to  pull  out  the  resolution  reports. 

Senator  Feingold.  I  appreciate  that.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

BIB's  Inspector  General  reports  that  the  recommendations  discussed  have  been 
resolved  ana  closed  as  reported  in  the  following: 

REVIEW  OF  WARSAW  BUREAU  QUESTIONABLE  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  TO  EMPLOYEES  AND 

FREE  LANCERS 

In  response  to  a  hotline  allegation  a  review  was  conducted  of  questionable  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Warsaw  Bureau  during  calendar  year  1991.  The  review  found 
that  RFE/RL  employees,  free  lancers  find  contractors  as  signed  to  the  Warsaw  Bu- 
reau were  paid  a  monthly  "personal  car  allowance"  during  calendar  year  1991  with- 
out regard  to  actual  expenses  incurred  or  documentation  presented.  The  personal 
car  allowance  reimbursements  were  not  submitted  to  RFE  senior  management  for 
approval  as  required  by  management  directive.  Allowance  payments  totaling  about 
$4,400  were  made  during  1991  for  personal  car  use.  The  Warsaw  Bureau  has 
stopped  the  practice  of  providing  personal  car  allowances  and  is  now  using  a  reim- 
bursement system  based  on  gasoline  receipt  documentation. 

HOUSING  AUDIT  FOLLOWUP 

During  this  6-month  period  RFE/RL  took  a  number  of  actions  in  response  to  rec- 
ommendations made  in  the  Audit  of  RFE^L  Housing  report  (Report  No.  A-91— 8, 
August  29,  1991).  As  recommended  in  the  report,  RFE/RL  submitted  to  the  BIB 
Chairman  an  analysis  of  "full  housinq"  vs  "allowance  only."  The  analysis  concludes 
that  there  are  compelling  mana^rial.  and  financial  reasons  for  continuing  a  full- 
housing  policy  at  this  time,  particularly  in  the  areaa  of  recruitment  and  retention. 
In  addition,  RFE/RL's  analysis  showed  that  cost  savings  would  not  result  from  a 
change  to  an  allowance  only  policy.  RFE/RL  has  taken  actions  in  other  areas  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  providing  housing  and  improve  internal  controls.  For  example,  RFE/ 
RL  has  increased  its  efforts  to  pressure  landlords  to  assume  responsibility  for  main- 
tenance and  repair.  RFE/RL  estimates  that  on  an  annualized  oasis  approximately 
$95,000  worth  of  repairs/maintenance  work  has  been  paid  by  landlords.  Using  re- 
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pairs  made  by  RFE/RL  to  negotiate  rent  concessions  from  landlords  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  lower  rents  in  19  cases  saving  the  company  approximately 
$50,000.  Also  RFE/RL  has  prepared  new  housing  policies  with  respect  to  accounting 
for  property,  reporting  of  dependent  status,  ana  reducing  the  number  of  employees 
in  oversize  housing.  RFE/RL  has  also  prepared  a  policy  addressing  executive  hous- 
ing benefits. 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

This  report  is  submitted  pursuant  to  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  as  amend- 
ed, and  summarizes  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  pe- 
riod October  1,  1990,  through  March  31,  1991.  During  this  six  month  period  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General  at  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting  issued  six 
audit  reports  and  completed  several  investigations. 

A  review  of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  LiDertys  (RFE/RL)  severance  policy  found 
that  the  company's  practice  of  paying  severance  benefits  to  employees  who  volun- 
tarily resign  or  retire  is  inconsistent  with  the  cost  principles  governing  grantees  con- 
tained in  0MB  Circular  A-122.  RFE/RL  has  agreed  to  change  its  severance  policy 
for  all  new  employees  not  covered  by  leqal  agreements.  A  review  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting's  administrative  internal  controls  found  no  major  mate- 
rial weaknesses  but  did  find  areas  where  controls  could  be  strengthened.  An  inter- 
nal control  review  of  International  Broadcast  Systems,  Inc.,  a  grantee  tasked  with 
building  the  joint  Board  for  International  Broadcasting  and  Voice  of  America  trans- 
mitting station  in  Israel,  found  no  major  weaknesses  but  did  recommend  that  the 
grantor  exercise  more  oversight  in  the  personnel  benefits  area.  Separate  reports  on 
FE/RL's  policies  and  procedures  governing  employee  outside  activities  and  use  of 
copyright  material  recommended  that  the  company  require  that  employees  occupy- 
ing designated  positions  periodically  report  to  management  outside  income  and  ti- 
tles heldC  and  that  formal  procedures  be  established  for  the  clearance  of  copyright 
material  prior  to  broadcast.  A  survey  report  on  property  management  was  also  is- 
sued. 

Two  investigations  of  alleged  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  RFE/RL  and  Inter- 
national Broadcast  System  employees  were  completed. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Feingold. 

I  think  you  can  see  sort  of  the  formation  of  the  debate  and  the 
issues  that  are  going  to  be  on  the  table.  They  are  obvious.  So  I 
think  we  can  use  the  next  week-and-a-half  or  2  weeks  to  supply  the 
committee  with  whatever  documentation  breakdowns  that  you  can. 
I  think  that  is  going  to  be  very  important. 

We  are  going  to  submit  to  you  a  series  of  questions  that  we  need 
to  gather  really  to  break  down  some  of  the  programming  issues, 
contracting  issues  and  other  things  that  we  need  to  look  at  to  sort 
of  analyze  costs  and  savings  potential  and  so  forth.  I  know  that  I 
can  count  on  you  to  help  us  sort  of  gather  that  stuff.  It  will  be  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  PoMAR.  We  would  be  delighted  to  provide  that. 

Senator  Kerry.  Yugoslavia,  former  Yugoslavia,  are  you  going  to 
broadcast  there?  Is  there  an  effort  to? 

Mr.  PoMAR.  Mr.  Mica  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  NSC  asking  for  per- 
mission to  broadcast  Radio  Free  Europe  programs  in  Serbian,  Cro- 
atian, and  Albanian.  We  will  do  so  out  of  existing  funds. 

Senator  Kerry.  No  additional  costs. 

Mr.  PoMAR.  No  additional  costs.  At  this  point  we  are  awaiting  an 
answer  from  the  NSC. 

Senator  Kerry.  Finally,  the  RFE/RL  Research  Institute  in  Mu- 
nich I  gather  is  the  largest  analytical  research  center  in  the  West 
on  Eastern  Europe.  How  much  of  the  $220  million  fiscal  year  1994 
is  going  to  go  to  the  Research  Institute? 

Mr.  PoMAR.  I  believe  approximately  $19  million  goes  to  support 
the  Research  Institute. 

Senator  Kerry.  Where  does  this  fall  on  the  line  item? 
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Ms.  SCHLUETER.  If  you  are  looking  at  page  14,  research  institute 
expenses  are  on  various  lines  throughout,  because  this  summarizes 
the  entire  organization.  We  do  have  a  chart  on  page  19  of  the  budg- 
et that  lays  out  the  percentages. 

Senator  Kerry.  So  that  is  divided  sort  of  throughout  the  Re- 
search Institute.  Part  of  that  would  be  rent,  utilities,  part  travel, 
et  cetera.  Is  it  broken  down  that  way? 
Ms.  ScHLUETER.  Exactly. 

Senator  Kerry.  So  basically  it  is  8.7  percent  on  your  pie  chart. 
Ms.  Schlueter.  Correct. 

Senator  Kerry.  Could  you  submit  to  the  committee  a  breakdown 
of  the  personnel  positions,  how  many,  what  kind?  Give  us  a  sense 
of  that  on  the  Research  Institute  also. 
Mr.  PoMAR.  We  would  be  delighted  to. 
Ms.  Schlueter.  Certainly. 
[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

The  Research  Institute  has  a  staff  of  157  employed  in  the  following  categories: 
Office  of  the  Director:  Research  Institute  Director,  Deputy  Director,  Director  U.S. 

Operations,  Secretarial/Administrative  Staff — 10 
Analytic  Research  Department:  Assistant  Directors,  Research  Analysts,  Secretarial/ 

Aciministrative  Staff — 40 
Media  and  Opinion  Research  Department:  Director,  Deputy  Director,  Assistant  Di- 
rectors, Audience  &  Opinion  Research  Analysts,  Data  Evaluators,  Secretary — 19 
Information  Resources  Department:  Director,  Deputy  Director,  Assistant  Director, 
East  European,  Slavic,  Baltic  and  Eurasian  Archivists,  Librarians,  Secretarial/Ad- 
ministrative Staff — 70 
Publications  Department:  Director,  Assistant  Directors,  Publications'  Editors,  Pro- 
duction Staff,  Secretarial/Administrative  Staff— 18 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  that.  We  are  going  to 
leave  the  record  open  for  any  additional  questions  the  Senators 
may  want  to  submit,  and  we  will  be  in  touch  with  you  with  respect 
to  information  we  need  ahead  of  time  for  the  hearing  on  June  9. 

Responses  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Pressler 

Question.  How  have  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  evolved  from  their  starts? 

Answer.  The  traditional  purpose  of  RFE/'RL  has  been  to  provide  a  credible  sub- 
stitute for  the  full  array  of  independent  and  uncensored  newspapers,  magazines, 
publishing,  and  electronic  media  that  were  denied  for  political  reasons  to  the  peo- 

fdes  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  has  customarily  been  de- 
ined  as  "surrogate"  broadcasting. 

The  underlying  premise  of  surrogate  broadcasting  is  that  it  provides  a  free  flow 
of  information  and  ideas  focused  chiefly  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  target  coun- 
tries. 

In  response  to  changing  conditions  in  the  countries  to  which  it  broadcasts,  RFE/ 
RL  has  maintained  its  focus  on  domestic  and  regional  affairs  with  programming 
that  serves  as  a  journalistic  model  to  newly  emerging  free  media.  It  provides  pro- 
gramming that  domestic  media  are  still  unable  to  produce,  not  as  a  result  of  state 
censorship,  but  due  to  a  lack  of  experience,  trtiining,  information  resources,  and  the 
habits  of  journalistic  freedom.  An  active  part  of  this  programming  effort  is  to  pro- 
mote the  concepts  and  values  of  democracy  and  a  stable  politico  environment  in 
which  democratic  institutions  can  develop. 

The  most  significant  evolution  has  been  the  move  Eastward  of  program  and  tech- 
nical capability.  News  and  program  bureaus  in  East  European  capitals  and  in  Mos- 
cow ana  Kiev  allow  on-the-scene  reportage  and  direct  access  to  news  events  and 
newsmakers  that  was  previously  impossible.  More  than  200  local  freelance  journal- 
ists report  from  throupiout  the  broadcast  region.  At  the  same  time,  acquisition  of 
local  AM/FM  transmitters  has  improved  the  reach  and  audibility  of  programs. 

Question.  What  special  qualities  do  the  BIB  organizations  have  that  distinguish 
them  from  similar  programs  which  might  be  run  by  USIA? 
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Answer.  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  focuses  on  issues  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  people  to  whom  the  broadcasts  are  directed.  With  local  focus  it  is  much  more 
detailed  in  its  coverage  of  events  amd  issues  that  are  internal  to  the  societies  to 
which  it  broadcasts. 

The  core  of  edl  RFE/RL  programming  is  detailed,  analytical  coverage  of  the  most 
important — and  by  definition,  the  most  sensitive  and  controversial  issues  facing 
eadi  of  its  nearly  two-dozen  audiences  every  day.  RFE/RL  is  actively  engaged  in  on- 
the-ground  journalism.  It  not  only  covers  news  conferences,  but  actively  seeks  out 
stones  and  arranges  interviews  and  roundtable  discussions  with  governmental  and 
opposition  personalities  and  local  experts  on  the  full  range  of  economic,  social  and 
cultural  issues. 

About  one-third  of  each  RFE/RL  service's  programming  now  originates  in  the 
broadcast  countries  themselves.  Each  service  provides  not  only  a  moderate,  alter- 
native view  of  the  internal  affairs  of  its  country  but  reports  extensively  on  regional 
affairs,  thus  contributing  to  a  broad  understanoing  of  the  democratic  transformation 
now  taJcing  place  from  the  Danube  to  the  Bering  Strait.  Most  of  this  reporting  comes 
from  some  two  hundred  locally  recruited  journalists  who  are  carefully  selected  and 
supervised. 

Question.  Is  there  still  a  need  for  surrogate  broadcasting? 

Answer.  The  Administration  believes  there  is  a  continumg  need  for  U.S.  surrogate 
broadcasting.  Leading  policy  and  opinion  makers  in  the  region  to  which  RFE/RL 
currently  broadcasts  concur  in  this  view. 

Question.  Is  it  more  or  less  expensive  to  have  a  separate  entity  like  RFE/RL  doing 
surrogate  broadcasting?  What  are  the  short  term  vs.  long  term  cost  implications? 

Answer.  As  included  in  the  President's  FY  1994  budget,  initial  savings  from  con- 
solidating all  international  broadcasting  under  a  single  organizational  structure  are 
estimated  at  $243  million  over  a  four  year  period  (FY  94-97). 

Question.  If  RFE/RL  were  to  be  shut  down  next  year,  what  would  be  lost?  What 
would  be  the  cost  savings? 

Answer.  If  RFE/RL  were  shut  down  and  there  was  no  U.S.  funded  surrogate 
broadcasting,  the  United  States  would  lose  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  instru- 
ments at  its  disposal  for  influencing  events  and  people  on  a  daUy  basis  throughout 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  current  sendees  budget  for  RFE/RL  is  $220  million  in  FY  93.  The  same  figjure 
has  been  proposed  for  FY  94.  Closing  the  radios  entirely  would  require  a  one-time 
appropriation  for  liquidations  costs.  Once  those  liquidation  costs  were  satisfied,  sav- 
ings of  $220  million  per  annum  would  be  achieved. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  stand  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  at  12:38  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene at  9:37  a.m.,  June  9,  1993.] 
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AUTHORIZATION  ACT:  UNITED  NATIONS 

PEACEKEEPING  AND  MANAGEMENT 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  9,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and 

International  Operations 
OF  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:37  a.m.  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  F.  Kerry 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kerry,  Pell,  Sarbanes,  Dodd,  and  Pressler. 

Senator  Kerry.  The  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Narcotics, 
Terrorism,  and  International  Operations  will  come  to  order.  We  are 
delighted  to  welcome  this  morning  a  series  of  distinguished  wit- 
nesses beginning  with  the  Hon.  Madeleine  Albright,  our  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations. 

Then  we  will  proceed  to  two  other  panels,  one  a  panel  on  peace- 
keeping with  the  Hon.  Paul  Volcker  and  Ambassador  Robert  Oak- 
ley, Sir  Brian  Urquhart  and  Frank  Conahan,  and  then  a  panel  to 
discuss  management  issues  of  the  United  Nations,  which  we  will 
undoubtedly  touch  on  with  some  of  the  other  panels,  with  the  Hon. 
Richard  Thornbur^h,  Ronald  Spiers,  and  Edward  Luck. 

Let  me  just  begin  by  making  a  few  opening  comments  if  I  may 
and  then  turn  to  my  colleague,  Senator  Pressler.  We  meet  this 
morning  to  continue  preparation  of  this  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  for  action  on  the  State  Department  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 

Today,  we  are  here  to  talk  particularly  about  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  role  of  the  United  States  within  it.  We 
want  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  growing  and  changing  role 
of  the  United  Nations  in  international  peacekeeping  and  related 
peacemaking  and  enforcement  operations  and  also  to  the  continu- 
ing and,  I  think,  for  some,  very  aggravating  problem  of  administra- 
tive waste  within  the  United  Nations  system. 

Obviously,  at  a  time  when  we  are  struggling  with  our  own  budg- 
et reductions  and  when  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are  more  sen- 
sitive than  ever  to  how  their  dollars  are  being  spent,  the  question 
of  accountability  within  the  United  Nations,  to  which  we  obviously 
contribute  significant  funds,  is  a  sensitive  one,  and  an  important 
one.  I  think  this  hearing  is  geared  to  try  to  examine  that  in  a  way 
that  Americans  can  understand  better  what  the  issues  are  that  are 
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at  stEike  in  this  important  institution  and  also  what  we  can  look 
forward  to  with  respect  to  that  expenditure  process. 

In  my  view,  also,  the  end  of  the  cold  war — so-called  end  of  the 
cold  war — requires  that  we  reassess  virtually  every  foreign  policy 
assumption  and  institution  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rel- 
evance, the  priority,  and  the  purpose  in  a  dramatically  altered 
world. 

In  one  sense,  the  United  Nations  should  emerge  as  a  clear  win- 
ner in  any  such  reassessment.  Liberated  from  the  shackles  of  the 
cold  war,  it  has  won  quickly  mandate  after  mandate  from  the  inter- 
national community  to  keep  or  to  make  or  to  enforce  peace,  to  mon- 
itor elections,  to  report  on  violations  of  human  rights,  to  provide 
humanitarian  assistance,  and  even  literally  to  rebuild  the  govern- 
mental institutions  of  a  nation  such  as  Somalia,  shattered  by  the 
chaos  of  famine  and  civil  war. 

That  is  clearly  not  an  easy  task,  and  it  is  particularly  not  an 
easy  task  when  it  tries  to  do  so  constrained  and  wrapped  within 
many  of  the  problems  that  the  U.N.  has  had  over  the  course  of  the 
last  decade. 

Unfortunately,  I  think  most  people  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  United  Nations'  responsibilities  outstrip  its  current  capa- 
bilities. The  same  nations  that  turn  to  the  United  Nations  for  help 
are  often  those  that  are  reluctant  to  give  the  U.N.  the  resources 
and  the  authorities  it  needs  to  succeed.  Moreover,  the  rapidity  of 
change  has  outdistanced  the  ability  of  U.N.  authorities  to  plan  for 
that  change  and  our  ambassador  is  in  the  middle  of  such  tensions 
right  now. 

As  a  result,  some  very  high  profile  operations  have  begun  with- 
out adequate  planning,  adequate  money,  or  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  militaiy  and  political  realities  involved,  and  if  you 
add  to  this  the  organization's  well-deserved  reputation  for  fiscal 
waste  or  mismanagement,  you  have  a  real  risk  in  these  next  years 
that  the  United  Nations  might  fall  on  its  face  at  the  very  moment 
in  history  when  its  greatest  opportunities  are  at  hand. 

I,  for  one — and  I  know  our  Ambassador  shares  this  view,  and  I 
know  the  President  shares  this  view — fervently  hope  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  do  everything  within  its  power,  and  other  nations 
will  join  us,  to  guarantee  that  such  a  failure  is  not  in  the  offing. 

The  world  community  is  looking  for  leadership,  and  the  United 
Nations  at  its  best  has  the  capacity  and  the  standing  to  provide  it, 
but  it  cannot  succeed  without  what  amounts  to  "tough  love"  from 
the  United  States.  We  do  the  United  Nations  no  favors  by  under- 
stating or  neglecting  its  shortcomings,  and  we  need  a  plan  for  U.S. 
participation  in  international  peace  operations  that  fulfills  our  obli- 
gations as  a  leader  while  gaining,  as  well,  the  support  and  under- 
standing of  the  American  people. 

We  need  the  United  Nations  to  treat  its  peace  operations  when 
necessary  as  serious  military  operations  with  a  clear  mission, 
ro\md-the-clock  command  and  control,  and  troops  that  are  trained 
and  equipped  and  capable  of  functioning  as  a  team  in  a  very  al- 
tered and  complex  world. 

We  need  to  grapple  with  and  resolve  the  issue  of  financing  on  a 
basis  that  is  fair  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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So,  clearly,  as  we  meet  here  today,  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
has  changed.  It  stands  today  at  center  stage  of  virtually  every 
major  international  issue.  Whether  it  succeeds  or  fails  is  a  very 
high  stakes  question  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  those  areas  related  to  the  establishment  and  preservation 
of  peace  and  international  security. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  we  have  invested  enormous  amounts  in 
this  proposition  over  the  course  of  the  last  50  years,  more,  really, 
when  you  think  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  efforts  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

This  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  offing,  and  it  would  be  an  enor- 
mous tragedy  for  us  not  to  comprehend  fully  the  stakes  with  re- 
spect to  international  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  which  are 
currently  on  our  plate.  Unless  the  United  Nations  proves  itself  at 
least  marginally  capable  of  keeping  the  peace  and  enforcing  mini- 
mum standards  of  law,  that  burden  may  well  fall  to  the  United 
States  alone,  as  we  have  learned,  or  it  may  not  be  assumed  at  all. 

Those  are  certainly  part  of  the  stakes.  Today  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia we  see  a  vision  of  what  the  future  and  the  absence  of  strong- 
spined  international  leadership  may  hold,  and  each  new  test, 
whether  in  Bosnia,  Cambodia,  Somalia,  Mozambique,  Haiti  or  else- 
where, will  certainly  affect  the  calculations  and  the  expectations  of 
demagogues  and  democrats  around  the  world. 

The  fondamental  question  that  we  must  all  answer  is  whether 
we  are  serious  about  stopping  behavior  that  shocks  the  human  con- 
science and  mocks  legal  norms,  or  whether  we  are  not. 

Is  developing  and  implementing  an  affective  means  of  enforcing 
the  collective  will  truly  a  vital  U.S.  interest,  a  security  interest,  or 
is  it  not,  and  how  much  future  credibility  and  capability  can  we  af- 
ford to  use  and  lose  each  time  we  fail  to  act? 

Must  we  be  forced  to  either  back  down  in  disarray,  or  fall  short 
through  the  lack  of  commitment  in  the  face  of  aggression  or  out- 
rage, and  what  is  the  impact  of  that  on  our  national  interest  and 
international  interest? 

Former  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold  once  advised  that 
we  should,  "never  look  down  to  test  the  ground  before  taking  the 
next  step,  only  he  who  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  the  far  horizon  will 
find  the  right  road."  That  may  be  a  little  more  idealistic  than  some 
might  want  to  apply  to  fine  policy  tests  today,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
legitimate  question  for  us  to  ask,  and  certainly  it  is  legitimate  for 
us  to  ask  whether,  in  this  current  question,  we  do  have  our  eyes 
fixed  on  the  far  horizon  or  transfixed  on  the  next  step. 

So  we  will  review  these  and  other  questions  with  our  distin- 
guished panels  this  morning,  explore  what  options  we  might  take 
unilaterally  or  multilaterally,  hopefully,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
United  Nations'  ability  to  deal  with  the  tinderbox  qualities  of  the 
world  that  we  live  in,  and  I  think  the  stakes  are  extraordinarily 
high.  We  are  delighted,  Madam  Ambassador,  that  you  are  sharing 
your  very  important  time  with  us  this  morning.  Senator  Pressler. 

Senator  P^ssler.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Wel- 
come, Ambassador.  For  sometime  I  have  been  disturbed  by  some  of 
the  management  practices  in  the  U.N,  and  also  by  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion's failure  to  address  those  concerns.  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
a  way  for  a  number  of  years  to  get  the  ball  on  the  bat,  so  to  speak. 
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because  things  seem  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  in  terms  of  manage- 
ment at  the  U.N. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  U.N.  I  have  served  as  a  congressional 
delegate  to  the  U.N.,  and  I  have  tried  to  familiarize  myself  with 
some  of  the  management  practices  by  serving  on  the  Fifth  Commit- 
tee, the  Administration  Committee.  I  know  that  in  any  big  bu- 
reaucracy there  is  a  certain  amount  of  waste  that  occurs.  However, 
at  the  U.N.  there  seems  to  be  much  more,  and  there  is  much  more 
corrective  action  needed. 

In  our  system.  Members  of  Congress  or  public  officials  who  do 
something  wrong  can  be  called  before  a  grand  jury,  as  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congpress  have  been  this  year.  There  are  inspector  generals 
in  our  Federal  Departments  and  agencies  who  can  prosecute  people 
who  violate  the  law.  There  are  steps  in  most  governments  that  can 
be  taken  to  hold  people  accountable. 

That  is  not  true  at  the  U.N.  I  am  an  advocate  for  an  independent 
inspector  general  at  the  United  Nations,  and  I  also  have  a  piece  of 
legislation  I  will  describe  that  will  try  to  achieve  that. 

Year  after  year,  I  have  complained  about  U.N.  mismanagement. 
Other  people  have  as  well.  Yet,  we  get  the  same  answers  back  from 
our  U.N.  delegation  that  they  are  trying  to  reform.  I  am  sure  they 
are  in  many  cases,  but  the  U.N.  itself  has  not  responded. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  you,  Mrs.  Albright,  and  I  am  sure  you  might 
comment  on  it.  You  wrote  me  a  letter  back.  Of  the  ten  areas  of 
fraud  or  mismanagement  in  the  U.N.,  in  only  one  were  you  able  to 
get  a  concrete  answer,  apparently,  from  the  U.N.,  and  that  was  the 
former  Director  of  International  Decade  for  Natural  Disaster  Re- 
duction. The  U.N.  Controller  has  confirmed  that  this  individual  has 
been  removed  from  the  U.N.  payroll.  I  hope  that  is  true.  I  hope  he 
has  not  been  transferred  to  anotner  area. 

But  all  the  rest  of  your  answers  to  mv  questions  on  management 
were  not  literally  answers.  You  probaoly  did  the  best  you  could. 
The  standard  answer  was,  "the  Secretary  has  not  yet  complied  with 
this  request." 

I  have  tried  to  get  a  list  of  former  staff  members  receiving  pen- 
sions who  are  not  employed  and  receiving  in  excess  of  the  ceiling 
of  $12,000.  The  U.S.  Mission  I  suppose  has  sent  a  letter  to  Under 
Secretary  Wells  requesting  this  information.  I  am  told  that  they 
will  provide  the  list  to  you  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  have  the 
list. 

But  in  the  letter  vou  wrote  me,  of  the  12  questions  I  had,  only 
one  was  answered.  All  the  rest,  we  are  waiting  for  the  information, 
or  no  response  from  the  U.N.  I  have  been  asking  these  questions 
for  a  number  of  years,  so  I  am  becoming  a  verv  frustrated  Senator. 

There  are  very  difficult  tasks  ahead  for  the  U.N.  and  its  member 
nations.  The  hope  for  peace  lies  in  good  U.N.  action.  From  Somalia 
to  Cambodia,  U.N.  personnel  face  difficult  challenges.  There  are 
some  very  good  people  in  the  U.N.  who  are  discredited  by  some  of 
the  things  that  are  going  on.  The  human  and  material  resources 
of  the  U.N.  are  being  stretched  to  the  limit. 

The  efficacy  of  the  U.N.  system  in  maintaining  world  peace  will 
depend  largely  on  the  commitment  of  the  U.N.  Under  Secretary 
General  for  Management,  but  that  Under  Secretary  does  not  have 
much  authority.  If  somebody  is  doing  something  wrong,  or  if  sup- 
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plies  are  disappearing  in  warehouses  somewhere  in  the  world,  that 
Under  Secretary  does  not  have  the  authority  that  an  inspector  gen- 
eral would  have  to  prosecute  someone,  or  to  take  some  corrective 
steps,  or  to  fire  somebody. 

I  have  witnessed  many  of  these  abusive  practices  first-hand.  It 
seems  to  me  that  fi-aud  at  the  U.N.  has  become  the  rule,  not  the 
exception.  When  will  the  U.N.  finally  take  corrective  action?  If  mis- 
management continues,  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  U.N. 
will  be  further  undermined. 

Now,  it  is  no  secret  that  U.S.  taxpayers  pay  the  lion's  share  of 
the  U.N.  budget.  Therefore,  we  have  quite  an  interest  in  sound 
management.  With  all  the  resources  the  United  States  provides, 
our  Nation  deserves  to  plav  a  leading  role  in  the  management  of 
those  resources.  Why  should  the  U.S.  taxpayers  foot  such  a  high 
percentage  of  U.N.  bills  without  assurances  that  our  money  is  not 
being  spent  fraudulently?  This  is  the  question  we  in  Congress  can 
answer,  since  it  seems  that  U.N.  personnel  and  administrators  are 
failing  to  address  this  question. 

I  recently  introduced  three  pieces  of  legislation  that  directly  and 
indirectly  can  answer  some  concerns,  but  I  wish  we  did  not  have 
to  try  to  legislate  at  all. 

A  few  years  ago,  Senator  Kassebaum  had  a  bill  to  put  our  pay- 
ments in  arrearages  to  try  to  get  some  management  reforms  at  the 
U.N.  I  wish  we  did  not  have  to  do  that,  but  it  seems  that  year  afi;er 
year  we  are  told  by  our  U.N.  delegation  that  they  are  working  on 
this,  but  nothing  happens,  and  it  is  getting  very  frustrating. 

The  first  two  of  my  bills  are  designed  to  achieve  greater  account- 
ability for  American  taxpayer  dollars  for  U.N.  activities.  My  legisla- 
tion would  require  the  American  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  to  notify 
Congress  of  U.N.  Security  Council  actions  that  would  commit  an 
amount  of  U.S.  funds  above  what  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Each  year.  Congress  appropriates  funds  to  the  U.N.  In  some 
cases  increased  U.N.  involvement  requires  the  United  States  to  pay 
more  than  we  appropriated.  Our  U.N.  Representative,  through  her 
vote  on  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  can  commit  the  United  States 
to  contribute  funds  in  excess  of  what  Congress  has  appropriated. 
Under  my  legislation,  that  Ambassador  would  have  to  notify  Con- 
gress before  making  that  commitment. 

I  also  have  introduced  legislation  that  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  a  cost  assessment  of  any  U.N.  peacekeeping  activity 
involving  U.S.  troops  within  60  days  of  the  troop  authorization. 
However,  this  bill  is  not  restricted  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities. 
It  applies  across  the  board  to  any  U.S.  troop  involvement. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  expressea  concern  about  the  man- 
agement and  expenditures  regarding  our  involvement  in  Somalia. 
I  supported  that  humanitarian  effort,  but  I  was  opposed  to  the 
United  States  assuming  the  lion's  share  of  the  cost. 

With  U.N.  resources  overextended  around  the  globe,  increased 
pressure  may  be  brought  on  the  United  States  to  commit  troops  to 
U.N.-sponsored  activities.  My  legislation  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  cost  assessment  for  any  force  commitment  60  days 
after  our  forces  are  committed  to  any  hostile  or  nonhostile  situa- 
tion. I  think  that  is  very  important  to  our  taxpayers.  I  tried  to  get 
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a  cost  assessment  before  we  went  into  Somalia,  and  I  got  all  sorts 
of  fussy  nonanswers. 

The  third  and  final  bill  goes  to  the  heart  of  U.N.  reform.  I  have 
called  on  the  U.N.  to  appoint  an  independent  and  permanent  in- 
spector general.  This  is  really  the  thing  that  I  am  most  interested 
in.  Many  others  in  Congress  have  made  similar  demands. 

In  fact,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  United  States  has  been  the  most 
vocal  advocate  of  tough  U.N.  reforms,  starting  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  inspector  general.  Dick  Thomburgh  recommended  this 
in  his  report,  which  I  do  not  think  anybody  over  at  the  U.N.  has 
read,  or  at  least  they  will  not  admit  to  it.  I  think  really  though, 
we  need  an  independent,  tough  inspector  general  at  the  U.N.  It  is 
time  the  United  States  matched  words  with  deeds.  My  legislation 
would  do  just  that. 

My  bill  would  withhold  virtually  all  U.S.  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  U.N.  unless  the  President  can  certify  annually  to  Congress 
that  first,  a  permanent  U.N.  inspector  general  is  in  place;  second, 
U.N.  budgetary  orders  are  being  performed  and  examined;  and 
third,  corrective  measures  are  taken  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
audits. 

There  have  been  several  audits  at  the  U.N.  By  their  own  audits, 
they  have  lists  of  people  who  are  collecting  full  retirement  and  are 
hired  as  consultants.  The  U.N.'s  own  audits  are  filled  with  abuses, 
of  things  being  stolen.  It  seems  that  when  people  get  on  the  U.N. 
payroll  they  have  a  lifetime  appointment  there,  and  they  look  upon 
it  as  suddenly  a  license  to  steal,  and  the  U.N.'s  own  audits  say  this. 

I  have  lists  of  abuses  that  they  have  found.  Many  computer  sys- 
tems costing  up  to  $100,000  each  in  Cameroon,  Morocco,  Niger, 
Rwanda,  and  Zambia,  were  never  put  into  operation  and  are  obso- 
lete and  just  sitting  there.  These  are  examples  of  a  lack  of  competi- 
tive bidding,  and  a  lack  of  any  management  t3^e  of  approach  to 
this. 

$886,000  was  authorized  for  the  U.N.  Institute  for  Training  and 
Research,  and  $10  million  was  advanced.  This  was  fi-om  the  U.N.'s 
own  audits. 

Under  financial  rule  110.18,  all  purchases  involving  $20,000  or 
more  are  supposed  to  be  subject  to  competitive  bidding.  However, 
only  17  percent  of  the  5,000  eligible  purchase  orders  issued  during 
1990  and  1991  were  awarded  through  the  competitive  bidding  proc- 
ess. The  remaining  83  percent  were  done  under  what  U.N.  admin- 
istrators term,  permitted  exceptions  to  the  audit  report. 

An  officer  from  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  had  mis- 
appropriated and  diverted  ECA  funds  of  at  least  $125,000,  and 
there  seems  to  be  very  little  that  anybody  can  do. 

The  United  States  has  been  fighting  to  obtain  a  list  of  U.N.  retir- 
ees paid  more  than  the  U.N.'s  $12,000  ceiling  for  pension  benefits. 
Massive  double-dipping  occurs  all  too  often.  U.N.  retirees  in  some 
cases  already  receiving  well  over  $100,000  in  pension  benefits  are 
hired  as  contractors  by  the  U.N.  at  salaries  at  or  above  their  old 
pay  scales.  That  was  one  of  the  questions  I  asked  Ms.  Albright  in 
a  letter,  and  maybe  she  has  a  list  today,  but  she  said  that  they  did 
not  respond.  It  goes  on  and  on.  It  is  just  amazing. 
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If  American  taxpayers  knew  about  some  of  these  things,  I  think 
there  would  be  a  revolt,  so  I  am  trying  to  find  a  wav  to  get  the 
ball  on  the  bat.  I  have  been  working  on  this  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  know  that  member  States  cannot  tell  the  U.N.  what  to  do,  but 
this  member  State  pays  most  of  the  bills  up  there,  and  I  know  that 
Ms.  Albright  is  going  to  say  that  she  is  working  on  it  and  so  forth, 
but  I  have  observed  in  a  lot  of  cases  that  personnel  who  work  on 
this  tirelessly  get  shunted  aside  in  our  delegation. 

The  State  Department  might  be  partially  guilty.  Maybe  Congress 
is  guilty.  Maybe  our  committees  are  not  tough  enough,  but  it  forces 
people  like  me  to  take  extreme  measures,  such  as  the  legislation 
that  I  am  proposing — legislation  I  would  not  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  like  to  push. 

This  is  a  major  subject  with  me.  I  am  not  going  to  drop  it.  I  am 
going  to  stick  with  it,  and  I  want  the  State  Department  to  do  some- 
thing also.  Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  a  feeling 
our  State  Department  is  whispering  in  the  ear  of  people  up  at  the 
U.N.  that  the  Department  will  give  this  a  lot  of  lip  service,  the  De- 
partment will  tell  Senators  that  they  are  going  to  do  it,  but  nothing 
is  going  to  happen.  We  are  going  to  pay  our  dues,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  is  going  to  change.  These  Senators  are  just  making 
some  noises  down  there. 

But  we  are  going  to  do  something  about  it  this  year.  This  is  very 
damaging  to  the  U.N.'s  image  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  more  to  submit  for  the  record,  and  I  would 
ask  that  the  record  be  kept  open  for  more  documents  and  questions 
throughout  the  day. 

Senator  Kerry.  Without  objection,  it  will  be. 

Madam  Ambassador,  thank  you  for  sitting  through  the  usual 
Senate  dialog.  We  appreciate  your  patience,  and  look  forward  to 
your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MADELEINE  ALBRIGHT,  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Ambassador  Albright.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  thank  you.  Senator  Pressler.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to 
be  able  to  be  here  today  before  the  subcommittee. 

Yesterday,  I  gave  a  speech  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  deal- 
ing with  many  of  the  subjects  which  you  have  raised  and  also 
which  Senator  Pressler  has  raised,  and  I  will  be  submitting  it  for 
the  record.  I  did  not  use  the  words  "tough  love,"  but  I  did  say  "tell- 
ing it  like  it  is." 

Senator  Kerry.  We  would  be  delighted  to  place  that  in  the  record 
in  full. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Speech  of  Madeleine  K.  Albright  Before  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 

(June  8,  1993) 

Thank  you,  Governor  Rosa,  Distinguished  Guests. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  evening.  The  Foreign  Policy  Association  is  a  pres- 
tigious organization  and  am  honored  to  be  speaking  from  the  same  podium  as  two 
people  with  whom  I  work  closely  every  day:  President  Bill  Clinton  and  U.N.  Sec- 
retary-General Boutros-Ghali. 
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Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  that  I  love  m^  job.  It  would  be  an  honor  for  an^  Amer- 
ican to  serve  as  United  States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations.  But  it  is  a  spe- 
cial honor  for  this  American. 

As  sonie  of  you  may  know,  if  it  were  not  for  the  United  Nations,  I  might  not  be 
an  American  citizen.  In  1948,  my  father,  a  Czech  diplomat  on  assignment  to  the 
newly  established  U.N.,  sought  refuge  in  the  United  States  from  the  totalitarian  re- 
gime being  imposed  on  his  country. 

Personal  sentiment  aside,  my  work  here  in  New  Yoric  is  so  exciting  because  the 
United  Nations  is  at  the  center  of  a  new  paradigm  being  created  in  international 
relations.  During  the  cold  war,  decisions  seemed  easy.  Issues  were  black  and 
white — or  more  precisely,  red  and  white.  But  now,  with  a  45  year  consensus  on  con- 
taining communism  bemnd  us,  we  must  establish  a  new  way  of  thinking. 

For  those  of  you  who  make  a  living  as  political  scientists  or  historians,  you  know 
that  new  paradigms  are  serious  business.  So  with  some  trepidation  let  me  share 
with  you  my  initial  thoughts  as  to  how  this  new  paradigm  is  evolving. 

In  contrast  to  the  Cold  War — where  the  fault  lines  were  East-West  and  North- 
South — new  global  alignment  is  emerging.  This  new  alignment  can,  for  the  sake  of 
discussion,  be  broken  down  into  four  rough  groupings. 

First  and  foremost  are  those  large  number  of  states — our  country  is  one — who  are 
members  in  good  standing  of  what  we  have  come  to  call  the  community  of  nations. 
These  states  nave  a  large  stake  in  the  international  community  and  the  world  econ- 
omy— and  they  are  devoting  greater  and  greater  energy  to  multilateral  institutions, 
in  particular  the  United  Nations. 

A  second  group  comprised  emerging  democracies — in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  in 
Latin  America,  in  Asia  and  even  in  Africa.  Russia,  Ukraine,  Guatemala,  and  South 
Africa  are  prime  examples.  And  with  a  90  percent  turn  out  for  U.N.  sponsored  elec- 
tions, we  are  all  hoping  to  include  Cambodia  in  this  group.  While  committed  to  play- 
ing a  constructive  role  in  the  international  system,  these  states  are  now  struggling 
with  internal  political  and  economic  turmoil. 

The  third  group — which  unfortunately  requires  most  of  our  attention  and  time — 
are  what  I  call  the  defiant  or  rogue  regimes.  The  names  are  familiar  to  all  of  us: 
North  Korea,  Iraq,  Libya,  Iran,  Serbia,  the  Khmer  Rouge,  and  the  Islamic  Jihad. 
The  international  community  must  keep  these  rogue  regimes  from  spreading  their 
poison — be  it  terrorism,  aggression  or  nuclear  proliferation. 

The  fourth  and  final  group  is  what  I  call  the  failed  states.  Somalia  is  perhaps  the 
most  vivid  example;  and  Haiti  is  another.  With  their  governments  collapsed,  their 
economy  destroyed,  and  chaos  often  reigning,  these  states  are  sliding  into  the  abyss. 
The  International  Community  must  heed  their  cries  for  help. 

Much,  if  not  all,  of  the  work  needed  to  restore  these  failed  states,  to  reform  these 
defiant  regimes,  and  to  receive  these  new  democracies,  falls  into  our  lap  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

Speaking  candidly,  the  U.N.  is  struggling  with  this  task  and  for  good  reason.  The 
number  oi  members  has  skyrocketed.  When  the  United  Nations  was  established  in 
1945,  there  were  50  Member  States;  today  there  are  183  countries  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Meanwhile,  the  Security  Council  has  seen  its  meeting  schedule  increased  to  the 
point  where  we  are  meeting  nearly  every  day  of  the  week,  nearly  every  week  of  the 
year.  I  am  not  complaining;  I  love  the  work.  But  the  system  has  yet  to  adjust. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  the  UN's  potential  remains  unre- 
alized is  this:  For  40  years,  the  Soviet  Union,  our  Government  and  many  other  gov- 
ernments often  saw  tne  U.N.  as  a  sideshow,  an  elaborate  debating  society,  to  be  tol- 
erated but  not  taken  seriously.  In  truth,  sometimes  it  was  American  neglect  which 
contributed  to  the  problems  now  in  such  desperate  need  of  repair. 

During  this  period,  a  creeping  bureaucracy  developed  on  the  banks  of  the  East 
River.  So  now,  just  as  the  UJ^.  is  being  called  upon  to  perform  elaborate — occasion- 
ally acrobatic — performances,  40  years  of  neglect  have  left  this  institution  flabby 
and  out  of  shape. 

Fortunalely,  in  Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  we  have  a  ringmaster 
determined  to  prod  this  elephantine  bureaucracy  into  action.  Even  while  juggling 
the  tragedy  in  Bosnia,  the  promise  in  Cambodia,  the  threat  from  North  Korea  not 
to  mention  Somalia  and  the  Sudan,  I  intend  to  help  the  U.N.'s  ringmaster  by  provid- 
ing a  dose  on  American  openness  and  accountebility. 

IJN  administrative  and  management  concerns  may  seem  tedious  and  technical. 
But  if  left  unaddressed  and  undiscussed,  I  believe  this  institution  simply  cannot  ful- 
fill the  mission  first  set  forth  in  San  Francisco  almost  50  years  ago,  not  to  mention 
the  potential  and  promise  created  by  the  collapse  of  communism  less  than  2  years 
ago. 
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As  my  life  story  suggests,  I  consider  myself  a  child  of  the  United  Nations.  And 
whUe  I  intend  to  be  America's  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations — not  the  United 
Nations  Ambassador  to  the  United  States — there  is  no  greater  friend  of  the  UN. 
than  I. 

But  with  friendship  comes  responsibility.  As  the  UJ^.'s  first  friend,  I  must  tell 
you — as  I  have  told  Secretaiy  General  Boutros-Ghali — ^that  there  are  parts  of  the 
XJH.  system  that  are  broke  and  need  filing. 

Toni^t,  and  in  the  coming  weeks  and  months,  I  intend  to  tell  it  like  it  is — to  dis- 
cuss openly  the  creeping  bureaucratic  inertia  that  threatens  to  jeopardize  aU  of  our 
hopes  and  dreams  for  this  institution.  I  intend  to  keep  my  eye  on  the  ball  called 
U  JJ.  reform. 

Vice  President  Gore  is  leading  an  effort  to  reinvent  the  U.S.  Government  to  make 
it  more  responsive  to  its  constituents:  The  American  people.  I  intend  to  help  the 
Secretary  General  undertake  a  similar  redirection  to  make  the  United  Nations  more 
responsive  to  its  constituents:  the  member  nations. 

Tlie  U.N.  is  in  need  of  overhaul.  In  past  years,  there  has  been  debate  about  U.N. 
reform,  but  little  change.  In  the  United  States,  when  the  system  is  broken,  we  turn 
to  two  guiding  principles  the  basis  for  change:  openness  and  accountability.  My  goal 
is  to  apply  those  principles  of  American  democracy  to  an  institution  in  need  of  both. 

OPENNESS 

In  the  spirit  of  openness,  let  me  share  with  you  some  examples  of  how  a  creeping 
bureaucracy,  left  untended,  can  make  even  the  most  loyal  U.N.  supporters  wince. 

First,  we  have  translation.  One  3-hour  U.N.  meeting,  with  interpretation  in  all 
six  official  languages,  costs  some  $5,000.  More  than  12,000  such  meetings  could 
occur  this  year.  That's  $60  million  a  year. 

S«x)nd,  how  about  documents?  Tens  of  millions  of  pages  of  translated  documents 
wiU  be  issued  this  year — some  on  the  most  arcane  of  subjects,  and  most  will  sit  on 
someone's  desk  unread  or  be  placed  in  other  appropriate  receptacles.  Some  go 
unread  for  good  reason.  I  was  less  than  amused  to  learn  that  earlier  this  year  the 
U.N.  finally  issued  its  1986  Human  Rights  Yeeirbook.  Often  some  important  docu- 
ments, even  when  issued  on  time,  are  almost  impossible  to  decipher.  User-friendly 
is  a  term  we  need  to  promote  over  at  the  U.N. 

Third  is  the  issue  of  personnel  appointments.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  am  going  to 
avoid  specifics.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  when  it  comes  to  appointments  to  the  career 
international  civil  service,  too  often  selections  are  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  re- 
lations rather  than  competence  and  experience. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  subject  of  questionable  projects — of  which  there  are 
many.  But  one  project  sticks  out  in  my  mind.  In  1991,  the  U.N.  spent  $2.5  million 
for  a  seemingly  worthy  project  on  the  Chernobyl  disaster.  What  happened?  Five  peo- 
ple were  hired,  but  a  report  was  never  issued.  Now  the  U.N.  wants  another  $2.5 
ndllion  to  write  a  report  explaining  why  the  first  report  was  never  issued  and  to 
close  down  the  office. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples.  There  are  more.  And  I  can  assure  you  tonight  that 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  bring  these  problems  to  li^t  when  they  are  uncovered. 

From  my  discussions  with  the  Secretary  General,  I  believe  he  wiU  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  ensure  that  professional  management  systems  and  structures  will 
be  developed.  At  a  minimum,  personnel  decisions  must  be  based  on  competence  and 
integrity;  jobs  must  not  be  treated  as  sinecures;  incompetent  staff  must  fired;  term 
limits  must  be  set  for  hi^-level  officials;  and  strict  rules  must  be  set  up  to  prevent 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse. 

But  even  wish  the  best  of  intentions,  a  large  bureaucracy  needs  more.  As  we  have 
learned  from  our  own  Government,  without  an  independent  oversight  mechanism, 
serious  reform  simply  won't  happen. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  is  conunitted  to  creating  a  United  Nations  inspec- 
tor general.  Staffed  by  professionals,  and  vested  with  the  necessary  stature  and  au- 
thority, an  Office  of  the  inspector  general  can  make  a  diflerence  in  how  the  U.N. 
operates. 

The  United  states  is  now  developing  a  proposal  to  establish  such  an  Office  by  re- 
placing the  existing  secretariat  and  expert  bodies  that  now  oversee  their  own  oper- 
ations. This  office  would  be  responsible  for  audits,  inspections,  investigations,  and 
compliance,  all  of  which  should  improve  efficiency  and  help  weed  out  waste,  fraud 
and  abuse. 

Let  me  be  clear.  I  intend  to  pursue  this  initiative  vigorously  in  my  discussions 
with  the  Secretary  General,  and  in  the  General  Assembly. 
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SECURITY  COUNCIL  REFORM 


Reform  must  go  beyond  the  UJiJ.  Secretariat  and  UN.  agencies.  The  Security 
Council  must  also  adjust  to  new  realities  and  new  responsibihties.  Previous  admin- 
istrations resisted  Security  Council  expansion,  the  Clinton  administration,  by  con- 
trast, believes  that  both  Japan  and  Germany  should  be  made  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council.  However,  in  examining  proposals  for  additional  members  we 
will  be  careful  not  to  sacrifice  the  Council's  new  found  effectiveness  on  the  altar  of 
reform.  At  the  end  of  this  month,  we  will  be  preparing  a  detailed  response  to  the 
Secretary  General's  request  for  views  on  expansion  of  the  Coundl. 

UN  PEACEKEEPING 

Before  closing,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  issue  that  holds  the  most  prom- 
ise for  a  new  era  of  collective  security:  U  J^.  Peacekeeping.  We  have  reached  a  criti- 
cal juncture  in  the  peticekeeping  system.  Ad  hoc  approaches  dominate  what  should 
be  a  far  more  efficient  and  regularized  system  of  peacekeeping  operations. 

UN  peacekeeping  is  expanding  almost  exponentially,  but  sucn  growth  is  putting 
unacceptable  strains  on  the  limited  resources  of  the  United  Nations.  In  1993,  the 
U.N.  will  spend  nearly  five  times  what  it  spent  in  1991  on  peacekeeping  troops 
around  the  globe.  But,  there  we  now  face  serious  shortages  of  funds  and  suitably 
trained  and  equipped  troops. 

Current  UJ^.  peacekeeping  operations  have  been  salvaged  by  stopgap  measures 
such  as  borrowing  from  other  U.N.  funds  and  delaying  deployments  and  reimburse- 
ments. Unfortunately,  by  delajdng  deployments  the  United  Nations  undermines  its 
own  efforts  to  maintain  stability  in  conflict  areas  or  to  aid  in  the  delivery  of  criti- 
cally-needed humanitarian  aid. 

We  must  have  a  more  credible  basis  for  financing  and  budgeting  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. The  current  system  is  inefficient,  lacks  transparency  and  accountability 
and  does  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  rapid  response  to  fast-breaking  peace- 
keeping needs. 

In  addition,  the  distribution  of  financial  responsibilities  is  so  outdated  that  it  does 
not  spread  the  burden  equitably  among  member  states.  The  United  states  now  pays 
some  30  percent  of  assessed  oeacekeeping  contributions.  That  share  must  come 
down.  To  maintain  the  principle  that  peacekeeping  is  a  collective  responsibility  of 
the  membership,  a  new  system  must  be  instituted  and  we  are  working  very  hard 
in  New  York  and  Wfishington  to  develop  that  new  system. 

Some  of  the  initiatives  that  we  are  pushing  were  endorsed  last  month  by  the  en- 
tire Security  Council.  They  include: 

— to  create  an  operations  center  for  peacekeeping  at  U.N.  Headquarters  in 
New  York; 

— to  obtain  data  about  specific  forces  or  capabilities  members  states  will  hold 
available  for  peacekeeping  or  humanitarian  operations; 
— to  create  a  limited  revolving  reserve  of  equipment; 

— to  include  peacekeeping  elements  in  national  military  training  programs; 
— to  refine  standardized  procedures  to  enable  forces  to  work  more  enectively; 
— to  investigate  a  range  of  financial  and  managerial  reform  proposals  (includ- 
ing those  in  the  Volcker-Ogata  report)  and  report  on  their  feasibility; 

— to  support  preventive  deployments  of  peacekeepers  in  "zones  of  instability 
and  potential  crisis." 

I  share  Secretary  Christopher's  opinion  "that  millions  spent  now  on  preventive  di- 
plomacy and  peacekeeping  can  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars  later  in  defense 
and  international  relief."  I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enou^  how  important  it  is 
to  break  out  of  the  thinking  of  the  Cold  War  years  and  realize  that  the  relatively 
small  amounts  of  funds  devoted  to  peacekeeping  are  sound  investments,  particularly 
when  compared  to  the  enormous  costs  that  arise  when  regional  conflicts  spin  out- 
of-control. 

Despite  our  domestic  fiscal  constraints,  I  am  convinced  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  provide  their  fair  share  of  the  money  needed  to  see  that  the  U.N.  does 
its  job. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  all  of  us  involved  in  the  foreign  policy  business  under- 
stand that  foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  made  this  point  during  the  campaign;  and  President  Clinton  has  re- 
peated it  since  his  inauguration.  Since  joining  the  Cabinet  and  working  at  the  UJ^. 
here  in  New  York,  I  have  influential  audiences,  such  as  this  one,  the  stake  America 
has  in  foreign  policy. 

One  phase  that  the  American  people  have  come,  unfortunately,  to  associate  with 
the  word  United  Nations  is  wasteful  bureaucracy.  My  hope  is  that  as  reforms  sue- 
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ceed  in  coming  years  we  can  prevent  the  phrase  wasteful  UJ^.  bureaucracy  from 
becoming  a  hyphenated  word  permanently  etched  in  the  American  mind. 

There  are  examples  of  waste,  mismanagement  and  inefficiencv  at  the  UH.  As  a 
friend  of  the  UJ^.,  I  will  continue  to  tell  it  like  it  is,  and  I  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  Secretary  General  and  Under  Secretary  General  Melissa  Wells  to  weed  out 
wasteful  bureaucracy  where  it  exists.  But  when  we  succeed,  I  hope  the  public  will 
be  told  as  often  about  our  successes  as  previous  failures.  Thank  you. 

Ambassador  Albright.  On  FViday,  I  am  giving  a  speech  at  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  on  issues  to  do  with  peacekeeping, 
and  if  you  will  bear  with  me  I  will  submit  that,  also. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Speech  of  Madeleine  K.  Albright  Before  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Conference  on  Cooperative  Security  and  the  United  Nations 

(June  11,  1993) 

Thank  you  very  much  Alton.  Having  spent  many  years  on  the  other  side  of  the 
podium,  I  must  say  that  I  am  delighted  to  have  made  it  to  this  side.  It  is  always 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  join  discussions  at  the  Council — not  only  because  every 
council  member  is  honored  to  address  one's  colleagues,  but  also  because  I  believe 
that  my  stimulating  new  life  has  given  me  some  new  insights  I  am  delighted  to 
share. 

The  theme  of  the  Council's  conference,  "Cooperative  Security  and  the  United  Na- 
tions" is  indeed  one  of  the  most  pressing  foreign  policy  issues  facing  out  country — 
and  very  much  in  need  of  the  thoughtful  attention  of  people  like  you. 

The  urgency  comes  about  for  three  reasons: 

First,  the  cold  war's  end  has  removed  the  restraining,  stabilizing  effect  of  the 
East-West  nuclear  stand-ofT.  Pent  up,  often  violent,  pressures  for  change  have  been 
released — placing  the  United  Nations  in  the  center  of  the  effort  to  guide  and  safe- 
guard sudaenlycnaotic  world. 

Second,  as  the  world's  sole  remaining  superpower,  leading  economy,  and  foremost 
democracy,  as  well  as  the  biggest  donor  to  IJN  peacekeeping,  it  is  the  United  States 
that  will  pieatly  influence  what  security  role  the  UN  will  take  on. 

And  tlurd,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  peacekeeping  costs — roughly  $1  billion  for  us  in 
1993 — must  have  deep  support  in  Congress  and  in  the  public  at  large  if  they  are 
going  to  be  sustained.  ITiat  means  we  must  be  extremely  clear  about  how  the  UN 
serves  U.S.  security  interests. 

Let  me  use  my  time  this  evening  to  discuss  as  directly  as  I  can  two  questions  that 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  U.S.  relationship  to  the  UN  in  the  post  cold  war  era:  first, 
why  is  a  strong  United  Nations  critical  to  U.S.  security,  and  second,  how  and  in 
what  direction  should  the  UN's  contribution  to  global  security  be  strengthened. 

So,  why  is  a  strong  UN  critical  to  U.S.  security?  The  collapse  of  Soviet  com- 
munism, apart  from  being  the  most  positive  development  of  the  20th  century,  has 
left  us  with  a  dilemma.  We  are  being  importuned — by  allies  and  former  foes  alike — 
to  intensify  our  global  security  leadership  at  the  very  time  when  the  enemy  is  must 
harder  to  identify,  when  our  vital  interests  are  threatened  in  more  subtle  and  re- 
mote ways,  and  when  our  own  budget  is  so  strained. 

As  a  professor,  I  am  wary  of  historic  parallels.  So  let  me  indulge  a  bit  and  say 
that  the  last  time  we  were  in  this  situation  was  the  decade  following  the  First 
World  War.  Then,  the  lack  of  an  obvious  threat  helped  us  to  rationalize  non-partici- 
pation in  the  League  of  Nations.  Of  course,  the  League  was  structurally  flawed  any- 
way. But  our  absence  was  symptomatic;  behind  it  was  a  conceptual  failure  to  ex- 
plain, and  a  political  failure  to  support,  effective  engagement  in  a  world  that  seemed 
to  have  no  "clear  and  present  danger." 

The  challenge  facing  U.S.  security  policy  today  is  uncannily  similar,  and  leaves 
us  with  what  I  call  the  two  ostriches  problem.  One  ostrich  would  rather  not  see  any 
predators  and  plunges  its  head  into  the  sand.  The  other  hears  the  clamor  of  friends 
in  need  and  miseries  to  assuage  and  runs  off  in  all  directions  at  once. 

Between  self-absorption,  with  ruinous  consequences  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
hyper-activity  with  equally  ruinous  consequences  for  ourselves  and  others,  there  is 
a  tnird  alternative — an  alternative  that  husbands  American  resources  and  promotes 
American  and  global  interests  in  a  just  and  orderly  world.  It  is  called  multilateral 
action.  As  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  has  said, 

"^Ve  cannot  let  every  crisis  become  a  choice  between  inaction  or  American 
intervention.  The  world  looks  to  us  for  leadership.  Thus,  the  alternatives 
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boil  down  to  how  the  United  States  will  lead:  alone;  at  the  head  of  a  coali- 
tion; or  working  multilaterally  to  share  the  burdens  with  others." 

A  PRINCIPLED  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY 

Let  my  try  out  a  thou^t  with  you:  A  Principled  International  Community.  Collec- 
tive security  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  share  our  global  security  burden.  But 
the  idea  of  collective  security  is  more  than  a  fiscal  expedient,  it  flows  from  a  mutual- 
ity of  interests— commercial,  financial,  cultural,  ecological,  political  and  security-re- 
lated— that  affect  our  daily  lives.  In  short,  it  is  in  our  interest  to  shape  a  world  that 
is  more  than  an  agglomeration  of  states,  but  is  in  fact  a  principled  community. 

As  I  see  it,  the  obligation  to  work  toward  such  a  community  isn't  something  we 
elect  to  do  because  we  are  good  guys.  It  is  forced  on  us  by  several  imperatives.  Let 
me  mention  five  tonight. 

The  first  reflected  in  the  title  of  this  conference,  is  the  strategic  imperative  to  co- 
operate. Many  threats  are  so  geographically  diffuse  that  it  is  well  beyond  our  own 
or  our  allies'  resources  to  counter  them.  Supportive  actions  from  a  vast  number  of 
countries  are  essential,  and  this  is  exactly  wnat  the  UN  sanctions  regimes  against 
Iraq,  Libya,  amd  Serbia-Montenegro  have  achieved.  Indeed,  without  the  tourniquet 
on  Iraqi  imports,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Iraq's  military  force  structure  and 
nuclear  weapons  potential  would  soon  again  be  a  subject  of  grave  concern. 

The  second  imperative  is  legitimacy.  Most  countries,  most  of  the  time,  find  that 
when  they  respect  international  law  the  benefits  far  outweigh  the  costs.  Thus  when 
the  Security  Cfouncil  adopts  a  mandatory  resolution,  or  the  IAEA  authorizes  an  in- 
spection under  its  statute,  the  resultant  actions  carry  an  incomparable  measure  of 
political  legitimacy. 

For  example,  without  virtually  occupying  must  of  Iraq  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
United  States  could  have  conducted  the  kind  of  intrusive  inspections  routinely  per- 
formed by  the  UN  monitoring  commission.  It  is  equaUy  inconceivable  that  the  front- 
line states  in  the  Balkans,  especially  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Albania  and  now 
Macedonia,  would  have  optea  to  apply  trade  sanctions  on  SerDia-Montenegro,  with- 
out the  combination  of  legal  pressure  and  political  support  conferred  by  Security 
Council  sanctions  resolutions.  And  it  is  virtually  certain  that  without  the  political 
support  expressed  in  the  use-of-force  resolution  against  Iraq,  Saddam  would  have 
been  able  to  carry  out  his  grisly  terrorist  threat  against  U.S.  soldiers,  civilians  and 
facilities. 

A  third  factor  is  the  economic  imperative  of  burden-sharing.  We  have  a  national 
security  interest  in  containing  and,  wherever  possible,  resolving  regional  conflicts. 
Whether  measured  in  arms  proliferation,  refugees  on  our  shores,  the  destabilization 
of  allies,  or  loss  of  exports,  iobs  or  investments,  the  cost  of  runaway  regional  con- 
flicts sooner  or  later  comes  home  to  America.  In  1993,  the  UN  will  spend  over  $3 
billion  to  stem  or  stop  those  conflicts,  and  we  will  pay  one  third  of  that.  But  without 
the  UN,  both  the  costs  and  the  conflict  would  be  far  greater. 

Yet  a  fourth  imperative — the  imperative  of  principled  change — ^has  emei^d  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  cold  war's  ena  freed  a  host  of  dissatisfi^  parties — particularly 
in  Europe  and  Eurasia — ^to  pursue  the  redress  of  economic,  national,  ethnic,  racial, 
religious  and  other  grievances.  Left  unchecked,  these  forces  will  surely  convulse 
must  of  Europe  and  Eurasia  in  conflict.  The  potential  to  destabilize  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope, or  to  trigger  use  of  nuclear  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  or  to  spread 
genocide  is  one  we  cannot  accept.  There  is  really  only  one  antidote.  It  is  to  extend 
to  all  parties  the  promise  of  principled  change  and  to  sharply  penalize  those  who 
refuse.  Only  the  international  community  has  the  collective  moral  authority,  and 
the  physical  and  financisJ  resources,  for  such  a  critical  task. 

And  fifth,  the  Western  democracies  face  what  I  would  call  a  "fairness"  or  an  "eq- 
uity" imperative.  The  equity  imperative  says  this:  If  the  Security  Council  is  to  speak 
and  act  on  behalf  of  the  entire  world  community,  its  efforts  cannot  be  confined  to 
only  those  issues  of  greatest  consequence  to  its  richer  members.  Indeed,  the  UN's 
ambitious  engagement  in  Somalia,  so  critical  for  humanitarian  reasons,  also  sends 
this  important  political  message:  we  must  be  selective,  and  carefully  save  the  UN's 
resources,  but  not  by  closing  the  Security  Council  door. 

The  factors  which  I  have  set  out  make  it  clear  that  the  process  in  which  we  are 
engaged  is  not  simply  an  exercise  in  altruistic  morality.  To  me,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  disinterested  involvement  in  the  international  community.  We  are  and  will 
remain  involved  because  we  must  continue  to  try  to  build  an  international  system 
in  which  our  experiment  in  democracy  and  social  pluralism  can  continue  to  flourish. 
As  we  proceed  to  preserve  and  protect  what  we  have,  we  ought  to  make  clear  who 
we  are  and  what  we  stand  for.  There  will  always  be  a  strong  ideological  component 
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to  American  foreign  policy.  We  would  be  foolish  to  suppress  it.  It  is  what  makes  us 
different,  and  what  others  admire  about  us. 

At  the  same  time,  America's  overriding  interest  in  creating  this  new  community 
does  not  mean  it  is  America's  responsibility  to  right  every  wrong  in  the  world.  In- 
stead, our  goal  is  to  foster  the  development  of  a  community  capable  of  easing,  if  not 
terminating,  the  abominable  injustices  and  conditions  that  still  plague  civilization. 
Because  omy  in  such  a  community  can  America  flourish.  If  this  is  considered  naive 
idealism,  I  plead  guilty. 

Having  laid  out  to  you  some  reasons  why  I  think  a  strong  UN  is  critical  to  U.S. 
security,  let  me  launch  into  the  second  part  of  mv  talk:  How  and  in  what  way 
should  the  UN's  role  global  security  be  strengthened/ 

If  in  fact  a  more  principled  intemational  community  is  starting  to  take  shape, 
where  do  we  fit  in?  Because  this  intemational  community  so  reflects  American  val- 
ues, ideology  and  economic  interests,  we  have  a  motive  and  an  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish some  ^les  of  the  game."  The  UN  is  the  best  repository  of  those  rules  and  the 
U.S.  is  their  most  able  patron. 

But  rules  arent  rules  if  they're  not  enforced.  This  does  not  require  that  we  serve 
as  the  world's  policeman,  only  that  there  should  be  policemen  and  that  we  take  a 
hand  in  assuring  their  effectiveness. 

A  central  foreign  policy  goal  of  this  administration  is  therefore  to  help  create  safe- 

fuards  for  a  principled  intemational  community  which  more  evenly  distribute  the 
urden  of  its  defense  while  preserving  our  role  in  its  leadership.  So,  we  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  work  energetically  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  UN  and  other 
multilateral  organizations  to  conduct  peacekeeping,  preventive  diplomacy,  peace- 
making, peace  enforcement,  humanitarian  security  ana  similar  operations. 

FIXING  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 

In  recent  years,  UN  peacekeeping  and  related  missions  have  increased  at  a  dizzy- 
ing pace.  In  1987,  there  were  five  peacekeeping  missions,  three  of  which  had  existed 
for  decades.  They  were  staffed  bv  fewer  than  10,000  troops  or  military  observers  at 
a  total  cost  of  $233  million.  Today  there  are  13  missions,  over  75,000  troops,  and 
the  price  tag  is  over  $3  billion.  Yet,  amazingly,  there  are  roughly  the  same  number 
of  permanent  headquarters  staiT  as  there  were  in  1987. 

This  small  staff  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  adjusting,  both  to  the  new  workload 
and  the  conceptual  changes  in  peacekeeping  mandates.  But  they  have  had  to  rely 
on  ad  hoc  arrangements.  We  all  Dear  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for  this  situa- 
tion, because  we  have  failed  all  to  ensure  that  the  UN  has  the  capacity  to  fulfill 
the  great  and  growing  tasks  we  assign  to  it. 

Through  his  1992  report  "An  Agenda  for  Peace"  the  Secretary-General  launched 
the  UN  community  on  the  path  oi  peacekeeping  reform.  And,  he  has  begun  to  take 
a  number  of  useful  organizational  steps.  These  are  most  welcome.  However,  to  ad- 
dress the  systemic  challenges  facing  peacekeeping  the  Secretary-General,  we  need 
the  active  assistance  of  member  states. 

Our  government  is  nearing  completion  of  an  internal  review  of  U.S.  support  for 
UN  peacekeeping,  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  share  our  proposals  with  the  Sec- 
retary-General and  other  member  states.  This  summer,  we  will  try  to  build  a  base 
of  support  for  several  far-reaching  reforms  that  could  be  pursued  this  year. 

Before  outlining  for  you  some  of  our  general  thinking,  let  me  offer  a  bit  of  diag- 
nosis. If  I  had  to  choose  a  single  word  to  evoke  the  problems  of  UN  peacekeeping, 
it  would  be  "improvisation." 

It  may  surprise  you — it  certainly  surprised  me — to  learn  that  each  time  the  UN 
had  conducted  28  peacekeeping  operations  since  1948,  it  has  started  from  scratch. 
A  kind  of  programmed  amateurism  shows  up  across  the  board: 
— in  the  near  total  absence  of  contingency  planning; 

— in  hastily  recruited,  ill-equipped  and  often  unprepared  troops  and  civilian 
staff; 
— in  lift  arrangements  cobbled  together  on  a  wing  and  a  prayer; 
— in  procurement  processes  that  require  long  lead-times  for  urgently  needed 
equipment; 
— m  the  absence  of  knowledge  about  available  forces  and  capabilities; 
— in  the  lack  of  troop  training  standards  or  standard  operating  procedures  for 
troops  in  the  field  or  under  fire; 
— in  the  lack  of  centralized  command  and  control; 
— in  the  absence  of  standard  budgeting  techniques  and  cost  factors; 
— in  the  byzantine  and  drawn-out  budgetary  decision  making  process; 
— and  in  the  lack  of  a  durable  financial  basis  for  starting  and  sustaining 
peacekeeping  operations. 
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The  list  could  be  longer,  but  I  think  you  get  the  point.  The  problems  are  com- 
prehensive except  in  one  vital  respect:  the  peacekeeping  staff,  however  small,  is  su- 
perlative. 

Last  month,  at  U.S.  and  Russian  initiative  the  Security  Council  took  an  extremely 
important  step  by  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  present  a  report  this  Septem- 
ber containing  speciiic  new  proposals  for  reform.  The  Council's  suggestions  included: 
— creation  of  plans  and  current  operations  directorate; 

— notification  to  the  UN  of  forces  or  capabilities  that  member  states  could 
make  available  for  peacekeeping  or  humanitarian  operations; 
— a  reserve  stock  of  commonly  used  equipment; 
— and  standardization  of  peacekeeping  procedures. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  sentence  in  the  Security  Council  statement  was  that 
all  member  states  "makes  participation  in  and  support  for  international  peacekeep- 
ing a  part  of  their  foreign  and  nationed  security  policy."  That  is  the  key  point:  pre- 
venting and  settling  international  conflict  is  not  a  matter  of  casual  interest.  For  our- 
selves and  the  other  members  of  the  UN,  it  is  a  critical  interst. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  commit  the  political,  intellectual  and  financial 
capital,  that  UN  peacekeeping  and  our  security  deserve.  Let  me  describe  a  few  pri- 
ority areas  for  change. 

Operations 

The  UN  has  neither  the  resources  nor  the  internal  organization  to  plan,  prepare, 
organize,  deploy,  direct  and  service  peacekeeping  missions.  We  favor  a  substantial 
enlar^ment  and  reorganisation  of  the  peacekeeping  headquarters  staff — and  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  foundation  for  rapid  24  nour  communication,  intelligence, 
lift,  recruitment,  training  and  the  full  spectrum  of  in-theatre  logistical  support. 

Budget 

Peacekeeping  costs  are  billed  bv  the  mission,  a  time-consuming  process  out  of  sync 
with  our  own  and  many  others  legislative  appropriations  cycles.  This  makes  plan- 
ning nearly  impossible,  and  results  in  a  cash  flow  crisis — which  means  late  deploy- 
ments, and  long  delays  in  reimbursements  to  contributors. 

We  are  studying  ways  to  deal  with  this  vexing  and  dangerous  situation.  One  pos- 
sible solution  is  to  create  a  unified  UN  peacekeeping  budget  accompanied  by  an  en- 
larged contingency  ftind  for  unforeseen  missions.  Wnile  such  a  fund  would  have  to 
be  adjusted  annually,  it  would  give  the  Secretary-General  a  better  planning  basis 
and  reduce  the  need  for  member  states  to  keep  returning  to  their  legislature  for  ad- 
ditional finance. 

Cost  Control 

As  the  number  and  size  of  peacekeeping  missions  have  grown,  so  have  the  UN's 
cash  requirements.  Yet  the  UN  does  not  nave  the  resources  or  skilled  staff  needed 
to  manage  and  oversee  increasingly  complicated  peacekeeping  budgets.  The  U.S. 
and  other  lar^  donors  should  support  creation  of  a  cadre  of^ highly  qualified  budget 
experts  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  special  budgeting  techniques. 
We  also  will  urge  the  UN  to  implement  its  plan  for  a  peacekeeping  inspectorate  to 
monitor  actual  expenditures.  The  United  Nations  must  institute  more  regular  and 
timely  cost  accounting  procedures  to  ensure  that  moneys  being  spent  wisely. 

Finance 

As  peacekeeping  costs  spirtd  upward,  some  member  states  resist  paying  for  new 
missions:  While  ouiers,  like  Russia,  can  no  longer  meet  existing  obligations.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  are  approaching  a  crisis  point,  in  which  UN  intervention  desirable 
for  policy  reasons  cannot  be  undertaken  for  fiscal  reasons.  That  is  why  we  intend, 
over  the  coming  months,  to  work  with  other  member  states  to  explore  the  fullest 
possible  range  of  steps  to  place  peacekeeping  on  a  sound  and  durable  long-term 
oasis. 

*  *  * 

I  want  to  leave  time  for  your  questions  and  comments  so  let  my  close  by  returning 
to  a  point  I  tried  to  make  in  the  beginning.  The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  profoundly 
benefited  Americans  in  two  respects:  our  country  is  protected  by  a  wider  margin  of 
security  than  we  have  enjoyed  for  most  of  this  century;  and  the  emerging  post  cold 
war  world  increasingly  reflects  and  indeed  aspires  to  American  values  and  ideals. 
These  two  facts  give  us  the  motive  and  the  opportunity  to  help  secure  a  principled 
international  community  for  the  enjoyment  and  protection  of  future  generations.  Yet 
these  alone  are  not  enough.  If  we  want  to  ensure  that  the  cauldron  of  instabilities 
bubbling  up  on  nearly  every  other  continent  do  not  prevent  us  from  pursuing  the 
global  interest  that  I  nave  described  tonight,  then  we  must  act.  For  as  a  people  we 
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must  also  have  a  vision  of  the  community  we  want  to  live  in  and  the  will  to  bring 
it  to  Ufe.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Ambassador  Albright.  What  I  want  to  do  this  morning  is  focus 
on  peacekeeping,  and  of  course  I  would  be  very  happy  to  answer 
whatever  other  questions  you  have.  What  I  want  to  do  is  begin 
with  the  broader  issue  of  multilateraHsm. 

It  has  been  apparent  to  me  that  in  contrast  to  the  cold  war  divi- 
sions between  East  and  West  and  North  and  South  there  is  a  new 
division  of  states  in  the  international  system.  There  are  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  states  that  have  a  stake  in  the  United  Nations  and 
in  a  functioning  international  community.  These  are  the  nations 
that  are  devoting  greater  energy  to  a  variety  of  multilateral  en- 
deavors with  the  United  Nations,  clearly  their  top  prioritv. 

There  is  a  second  group  of  nations  that  I  would  describe  as 
emerging  democracies  which  are  trying  to  play  a  constructive  role 
in  the  international  system,  but  are  struggling  with  their  own  in- 
ternal political  and  economic  turmoil. 

There  are  also  a  whole  series  of  other  states  and  factions  that 
have  taken  no  place  in  the  international  community,  and  I  call 
them  defiant  or  rogue  regimes.  They  are  the  ones  that  in  effect  are 
taking  hold  of  so  much  of  our  attention  and  time  at  the  U.N.  The 
names  are  familiar:  Iran,  North  Korea,  Iraq,  Serbia,  Khmer  Rouge, 
the  Islamic  Jihad,  and  otners. 

The  final  group  of  states  are  the  failed  societies,  the  ones  where 
effective  government  has  collapsed  or  anarchy  reigns  or  the  econ- 
omy is  hopeless  or  a  humanitarian  calamity  overvmelms  the  coun- 
try and  the  people  are  sliding  into  an  abyss.  These  are  societies, 
the  Somalias,  the  Haitis,  that  cry  out  for  help  from  the  inter- 
national community. 

Much  of  our  credibility  as  a  superpower,  and  we  must,  in  my 
view,  remain  one,  will  depend  on  our  ability  to  manage  our  ap- 
proach to  these  four  groups.  There  will  be  many  occasions  when  we 
need  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  belligerents  of  the  post-cold 
war  world  and  use  our  influence  to  prevent  ethnic  and  other  re- 
gional conflicts  from  erupting.  But  usually  we  will  not  want  to  act 
alone.  Our  stake  will  still  be  Hmited  and  direct  U.S.  intervention 
unwise. 

How  will  we  manage?  An  important  part  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  must  be  based  on  multilateral  engagement.  But 
multilateralism  will  not  serve  our  purposes  well.  In  fact,  it  may 
damage  our  vital  interests  unless  the  United  States  exercises  lead- 
ership in  the  global  arena  and  particularly  within  the  collective 
bodies  that  increasingly  steer  the  course  of  world  politics. 

These  two  realities,  multilateral  engagement  and  U.S.  leadership 
within  collective  bodies,  require  what  I  would  term  assertive 
multilateralism.  Secretary  Christopher  described  the  poor  elements 
of  this  kind  of  multilateralism  recently  when  he  said  that  where 
collective  responses  are  appropriate  the  United  States  will  lead  in 
mobilizing  such  responses.  But  where  the  protection  of  our  vital  in- 
terest is  mvolved,  the  United  States  will  lead  unilaterally,  if  nec- 
essary. Thus  the  need  for  U.S.  leadership  in  world  politics  and  mul- 
tilateral organizations  is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration. 
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Assertive  multilateralism  requires  far  ereater  focus  on  what  we 
are  calling  preventive  diplomacy.  One  of  the  great  challenges  of  our 
times  is  to  support  people's  heretofore  subjective  tyranny  or  auto- 
cratic rule  in  their  pursuit  of  democratic  values  and  institutions. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  embark  on  an  endless  crusade.  The 
fate  of  these  peoples  often  may  not  immediately  involve,  in  a  direct 
sense,  our  vital  interests  as  a  sovereign  Nation,  but  indirectly,  lost 
trade,  refugee  assistance,  humanitarian  assistance,  or  bad  prece- 
dence of  the  United  States  will  ultimately  have  to  pay  the  price. 

If  left  to  fester,  that  price  will  be  greater.  The  United  States  can- 
not and  should  not  shoulder  the  burden  of  the  new  era's  conflicts 
on  its  own.  Nor  should  the  United  States  retreat  into  comfortable 
but  dangerous  isolationism.  Instead,  it  is  in  our  own  self  interest 
to  lead  other  governments  in  responding  to  humanitarian  calami- 
ties. Threats  to  international  peace  and  security,  the  persecution  of 
minority  populations,  and  the  reversals  of  democratic  progress. 

Bilateral  diplomacy  remains  a  critical  component  in  exercising 
preventive  measures.  But  assertive  multilateralism  argues  for  a 
broader  strategy  in  multilateral  forums  that  projects  our  leadership 
where  it  counts  long  before  the  dispute  has  a  chance  to  become  the 
crisis  of  the  week. 

I  do  think  that  our  major  challenge  now  is  the  challenge  of 
peacekeeping.  If  anything  symbolizes  tne  promise  and  the  risks  of 
multilateralism,  it  is  peacekeeping.  We  nave  reached  a  critical 
juncture  in  the  peacekeeping  system.  Ad  hoc  approaches  dominate 
what  should  be  a  far  more  efficient  and  regularized  system  of 
peacekeeping  operations. 

U.N.  peacekeeping  is  expanding  almost  exponentially.  But  such 
growth  is  putting  unacceptable  strains  on  the  limited  resources  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  other  fora  I  have  spoken  about  the  fact  that 
the  U.N.  is  increasingly  becoming  the  global  911.  But  what  is  hap- 

Eening  is  when  people  dial  the  number,  it  is  either  busy  or  could 
e  out  of  order. 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  funding  and  of  suitably  trained 
and  equipped  troops.  Current  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  have 
been  salvaged  by  such  stopgap  measures  as  borrowing  from  other 
U.N.  funds  and  delaying  force  deployments  and  reimbursements. 
Unfortunately,  by  delaying  deployments,  the  United  Nations  under- 
mines its  own  efforts  to  maintain  stability  in  conflict  areas  or  to 
aid  in  the  delivery  of  critically  needed  humanitarian  aid. 

We  must  have  a  more  credible  basis  for  financing  and  budgeting 
peacekeeping  operations,  and  I  would  agree  with  what  you  have 
said,  Senator  Kerry,  as  well  as  you,  Senator  Pressler.  The  current 
system  is  inefficient,  lacks  transparency  and  accountability,  and 
does  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  rapid  response  to  fast-break- 
ing peacekeeping  needs. 

In  addition,  I  believe  the  distribution  of  financial  responsibilities 
is  so  outdated  that  it  does  not  spread  the  burden  equitably  among 
member  states.  Ten  countries  pay  86  percent  of  all  peacekeeping 
costs,  with  the  United  States  paying  about  30  percent  of  that.  To 
maintain  the  principle  that  peaceseeping  is  a  collective  responsibil- 
ity of  the  membership,  a  new  system  must  be  instituted,  and  we 
are  working  very  hard  in  New  York  and  Washington  to  develop 
that  new  system. 
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Some  of  the  initiatives  that  we  are  pushing  were  endorsed  last 
month  by  the  entire  Security  Council.  They  include: 

No.  1:  To  create  an  operations  center  for  peacekeeping  at  U.N. 
Headquarters  in  New  York.  At  the  moment  there  are  13  peacekeep- 
ing operations  with  something  like  75,000  peacekeepers,  and  the 
rudimentary  nature  of  the  operations  center,  I  think,  would  sur- 
prise all  of  you. 

No.  2:  We  asked  to  obtain  data  about  specific  forces  or  capabiH- 
ties  member  states  will  hold  available  for  peacekeeping  or  humani- 
tarian operations.  We  want  to  create  a  limited  revolving  reserve  of 
equipment.  We  have  asked  to  include  peacekeeping  elements  in  na- 
tional military  training  programs,  to  refine  standardized  proce- 
dures to  enable  forces  to  work  more  effectively,  to  investigate  a 
range  of  financial  and  managerial  reforms  as  were  included  in  the 
Volcker-Ogata  Report  and  to  report  on  their  feasibility,  and  to  sup- 
port preventive  deployments  of  peacekeepers  in  what  are  known  as 
zones  of  instability  and  potential  crisis. 

In  recent  months,  the  United  States  has  led  efforts  within  the 
Security  Council  to  redistribute  the  costs  of  certain  peacekeeping 
operations  more  equitably.  As  a  consequence,  the  Cypriot  and 
Greek  Governments  will  now  voluntarily  cover  more  than  a  third 
of  the  cost  of  the  peacekeeping  operation  in  Cyprus,  and  the  U.S. 
contribution  will  actually  decrease. 

The  Government  of  Kuwait  has  agreed  to  pay  a  substantial  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  peacekeeping  operation  along  the  Iraq-Kuwait 
border,  the  UNIKOM  operation,  again,  with  the  results  being  a 
smaller  U.S.  share  of  the  costs.  We  are  going  to  continue  to  push 
the  concept  that  host  governments  and  other  governments  in  the 
region  where  a  peacekeeping  operation  is  deployed  should,  when 
possible,  bear  a  greater  burden  of  its  financial  cost. 

I  share  Secretary  Christopher's  opinion,  "the  millions  spent  now 
on  preventive  diplomacy  and  peacekeeping  can  save  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  later  in  defense  and  international  relief"  I  can- 
not emphasize  strongly  enough  how  important  it  is  to  break  out  of 
the  thinking  of  the  cold  war  years  and  realize  that  relatively  small 
amounts  of  funds  devoted  to  peacekeeping  are  sound  investments, 
particularly  when  compared  to  the  enormous  costs  that  arise  when 
regional  conflicts  spin  out  of  control. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  will  fall  far  deeper  into  arrears, 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  if  we  do  not  develop  a  means 
by  which  the  Federal  budget  can  meet  the  U.S.  share  of  additional 
funds  that  the  United  Nations  requires  to  pay  for  new  or  expand- 
ing U.N.  peacekeeping  operations.  So  coupled  with  vigorous  reform 
initiatives  is  the  financial  strategy  to  meet  U.S.  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations.  Given  our  budget  constraints,  we  fully  recognize 
that  this  presents  a  major  challenge.  Nonetheless,  we  believe  it 
cannot  be  avoided. 

Just  to  put  this  in  perspective,  our  contribution  to  the  U.N.  con- 
stitutes less  than  one-quarter  of  1  percent — I  repeat  that — less 
than  one-quarter  of  1  percent  what  we  expend  in  our  annual  de- 
fense budget,  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  entire 
Federal  budget.  For  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget,  our  share  of  peace- 
keeping costs  will  equal  about  $2.40  for  each  American. 
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But  I  want  to  emphasize  a  larger  point.  The  overall  costs  of  eth- 
nic and  other  regional  conflicts  are  staggering,  and  ultimately,  the 
United  States  can  end  up  paying  large  shares  of  those  costs  that 
make  our  peacekeeping  contributions  appear  minuscule.  There  are 
enormous  sums  of  public  and  private  moneys  involved  in  respond- 
ing to  massive  refugee  migrations  triggered  by  ethnic  warfare,  in 
restoring  collapsed  economies,  in  terminating  international  com- 
mercial and  trading  relationships  disrupted  by  war  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  economic  sanctions,  and  in  losing  investment  opportunities 
abroad. 

If  we  let  anarchy  or  ethnic  conflict  fester  too  long,  if  we  permit 
either  to  spin  out  of  control,  the  cost  will  always  be  much  higher 
in  the  end  to  restore  order.  The  burden  will  always  tend  to  be  more 
unilateral.  The  cost  of  preventive  measures  applied  collectively  and 
early  to  quell  a  society's  self-destructive  instincts  will  always  be 
much  cheaper. 

Finally,  the  moral  consequences  of  these  conflicts  are  inescapable 
and  are  a  deep  offense  to  American  values  and  the  principles  of 
international  law.  This  Nation's  foreign  policy  must  remain  faithful 
to  both.  Humanitarian  concerns  simply  cannot  be  ignored  or  ration- 
alized away.  But  neither  can  we  implement  these  principles  and  re- 
spond to  humanitarian  needs  alone.  A  viable  system  of  collective 
security  offers  a  means  by  which  to  share  the  burden. 

I  think  that  the  opening  remarks  that  you  both  have  made  have 
brought  the  issues  into  very  clear  perspective.  We  need  collective 
security.  We  need  to  deal  with  the  post-cold  war  world  in  a  strong 
and  imaginative  way.  And  we  need  to  make  the  one  organization 
that  is  capable  of  doing  that  more  effective  and  more  efficient  so 
that  we  can,  in  fact,  perform  this  vital  task. 

I  have  more  specific  material  in  my  testimony  about  specific 
peacekeeping  operations,  but  I  imagine  we  will  get  to  those  in 
questions. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Albright  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Madeleine  K.  Albright 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee 
today.  I  want  to  focus  this  morning  on  peacekeeping.  I  would  be  glad,  of  course,  to 
answer  your  questions  on  any  U.N.  reform  matters,  for  I  know  they  are  of  central 
importance  to  this  subcommittee  and  Congress  at  large. 

assertive  multilateralism 

I  want  to  begin  with  the  broader  issue  of  multilateralism. 

It  has  become  apparent  to  me  that,  in  contrast  to  the  Cold  War  divisions  between 
East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  there  is  a  new  division  of  states  in  the  inter- 
national system.  There  are  a  significant  number  of  states  that  have  a  stake  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  international  conununity  as  a  whole.  These  are  the  nations 
that  are  devoting  greater  energy  to  a  variety  of  multilateral  endeavors,  with  the 
United  Nations  clearly  their  top  priority.  There  is  a  second  group  of  nations  that 
I  would  describe  as  emerging  democracies,  which  are  trying  to  play  a  constructive 
role  in  the  international  system  but  struggle  with  their  own  internal  political  and 
economic  turmoil. 

Then  there  are  a  whole  series  of  other  states  and  factions  that  have  taken  no 
place  in  the  international  community,  and  I  call  them  the  defiant  or  rogue  regimes. 
They  are  the  ones  that,  in  effect,  are  taking  hold  of  so  much  of  our  attention  and 
time.  The  names  are  familiar:  Iran,  North  Korea,  Iraq,  Serbia,  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
the  Islamic  Jihad,  and  others.  The  final  group  of  states  are  the  failed  societies — 
the  ones  where  effective  government  has  collapsed,  or  anarchy  reigns,  or  the  econ- 
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omy  is  hopeless,  or  a  humanitarian  calamity  overwhelms  the  country.and  the  people 
are  sliding  into  an  abyss.  These  are  societies — the  Somalias  and  the  Haitis — that 
cry  out  for  help  from  the  international  conununity. 

Much  of  our  credibility  as  a  superpower — and  we  must,  in  my  view,  remain  one — 
will  depend  upon  our  ability  to  manage  our  approach  to  these  four  groups.  There 
will  be  many  occasions  when  we  need  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  belligerents 
of  the  post-Cold  War  world  and  use  our  influence  to  prevent  ethnic  and  other  re- 
gional conflicts  from  erupting.  But  usually  we  will  not  want  to  act  alone — our  stake 
will  still  be  limited  and  direct  U.S.  intervention  unwise. 

How  will  we  manage?  An  important  part  of  our  nation's  foreign  policy  must  be 
based  on  multilateral  engagement.  But  multilateralism  will  not  serve  our  purposes 
well — in  fact  it  may  damage  our  vital  interests — ^unless  the  United  States  exercises 
leadership  in  the  global  arena  and,  particularly,  within  the  collective  bodies  that  in- 
creasingly steer  the  course  of  world  politics. 

These  two  realities — multilateral  engagement  and  U.S.  leadership  within  collec- 
tive bodies — require  what  I  would  term  "assertive  multilateralism."  Secretary  Chris- 
topher described  the  core  elements  of  this  kind  of  multilateralism  recently  when  he 
ssud  that  where  collective  responses  are  appropriate,  the  United  States  will  lead  in 
mobilizing  such  responses.  But  where  the  protection  of  our  vital  interests  is  in- 
volved, the  United  States  will  lead  unilaterally  if  necessary.  Thus  the  need  for  U.S. 
leadership  in  world  politics  and  in  multilateral  organizations  is  a  fundamental  tenet 
of  the  Clinton  Administration. 

Assertive  multilateralism  requires  far  greater  focus  on  preventive  diplomacy.  One 
of  the  great  challenges  of  our  times  is  to  support  peoples  heretofore  subjected  to  tyr- 
anny or  autocratic  rule  in  their  pursuit  of  democratic  values  and  institutions.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  embark  on  an  endless  crusade.  The  fate  of  these  peoples 
often  may  not  inmiediately  involve,  in  a  direct  sense,  our  vital  interests  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation.  But  indirectly  through  lost  trade,  refugee  assistance,  humanitarian 
assistance,  or  bad  precedence,  the  United  States  will  pay  a  price.  If  left  to  fester, 
that  price  will  be  greater.  The  United  States  cannot  and  should  not  shoulder  the 
burden  of  the  new  era's  conflicts  on  its  own;  nor  should  the  United  States  retreat 
into  comfortable  but  dangerous  isolationism. 

Instead,  it  is  in  our  own  self-interest  to  lead  other  governments  in  responding  to 
humanitarian  calamities,  threats  to  international  peace  and  security,  the  persecu- 
tion of  minority  populations,  and  reversals  of  democratic  progress. 

Bilateral  diplomacy  remains  a  critical  component  in  exercising  preventive  meas- 
ures. But  assertive  multilateralism  argues  for  a  broader  strategy  in  multilateral  fo- 
rums that  projects  our  leadership  where  it  counts  long  before  the  dispute  has  a 
chance  to  become  the  crisis  of  the  week. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  PEACEKEEPING 

If  anything  symbolizes  the  promise  and  risks  of  multilateralism  today,  it  is  peace- 
keeping. We  have  reached  a  critical  juncture  in  the  peacekeeping  system.  Ad  hoc 
approaches  dominate  what  should  be  a  far  more  efiicient  and  regularized  system  of 
peacekeeping  operations. 

U.N.  peacekeeping  is  expanding  almost  exponentially,  but  such  growth  is  putting 
unacceptable  strains  on  the  limited  resources  of  the  United  Nations.  There  is  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  funding  and  of  suitably  trained  and  equipped  troops. 

Current  uJ*^.  peacekeeping  operations  have  been  salvaged  by  such  stopgap  meas- 
ures as  borrowing  from  other  U.N.  funds  and  delaying  force  deployments  and  reim- 
bursements. Unwrtunately,  by  delaying  deployments  the  Umted  Nations  under- 
mines its  own  efforts  to  maintain  stability  in  conflict  areas  or  to  aid  in  the  delivery 
of  critically-needed  humanitarian  aid. 

We  must  have  a  more  credible  basis  for  financing  and  budgeting  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. The  current  system  is  inefficient,  lacks  transparency  and  accountability 
and  does  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  rapid  response  to  fast-breaking  peace- 
keeping needs. 

In  addition,  the  distribution  of  financifd  responsibilities  is  so  outdated  that  it  does 
not  spread  the  burden  equitably  among  member  states.  Ten  countries  pay  86  per- 
cent of  all  peacekeeping  costs,  with  the  United  States  paying  about  30  percent  of 
that.  To  maintain  the  principle  that  peacekeeping  is  a  collective  responsibility  of  the 
membership,  a  new  system  must  be  instituted  emd  we  are  working  very  hard  in 
New  York  and  Washington  to  develop  that  new  system. 

Some  of  the  initiatives  that  we  are  pushing  were  endorsed  last  month  by  the  en- 
tire Security  Council.  They  include: 

to  create  an  operations  center  for  peacekeeping  at  U.N.  Headquarters  in  New 
York; 
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to  obtain  data  about  specific  forces  or  capabilities  members  states  will  hold 
available  for  peacekeeping  or  humanitarian  operations; 

to  create  a  limited  revolving  reserve  of  equipment; 

to  include  peacekeeping  elements  in  national  military  training  programs; 

to  refine  standardized  procedures  to  enable  forces  to  woric  more  effectively; 

to  investigate  a  range  oi  financial  and  managerial  reform  proposals  (including 
those  in  the  Volcker-Ogata  report)  and  report  on  their  feasibility; 

to  support  preventive  deploytnents  of  peacekeepers  in  "zones  of  instability  and 
potential  crisis." 

In  recent  months  we  have  led  efforts  within  the  Security  Council  to  redistribute 
the  costs  of  certain  peacekeeping  operations  more  equitably.  As  a  conseauence,  the 
Cypriot  and  Greek  governments  now  will  voluntarily  cover  more  than  a  tnird  of  the 
cost  of  the  peacekeeping  operation  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP)  and  the  U.S.  contribution 
will  actually  decrease.  The  Government  of  Kuwait  has  agreed  to  pay  a  substantial 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  peacekeeping  operation  along  the  Iraq-Kuwait  border 
(UNIKOM),  again  with  the  result  being  a  smaller  U.S.  snare  of  those  costs.  We  are 
^ing  to  continue  to  push  the  concept  that  host  governments  and  other  governments 
in  the  region  where  a  peacekeeping  operation  is  deployed  should,  when  possible, 
bear  a  greater  burden  of  its  financial  cost. 

I  share  Secretary  Christopher's  opinion  "that  millions  spent  now  on  preventive  di- 
plomacy and  peacekeeping  can  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  later  in  defense 
and  international  relief."  I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enou^  how  important  it  is 
to  break  out  of  the  thinking  of  the  Cold  War  years  and  realize  that  the  relatively 
small  amounts  of  funds  devoted  to  peacekeeping  are  sound  investments,  particularly 
when  compared  to  the  enormous  costs  that  anse  when  regional  confiicts  spin  out- 
of-control. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  will  fall  far  deeper  into  arrears — ^by  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars — if  we  do  not  develop  a  means  by  which  the  federal 
budget  can  meet  the  U.S.  share  of  additional  funds  that  the  United  Nations  requires 
to  pay  for  new  or  expanding  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations.  So  coupled  with  vigorous 
reform  initiatives  is  the  financial  strategy  to  meet  U.S.  obligations  to  the  United 
Nations.  Given  our  budget  constraints,  we  fully  recognize  that  this  presents  a  major 
challenge  that  nonetheless  cannot  be  avoided. 

Just  to  put  this  in  perspective,  our  contribution  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  constitutes 
less  than  one  quarter  of  one  percent  (0.25  percent)  of  what  we  expend  in  our  annual 
defense  budget,  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  (0.05  percent)  of  our  entire 
federal  budget.  For  the  FY94  budget,  our  share  of  peacekeeping  costs  will  equal 
about  $2.40  for  each  American. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  a  larger  point.  The  over-all  costs  of  ethnic  and  other  re- 

S'onal  conflicts  are  staggering,  and  ultimately  the  United  States  can  end  up  paying 
rge  shares  of  those  costs  that  make  our  peacekeeping  contributions  appear  minus- 
cule. There  are  enormous  sums  of  public  and  private  moneys  involved  in  responding 
to  massive  refugee  migrations  triggered  by  ethnic  warfare,  in  restoring  collapsed 
economies,  in  terminating  international  commercial  and  trading  relationships  dis- 
rupted by  war  and  the  imposition  of  economic  sanctions,  and  in  losing  investment 
opportunities  abroad. 

If  we  let  anarchy  or  ethnic  conflict  fester  too  long,  if  we  permit  either  to  spin  out 
of  control,  the  cost  will  always  be  much  higher  in  the  end  to  restore  order.  The  bur- 
den will  always  be  more  unilateral.  The  cost  of  preventive  measures  applied  collec- 
tively and  early  to  quell  a  society's  self-destructive  instincts  will  always  be  much 
cheaper. 

Finally,  the  moral  consequences  of  these  conflicts  are  inescapable  and  are  a  deep 
offense  to  American  values  and  the  principles  of  international  law.  This  nation's  for- 
eign policy  must  remain  faithful  to  both.  Humanitarian  concerns  simply  cannot  be 
ignored  or  rationalized  away.  But  neither  can  we  implement  these  principles  and 
respond  to  humanitarian  needs  alone.  A  viable  system  of  collective  security  offers 
a  means  by  which  to  share  the  burden. 

Now  let  me  discuss  some  of  the  specific  examples  of  conflicts  in  the  world  today 
that  we  are  attempting  to  address  throu^  collective  security  measures. 

THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA 

Assertive  multilateralism  and  peacekeeping  have  no  harder  test  than  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia. 

By  agreeing  on  a  Joint  Action  Program  for  Bosnia  on  May  22,  Secretary  Chris- 
topher and  his  counterparts  from  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
laid  out  a  series  of  interim  steps  designed  to: 
1.  stop  the  killing; 
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2.  contain  the  conflict; 

3.  ensure  delivery  of  humanitarian  asaistance;  and 

4.  demonstrate  that  aggression  has  a  high  cost. 

When  a  key  part  of  the  Joint  Action  Program — the  safe  areas  resolution — was 
adopted  last  week  by  the  Security  Council,  we  saw  it  as  a  means  to  save  lives  and 
fticifitate  the  humanitarian  needs  of  the  Bosnian  people.  The  United  States  voted 
for  it  with  no  illusions.  As  I  said  about  the  safe  areas  resolution,  "It  is  an  intermedi- 
ate step — no  more,  no  less.  Indeed,  both  the  Security  Council  and  the  governments 
that  agreed  to  the  Joint  Action  Program  have  agreed  that  they  will  keep  open  op- 
tions for  new  and  tourer  measures,  none  of  which  is  prejudged  or  excluded  from 
consideration.  My  government's  view  of  what  those  tougher  measures  should  be  has 
not  changed.' 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  we  attach  to  the  humanitarian  purposes 
behind  each  of  these  steps.  The  atrocities  and  "ethnic  cleansing"  that  have  dev- 
astated Bosnia,  in  particular,  and  the  plight  of  millions  of  displaced  and  besieged 
individuals,  create  a  humanitarian  imperative  that  must  be  met.  The  United  States 
is  in  this  for  the  long  haul,  just  as  our  European  allies  also  recognize  their  inescap- 
able responsibility.  We  have  sent,  and  send  again  today,  a  clear  message  to  the  per- 
petrators of  human  rights  atrocities  and  aggression  that  the  war  crimes  tribunal 
and  economic  sanctions  are  going  to  be  around  for  a  long  time.  The  tribunal  will 
mark  many  for  arrest  as  war  criminals.  The  sanctions  wiU  not  be  lifted  until  the 
Serbs  and  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have  complied  with  all  relevant  Security  Council  reso- 
lutions. 

The  sanctions  regime  established  through  a  number  of  UJI.  Security  Council  Res- 
olutions has  already  dealt  crippling  blows  to  the  Serbian  economy,  whose  banking 
system  is  on  the  brink  of  collapse,  with  runaway  inflation  and  increasingly  scarce 
basic  commodities. 

The  war  crimes  tribunal  established  under  Resolution  827  commits  the  world 
community  to  pursue,  prosecute,  and  punish  those  responsible  for  heinous  war 
crimes.  And  the  safe  areas  created  by  Resolutions  824  and  836  are  not  an  end  in 
themselves,  but  rather  a  means  to  preserve  lives  while  helping  to  meet  the  humani- 
tarian needs  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  coming  days,  the  Security  Council  will  examine  the  issue  of  monitoring  the 
borders  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  with  the  goal  of  strangling  the  supply  lines  from  Bel- 

Sade  to  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  By  cutting  ofi"  the  supply  of  weaponry,  we  can  reduce 
e  level  of  violence  and  work  towards  a  negotiated  settlement. 
The  administration  is  examining  how  to  ensure  that  the  conflict  in  Bosnia  does 
not  spread  to  neighboring  areas.  The  CSCE  heis  already  deployed  human  rights 
monitx>rs  to  Kosovo;  we  are  looking  at  ways  to  beef  up  this  presence.  We  are  also 
consulting  on  how  to  ensure  stabihty  in  the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedo- 
nia. 

None  of  these  steps,  taken  alone,  will  solve  the  Bosnian  crisis.  None  of  them  will 
satisfy  our  natural  desire  for  easy,  quick  solutions  to  a  terrible,  seemingly  intracta- 
ble problem.  But  the  multilateral  path  we  have  chosen  is  the  only  course  that  has 
the  necessaiy  components  of  shared  burden  and  long-term  sustained  pressure  that 
can  effectively  solve  the  problem. 

SOMALIA 

In  another  part  of  the  world — Somalia — UJ^.  peacekeeping  is  encountering  risks 
that  will  test  the  backbone  of  multilateralism.  Let  me  bring  you  up-to-date  on  the 
operation  in  Somalia.  United  Nations  forces  were  brutally  attacked  last  weekend 
while  cairying  out  operations  specifically  within  their  mandate  authorized  in  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  814  on  March  26.  We  share  the  outrage  expressed  by 
the  United  Nations  at  the  loss  of  life  suflered  by  the  Pakistani  troop  contingent.  De- 
spite this  setback,  we  remain  confident  that  tJNOSOM  II,  and  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  it — including  our  own  U.S.-led  Operation  Restore  Hope — are  activities 
for  which  both  we  and  the  United  Nations  should  take  great  pride. 

UNOSOM  II  troop  strength  in  early  June  is  roughly  20,000,  with  enou^  solid 
pledges  of  additional  troops  to  bring  the  force  up  to  authorized  strength  by  mid-July. 
While  our  troops  will  be  a  small  part  of  UNOSOM  11,  we  want  to  protect  the  large 
effort  we  put  forth  in  UNTTAF  from  being  followed  by  an  ineflectual  UJ*I.  operation. 
We  believe  that  the  recent  attacks  on  UNOSOM  11  forces  are  no  more  than  a  deci- 
sion by  a  faction  leader  or  leaders  to  challenge  the  determination  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  U.N.  seeks  to  open  up  the  political  process  in  Somalia  to  those  who  seek 
to  influence  their  country's  future  by  peaceful  means — means  other  than  using  force 
and  threats  of  force  to  maintain  a  grip  on  power. 

The  U.N.  operation  in  Somalia — which  owes  so  much  to  our  UNITAF  deploy- 
ment— is  a  historic  humanitarian  and  national  reconciliation  exercise.  The  support 
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of  Congress  in  adoption  of  legislation  endorsing  a  continued  American  presence  in 
Somalia  is  important.  It  will  snow  our  resolve  and  our  confidence  in  the  Somali  peo- 
ple to  regain  their  country  and  restore  their  lives  and  their  economy. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  United  Nations  will  be  able  to  rescue  one  of  the  ftdled 
societies  I  referred  to  earlier  in  my  remarks  and  bring  Somalia  back  into  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

CAMBODIA 

Another  test  of  assertive  multilateralism  is  being  played  out  in  the  former  killing 
fields  of  Cambodia.  The  U.N.-organized  elections  in  Cambodia  were  remariiably  suc- 
cessful with  a  90  percent  turnout  of  the  registered  voters.  We  believe  that  the  Cam- 
bodian people  have  spoken  with  unmistakable  clarity  in  saying  they  want  an  end 
to  warfare.  Tliey  want  peace.  The  process  of  reconciliation  should  begin  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Obviously  there  is  not  yet  agreement  among  the  Cambodian  parties  on  what  a 

gost-election  coalition  would  look  like.  We  would  encourage  efforts  by  Prince 
ihanouk  and  other  leaders  to  achieve  agreement  on  how  a  new  government — based 
on  the  results  of  the  election — would  be  formed  within  the  context  of  the  Paris 
Agreements  and  the  promulgation  of  a  new  constitution  by  the  constituent  assem- 
bly. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that  according  to  the  Paris  Agreements,  UNTAC 
has  fiill  authority  to  implement  them  during  the  interim  period,  until  a  new  Cam- 
bodian government  is  formed  by  the  constituent  assembly.  We  have  insisted  that  the 
elected  constituent  assembly  must  have  real  power  to  form  a  government  and  pro- 
mulgate the  elections. 

Cambodia  and  the  United  Nations  have  now  entered  a  critical  stage  in  the  transi- 
tion to  peace  and  democracy.  There  remains  a  high  risk  that  the  Khmer  Rouge  will 
attempt  to  sabota^  efforts  during  the  summer  to  create  the  new  government.  We 
have  come  so  far  in  Cambodia  and  it  is  essential  that  we  stand  by  the  Cambodian 
people  and  UNTAC  and  give  democracy  a  chance  to  work  there.  What  that  may  re- 
quire I  cannot  confirm  to  you  today.  We  simply  do  not  know.  But  we  should  antici- 
pate that  the  United  Nations  wiU  need  to  respond  quickly  and  decisively  to  any  at- 
tempt by  any  party  to  reverse  the  historic  achievement  of  the  elections. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  task  of  building  coalitions  among  nations 
and  working  the  multilateral  system  can  be  maddeningly  frustrating.  This  point 
should  be  very  easy  to  understand  for  those  who  daily  work  on  legislative  programs. 
To  be  understood,  the  United  Nations  must  be  seen  as  a  political-legislative  body. 

This  is  a  new  era  of  world  politics  and  conflicts.  It  requires  modem  approaches 
that  do  not  fit  into  any  neat  category  of  us  versus  them.  U.S.  leadership  remains 
essential,  but  in  ways  and  for  objectives  far  different  from  the  Cold  War  years.  If 
the  refrain  is,  "Let  the  U.N.  do  it,  that  cannot  mean  a  "Pass"  for  the  United  States. 
This  country  is  a  part  of  the  United  Nations — in  fact  we  are  and  should  remain  that 
body's  senior  partner — and  our  participation  and  leadership  are  vital  to  its  work. 
The  alternatives — ^blissful  isolation  or  costly  duty  as  the  world's  cop — are  unrealistic 
and  unacceptable. 

We  are  working  hard  to  reform  the  United  Nations  so  that  it  is  as  eflicient  and 
effective  as  possible  in  dealing  with  so  many  difficult  problems.  But  as  Americans 
we  have  a  tendency  to  become  frustrated  by  murky  situations.  Our  can-do  attitude 
requires  answers— quickly.  At  this  point,  that  is  hard  to  do.  When  the  early  1990's 
are  described  in  history  books,  they  will  surely  be  seen  as  a  period  of  massive  tran- 
sition. It  is  up  to  us  to  determine  whether  history  will  judge  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  creating  a  world  of  cooperative  nations,  or  failed  and  let  uncertainty  evolve  into 
chaos.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kerry,  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Ambassador.  I 
think  that  is  a  helpful  and  important  outline,  and  I  look  forward 
to  reading  your  broader  comments  in  greater  detail  in  the  two 
speeches  that  you  have  cited. 

There  are  a  lot  of  areas  that  we  are  trying  to  cover,  I  know  we 
do  want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  specific  peacekeeping  efforts  now, 
most  importantly,  obviously,  Bosnia  and  Cambodia.  But  before  we 
do,  let  me  ask  you  in  sort  of  general  terms,  if  you  will  perhaps,  to 
amplify  a  little  bit. 

Senator  Pressler  and  I  and  others  are  all  in  accord  on  the  imper- 
ative of  dealing  with  the  fraud  and  other  abuses,  but  vou  have 
made  a  very  important  point  about  the  total  cost  to  each  American, 
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$2.40  for  peacekeeping;  the  total  budget  figures,  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  of  our  defense  budget  or  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  total 
budget  is  an  investment  in  really  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
world,  and  the  best  shot  we  have  ever  had  and  may  ever  have  in 
terms  of  trying  to  realize  those. 

Can  you  give  us  a  better  sense,  from  the  time  you  have  spent 
there  now,  if  you  were  us  going  back  to  our  districts  and  you  face 
people  who  say  to  you — who  cite  the  instances  of  fraud  or  who  look 
at  somebody  who  gets  a  per  diem  in  Cambodia  that  is  equal  to  an 
annual  pay  of  people  in  Cambodia  or  people  who  get  in  their  first 
year  of  employment  6  weeks  of  automatic  vacation  and  so  forth, 
how  to  respond  to  these  things  that  really  rankle  people. 

Balance,  if  you  would,  please,  those  kinds  of  quick  and  easy 
takes  that  make  everybody  angry  against  what  that  $2.40  means 
and  what  you  perceive  us  to  be  getting.  What  is  the  up  side  here. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  in  my  speeches,  as  you  exactly  said,  is  to  balance 
for  the  American  public  what  it  is  that  people  get  out  of  this. 

First  of  all,  I  am  not  going  to  defend  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse, 
and  there  clearly  are  instances  of  that  at  the  United  Nations,  such 
as  you  have  mentioned  and  Senator  Pressler  has  mentioned.  But 
on  the  whole,  and  I  have  been  there  since  February  1,  I  have  been 
very  impressed  by  the  dedication  of  the  people  within,  obviously, 
the  U.S.  Mission  there,  which  I  would  like  to  talk  about  more  later, 
and  also  the  leadership  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  quality  of 
the  delegations  that  are  fielded  by  what  are  now  183  countries. 
One  can  see  an  incredible  dedication  to  the  process  of  developing 
a  fiinctioning  international  system. 

I  particularly  have  been  impressed  with  the  work  of  Under  Sec- 
retary Kofi  Annan,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations, who  understands  the  difficulties  of  fielding  these  forces 
fi^om  a  variety  of  different  countries  and  putting  them  together  and 
trying  to  make  them  match,  and  who  understands  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  enough  resources  to  do  the  job. 

But  to  put  it  into  more  specific  terms — what  I  think  is  important, 
and  I  have  some  numbers  because  I  exactly  asked  the  kinds  of 
questions  you  have  asked — each  American's  share  of  the  regular 
United  Nations  budget  is  $1.17.  That  excludes  peacekeeping — 
again,  a  pretty  good  deal.  So  if  you  put  that  together  with  the 
peacekeeping  costs  of  $2.40,  what  we  really  have  is  an  exception- 
ally good  deal  as  far  as  the  United  Nations  is  concerned.  Each 
American's  share  of  the  total  U.N.  system,  which  includes  agencies 
that  are  a  part  of  it,  comes  to  $4.93  per  person. 

Senator  Pressler  is  correct  in  saying  that  we  pay  the  lion's  share, 
but  in  comparison  to  what  our  gross  national  product  is,  these 
numbers  show  that  other  countries  also  pay  a  great  deal.  The 
French  citizen  pays  $4.78;  the  British  citizen  pays  $5.05;  the  Cana- 
dian citizen  pays  $7.06;  the  Grerman  citizen  $5.76;  the  Japanese  cit- 
izen $5.65;  and  the  Dutch  citizen  $20.22.  So  although  we  pay  25 
percent  of  the  United  Nations  regular  assessment,  I  think  that  in 
terms  of  per  citizen  we  are  getting  an  exceptionally  good  deal. 

And  what  we  get  out  of  this  is  13  peacekeeping  operations. 
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Senator  Kerry.  Now,  those  figures  you  have  cited  is  a  straight 
per  citizen  figure,  that  is  derived  fi-om  by  the  total  population  ver- 
sus their  assessment.  It  is  not  relative  to  gross  domestic  product? 

Ambassador  Albright.  No. 

Senator  Kerry.  It  is  a  straight  population  versus  assessment? 

Ambassador  Albright.  We  are  concerned  because  I  know  that 
we  are  the  largest  power  to  pay — that  is  supposed  to  pay — the  larg- 
est part  of  the  bill.  FVankly,  we  have  not  been  paying  up  some  of 
it.  That  is  another  issue.  But  basically,  other  countries  are  also 
making  a  significant  contribution  given  what  their  own  assess- 
ments are  and  their  own  population. 

By  the  way,  the  numbers  I  cited  are  fi-om  1990,  so  they  may  be 
slightly  adjusted  today. 

So  tne  peacekeeping  operations  which  we  can  talk  about  specifi- 
cally include  the  regular  U.N.  budget,  which  in  effect  keeps  this  or- 
ganization functioning,  and  then  the  budgets  that  cover  the  special- 
ized agencies,  which  are  the  U.N.  development,  UNICEF — I  will 
not  go  through  all  of  that.  But  I  think  basically  what  we  are  doing 
is  getting  our  money's  worth  in  terms  of  creating  an  international 
system. 

I  think  we  need  to  get  back  to  what  it  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  in  the  world  these  days  in  terms  of  creating  a  viable 
international  community  where  those  three  other  groups'  states 
have  some  stake  in  the  system,  and  for  this  minimal  amount  of 
money  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  is  some  kind  of  precedent, 
humanitarigui  behavior,  relief  to  countries  who  are  involved  in  kill- 
ing wars,  and  then  trying  to  do  something  about  hunger,  popu- 
lation, about  forestation,  about  the  law  of  the  sea,  all  uie  issues, 
I  think,  that  concern  us  as  we  enter  the  21st  century. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  think  that  it  is  important — I  am  glad  you  men- 
tioned those  because  most  people  when  they  think  about  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  do  not  focus  on  those  other  efforts  which  are  enor- 
mously important  and  of  great  consequence.  I  mean,  if  you  just 
looked  at  agenda  21  and  the  United  Nations  environmental  efforts 
which  are  growing  both  in  importance  and  capacity,  those  are  of 
enormous  consequence.  And  then  when  you  combine  that  with  refu- 
gees, with  population  efforts  and  others,  this  is  a  balance  that  most 
Americans  do  not  think  about  when  they  think  of  the  U.N.  They 
mostly  think  about  peacekeeping.  I  mean,  that  is  the  front  and  cen- 
ter effort. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  try  to  quantify  those  better.  I  am  going 
to  let  you  try  to  do  that  a  little  more  as  we  go  along  here  because 
I  think  it  is  important  in  terms  of  the  record  to  imderstand  what 
your  assessment  is  of  that. 

But  I  would  like  to  come  back  for  a  moment,  if  I  can,  to  some- 
thing you  said  that  sort  of  raised  a  flag,  and  it  begins  to  raise  the 
issue  of  Bosnia  and  peacekeeping  and  gets  into  some  of  the  larger 
questions  about  where  the  United  Nations  is  going. 

You  mentioned  in  your  opening  comments,  I  think  you  were 
quoting  Secretary  Christopher,  and  you  said  something  about 
where  a  collective  response  is  needed,  we  will  lead,  and  where  a 
vital  interest  to  the  United  States  is  invoked,  we  will  act  unilater- 
ally. Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  what  the  Secretary  said? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Yes. 
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Senator  Kerry.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  say  this  obviously 
wanting  success  and  clarity  here,  but  I  have  been  very  disturbed 
and  have  so  stated,  as  have  others  on  this  committee,  to  Ambas- 
sador Bartholomew  and  to  various  deputy  secretaries  and  so  forth, 
that  on  the  subiect  of  Bosnia  there  seems  to  have  been  lacking,  at 
least  to  date,  clarity  about  whether  we  are  dealing  with  an  issue 
of  vital  interest  or  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  question  of 
mere — I  do  not  mean  mere,  but  in  this  case  mere — collective  secu- 
rity. 

Now,  on  the  Today  Show  last  week  Secretary  Christopher  said 
very  clearly  that  the  conflict  in  Bosnia  involves  our  humanitarian 
concerns  but  it  does  not  involve  our  vital  interests.  Whereas  last 
February  he  said  that — and  he  said  this  in  private  briefings  with 
us  as  well  as  publically — ^that  our  direct  strategic  concerns  were  in- 
volved in  Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  humanitarian  issues,  and  he  said 
at  the  time,  I  quote,  "the  world's  response  to  the  violence  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  is  an  early  and  crucial  test  of  how  it  will  address 
the  concerns  of  ethnic  and  religious  minorities  in  the  post-cold  war 
world." 

So  the  question  looms  large  whether  or  not  there  is  a  vital  inter- 
est. I  gatner  the  President  has  drawn  the  same  line  relative  to 
Kosovo  and  Macedonia  that  President  Bush  drew,  which  begs  the 
question.  If  there  is  a  legitimacy  to  drawing  the  line  in  Kosovo  and 
Macedonia,  what  is  the  distinction  between  those  places  and 
Bosnia  that  might,  in  fact,  invoke  a  national  interest  sufficient  to 
draw  a  line  and  to  invoke  military  response  as  we  said  we  would? 

And  second,  what  is  it  that  reduces  this  particular  region — and 
I  am  not  saying  it  is  not  important,  but  I  am  asking  you  to  help 
clarify  it — ^that  reduces  this  region  to  a  humanitarian  concern  ver- 
sus vital  national  interest. 

The  final  part  of  that  question  is  if  the  United  Nations  is  to  be 
what  we  want  it  to  be,  and  if  all  the  concepts  and  notions  of  multi- 
lateral peacekeeping  rise  to  the  level  that  we  have  often  lifted  them 
to,  at  least  in  our  rhetoric,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  there  is 
not  a  vital  national  interest  in  seeing  the  institution  and  the  proc- 
ess succeed,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  am  going  to  resist  falling  into  my  pro- 
fessor mode,  because  you  have  asked  the  most  complicated  question 
in  terms  of  where  we  are  going  in  the  post-cold  war  era,  what  the 
role  of  the  United  States  is,  what  definitions  of  vital  and  national 
interests  are.  In  fact,  I  used  to  give  lectures,  and  there  are  profes- 
sors that  do  this,  making  divisions  about  what  is  a  national  inter- 
est, a  vital  national  interest,  a  peripheral,  et  cetera,  and  a  lot  of 
people  make  their  living  describing  that. 

What  I  think  we  need  to  focus  on  is  the  following:  I  do  not  think 
anyone  believes  that  the  international  community  has  responded 
properly  to  the  events  in  Bosnia. 

The  international  community  did  not  respond  to  what  was  going 
on  in  Yugoslavia  before  that.  And  from  my  own  perspective,  I  must 
say  that  I  believe  generally  Western  response  to  Yugoslavia  has 
been  peculiar,  even  since  1948.  But,  you  do  not  wish  to  hear  a  lec- 
ture on  that. 

When  we  talk  about  vital  national  interest,  we  are  talking  about 
things  that  aflFect  the  very  existence  of  the  United  States  and  our 
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own  safety  and  security,  and  that  is  not  affected  by  what  is  going 
on  in  Bosnia  at  the  current  time. 

When  we  talk  about,  generally,  what  our  national  interests  are, 
they  clearly  are  that  we  begin  to  create  a  world  in  which  democ- 
racies can  function,  where  ethnic  conflicts  do  not  prevail,  where 
borders  are  not  crossed  by  aggression.  And  having  said  it  that  par- 
ticular way,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  becomes  evident  that  in  the  first 
instance  when  our  own  vital  existence  is  affected,  then  it  is  up  to 
the  United  States  to  act  unilaterally.  When  it  is  part  of  a  process 
where  we  are  trying  to  involve  a  new  responsible  international 
community  to  deal  with  these  issues,  then  our  way  of  acting  must 
be  multilaterally. 

And  the  difficulties  that  we  are  all  experiencing  in  creating  an 
appropriate  policy  for  Bosnia  stem  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  nor 
should  we  do  this  alone.  And  I  can  tell  you  at  some  length,  here 
or  other  places,  how  difficult  that  is  to  do  on  a  daily  basis. 

I  must  say,  and  I  think  some  of  you  have  heard  me  say  this,  I 
have  no  greater  pride  than  representing  the  United  States  everv 
single  day,  which  is  what  I  do  at  the  U.N.  And  I  sit  there,  witn 
my  14  otner  colleagues  in  the  Security  Council,  and  I  can  describe 
for  you  what  is  happening,  where  our  major  allies,  France,  and 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  are  feeling  one  way  about  the  way 
things  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  nonaligned  caucus  has  other 
views. 

Our  preferred  policy,  as  you  know,  has  been  to  lift  the  embargo. 
The  embargo  is  an  international  embargo  imposed  by  the  United 
Nations.  It  can  only  be  lifted  by  the  United  Nations  multilaterally. 
And  it  is  evident  from  both  counts  that  the  votes  are  not  there. 

And  therefore,  as  we  talk  about  vital  national  interests  and  na- 
tional interests,  we  have  to  sort  out  in  this  concept  which  are  the 
ones  that  we  must  deal  with  alone.  And,  as  I  said,  those  that  affect 
security,  the  very  life  and  existence  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
to  deal  with  alone.  But  the  others  that  involve  the  creation  of  this 
new  collective  world,  we  have  to  deal  with  through  multilateral  or- 
ganizations. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  answer.  I  think  it 
also  raises  the  issue,  which  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  address, 
and  perhaps  you  cannot  necessarily,  but  I  can  certainly  say  that  I 
think  it  underscores  the  fact  that  perhaps  the  early  rhetoric  and 
early  pronouncements  with  respect  to  this  issue  were  not  as  clear 
as  your  definition  is  today,  and  that  may  have  created  some  lack 
of  clarity  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  our  policy. 

But  the  next  question  then  becomes,  if  it  is  not  that  kind  of  vital 
national  interest,  then  how  do  you  define  the  interest  that  we  sup- 
port so  wholeheartedly  with  respect  to  the  peacekeeping  capacity  of 
the  United  Nations  itself?  What  are  the  consequences  of  daily  hu- 
miliation of  that  effort  in  Bosnia  today  in  terms  of  the  long  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  other  places  we  will  be  called  on  to 
make  judgments,  and  the  possibility  of  deterrence  for  future 
choices  of  demagogues  and  others  that  may  come  from  the  lack  of 
enforcement  here? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Again,  Senator,  you  have  asked  a  ques- 
tion that  we  wrestle  with  in  New  York  constantly.  I  do  not  wish 
to  divert,  but  what  I  find  fascinating  is  what  has  been  happening 
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up  there  in  terms  of  Security  Council  meetings  and  the  subjects 
dealt  with. 

You  asked  me  earlier  what  my  time  constraints  were,  and  I  said 
they  were  not  great,  but  I  would  like  to  be  back  in  New  York  by 
3:30  p.m.,  to  attend  a  Security  Council  meeting.  I  called  to  find  out 
what  the  agenda  is  today:  Liberia,  Macedonia,  Bulgaria,  Cambodia, 
Bosnia,  and  other  business. 

Senator  DoDD.  And  it  is  the  other  business  that  is  really  going 
to  take  up  time.  [Laughter.] 

Ambassador  Albright.  And  this  is  in  the  informal  consultations. 
Now,  we  do  more  and  more  business  in  these  informal  consulta- 
tions, and  I  wanted  to  know  exactly  how  the  Security  Council  is 
spending  its  time  and  how  many  resolutions  and  Presidential  state- 
ments have  been  adopted.  I  will  not  go  through  all  of  this  with  you, 
but  I  might  submit  this  for  the  record,  because  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  things  have  changed  just  in  the  past  2  years. 

In  1991,  there  were  53  formal  meetings,  and  in  1992,  129.  50 
hours  were  spent  in  the  formal  meetings  in  1991,  and  91  hours 
were  spent  in  the  formal  ones  in  1992.  In  informal  consultations 
in  1991,  100  hours  were  spent,  and  in  1992,  212  hours.  In  1991, 
42  resolutions  were  passed,  in  1992,  74.  And  in  1991,  27  Presi- 
dential consensus  statements  were  passed.  In  1992,  89. 

Now,  I  brought  these  figures  into  a  Security  Council  meeting,  an 
informal  one,  and  I  told  my  colleagues  they  could  either  use  these 
numbers  to  tell  their  governments  how  hard  they  are  working,  or 
to  show  that  we  are  passing  too  many  resolutions  that  are  not  get- 
ting us  anywhere,  and  that  the  credibility  of  the  U.N.  and  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  at  risk. 

I  mink  everybody  is  wrestling  with  this  issue  of  trying  to  figure 
out  how  you  preserve  the  credibility  of  the  only  functioning  inter- 
national body  that  is  trying  to  practice  collective  security.  And  the 
problem  is  that  ultimately  this  body  is  composed  of  independent 
nation  states  that  have  their  own  interests  and  their  own  constitu- 
ents. And  what  we  are  struggling  with  is  how  to  get — and  it  gets 
to  the  very  point  of  peacekeeping — ^how  to  get  nations  to  contribute 
forces  to  make  these  peacekeeping  operations  work. 

And  as  we  speak,  we  voted  the  Safe  Havens  Resolution  last 
week,  and  Secretary  Christopher  is  in  Europe  now  speaking  with 
our  allies  and  sorting  out  who  is  going  to  contribute  what,  and  how 
those  safe  havens,  in  effect,  will  be  protected. 

So  ultimately,  there  is  a  desire  to  make  this  system  work,  and 
it  is  on  the  brink  of  working  but  it  all  depends  on  the  will  and  the 
collective  cooperation  of  the  nation  states  that  are  represented. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  have  a  number  of  follow  ups.  We  have  been 
joined  by  other  colleagues,  so  I  will  try  to  get  on  the  clock  here  and 
we  will  do  rounds.  And  then  if  I  have  time  afterward,  I  would  like 
to  come  back  to  it. 

Let  me  just  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  have  any  opening  com- 
ment you  want  to  make  at  this  point? 

The  Chairman.  None,  I  just  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
when  we  were  in  San  Francisco,  the  whole  emphasis  was  on  secu- 
rity and  peacekeeping.  And  the  U.N.,  I  think,  is  being  diluted  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  with  many  other  functions.  What  you  are  doing  in  the 
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Security  Council  is  really  what  the  U.N.  was  created  to  be  all 
about,  and  I  am  delighted  the  chairman  is  holding  this  hearing. 

Senator  Kerry,  Senator  Sarbanes,  do  you  have  any  opening  com- 
ment, any  opening  statement  at  all? 

Senator  Sarbanes.  I  have  a  few  questions  that  I  want  to  put  to 
the  Ambassador,  but  I  will  wait  my  turn.  I  will  simply  say  that  I 
am  very  pleased  to  have  her  here,  and  I  think  this  is  an  extremely 
important  subject  that  is  on  the  agenda. 

And  I  should  add,  on  the  basis  of — ^well,  when  did  you  take  the 
position? 

Ambassador  Albright.  February  1. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  On  the  basis  of  4  months,  her's  has  been  a 
very  impressive  performance. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  agree.  Senator  Dodd. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  would  just  welcome  our  Ambassador  and  thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  a  very  impressive  list  of  witnesses  you 
have  brought  together  on  this  subject.  And  while  most  of  us  prob- 
ably will  not  be  able  to  stay,  or  all  of  us  will  not,  it  is  extremely 
worthwhile  to  have  this  discussion. 

I  too  would  underscore  the  comments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  I  think  our  Ambassador  has  done  an  very  fine  job.  She 
is  extremely  candid,  not  only  with  her  colleagues  at  the  U.N.,  but 
with  the  administration  on  things  that  she  feels  are  very  impor- 
tant, and  I  think  that  is  invaluable  in  these  debates. 

I  was  sort  of  hoping  as  you  recited  that  list  of  issues  that  we 
were  to  discuss  this  afternoon  that  Haiti  might  have  been  on  that 
list  in  light  of  the  events  that  are  transpiring  there  today.  Maybe 
we  can  get  to  a  question  or  two  on  that  particular  point,  because 
I  think  it  is  critically  important  that  it  be  addressed. 

But  I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing,  and 
thank  you  for  a  job  well  done.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmgm. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Senator  Pressler,  we  will 
proceed  on  a  10-minute  roimd. 

Senator  Pressler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  say,  first 
of  all,  that  I  think  the  U.N.'s  efforts  in  peacekeeping  are  admirable. 
We  do  have  to  deal  with  effective  management  in  peacekeeping  be- 
cause if  mismanagement  is  not  addressed  it  will  undermine  the  ef- 
ficient existence  of  U.N.  operations. 

I  know  that  in  diplomacy  these  management  issues  are  looked 
upon  as  nitty-gritty  things  that  career  diplomats  would  rather 
avoid  or  sweep  under  the  table.  But  for  sometime,  and  indeed  I 
think  the  previous  Under  Secretary,  Dick  Thomburgh,  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  permanent  inspector  general. 

Ambassador  Albright,  has  there  been  any  movement  forward  on 
appointing  a  permanent  inspector  general  with  real  teeth  at  the 
U.N.? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Senator  Pressler,  first  of  all  let  me  say 
that  I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Thomburgh  is  here  and  will  be  speak- 
ing with  all  of  you  later.  I  have  read  his  report,  and  I  consider  it 
a  very  valuable  document  that,  in  effect,  points  out  a  number  of 
areas  that  we  have  to  consider  very  seriously. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  consider  dealing  with  management  issues 
to  be  one  of  my  major  jobs,  and  I  intend  to  deal  with  the  very  prob- 
lems that  you  nave  discussed. 
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I  am,  in  fact,  in  the  process  and  have  reorganized  the  portfolios 
within  our  mission  to  have  one  Ambassador  who  will,  when  ap- 
pointed, deal  specifically  with  management  issues  and  U.N.  reform 
because,  as  you  have  so  accurately  pointed  out,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  deal  with  those  management  problems  if  the  collective  se- 
curity and  the  entire  system  of  the  U.N.  is  to  function,  and  to  work 
very  closely  with  the  very  excellent  people  that  are  already  in  the 
mission  who  have  not  been  shunted  aside  in  order  to  work  on  this 
particular  issue. 

On  the  question  of  inspector  general.  President  Clinton  and  Sec- 
retary Christopher  and  I  are  committed  to  making  sure  that  such 
an  office  is  established,  and  we  are  working  with  Mr.  Thomburgh's 
successor,  Ambassador  Melissa  Wells,  on  that  very  subject.  I  know 
you  do  not  want  to  hear  the  answer  that  we  are  working  on  it,  but 
we  are  working  on  it  and  we  will  make  sure  that  that  gets  accom- 
plished. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  was  with  a  group  in  New  York  who  met 
with  Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  about  3  weeks  ago, 
the  Commission  for  Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the  U.N.,  on 
which  I  serve.  We  met  with  the  Secretary  General  and  he  took  a 
very  dim  view  of  the  idea  of  a  permanent  U.N.  inspector  general. 

It  is  my  assessment  that  Boutros-Ghali  is  elected  by  the  Third 
World  countries,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries have  a  "system"  at  the  U.N..  Their  employees,  once  they  get 
on  the  U.N.  payroll,  become  part  of  a  completely  different  set  of 
people.  And  they  are  out,  frequently,  to  enrich  themselves  or  the 
groups  where  they  come  from,  and  to  not  follow  the  rules.  I  found 
Boutros-Ghali  adamantly  opposed  to  establishing  an  inspector  gen- 
eral. 

Is  that  a  correct  assessment?  No  doubt  you  have  discussed  this 
with  him. 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  have.  It  is  not  his  favorite  fix. 

Senator  Pressler.  This  is  not  his  favorite  subject.  We  found  that 
out. 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  believe  that  I  have  established  a  very 
good  relationship  with  Boutros-Ghali,  and  he  understands  where 
we  are  coming  from  on  this  issue,  and  understands  the  forcefulness 
of  the  administration's  approach  to  this,  and  very  well  understands 
the  interest  of  Congress  in  this.  He,  I  believe,  will  begin  to  take 
more  advice. 

Let  me  just  back  up  on  something  on  him.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  admiration  for  Boutros-Ghali  because  he  does  have  a  vision  for 
the  United  Nations,  and  he  does  see  the  possibilities  that  the  orga- 
nization has  to  fulfill  the  roles  that  Senator  Pell  has  talked  about, 
and  generally  the  view  that  this  could  be  the  way  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  21st  century.  He  has  his  own  bureaucratic  ways, 
I  think,  of  ti-ying  to  handle  things,  but  we  are  working  very  closely 
with  him  and  Ambassador  Wells  to  try  to  move  this  forward. 

As  you  know.  Senator,  I  met  with  you  on  that  committee  also 
when  you  were  there.  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
among  people  who  care  about  the  U.N.  to  make  this  particular 
thing  nappen,  and  we  will  pursue  it  as  vigorously  as  possible. 

Senator  Pressler.  Now,  when  I  was  at  the  U.N.  last  fall,  I  was 
allowed  to  give  a  speech.  I  do  not  know  how  it  ever  got  cleared 
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through  the  State  Department,  because  it  raised  a  number  of  budg- 
etary mismanagement  questions.  And  I  asked  those  questions  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  none  of  them 
have  ever  been  answered  by  the  U.N. 

And,  indeed,  in  my  letter  to  you,  only  one  of  the  12  areas  were 
you  able  to  get  an  answer  out  of  the  U.N.  They  just  do  not  respond, 
do  they? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  they  are  slow.  And  I  must  admit 
that  I  have  been  there  4  months.  I  have  tried  to  rejuvenate  the 
mission,  and  I  have  spent  probably  a  third  of  my  time  working  on 
Bosnia  in  the  Security  Council  meetings.  And  we  will,  in  effect, 
pursue  this  more  strongly.  I  do  not  like  sending  you  a  letter  in 
which  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  all  the  answers,  and  we  will  pursue 
this. 

Senator  Pressler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  matter  of 
the  record  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Ms.  Albright  and  her  response.  I 
must  say  I  will  have  to  write  you  another  letter  because  we  only 
got  one  answer. 

Senator  Kerry.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  DC, 

Apnl  30,  1993. 

The  Hon.  Madeleine  K.  Albright, 

United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations, 

799  United  Nations,  Plaza,  New  York,  NY    10017. 

Dear  Madam  Ambassador:  Last  Fall  and  Winter  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  U.S.  Congressional  Delegates  to  the  47th  Session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  I  write  to  follow  up  on  one  of  the  issues  of  most  concern  to  me 
during  that  time — U.N.  spending  and  management  practices. 

On  October  15,  1993,  I  presented  to  the  U.N.  Fifth  Committee  the  United  States' 
position  regarding  U.N.  audit  reports.  In  that  speech,  I  made  a  series  of  requests 
lor  information  and  reforms  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Grovemment.  To  date,  I  have  not 
received  a  report  on  what  action,  if  any,  was  taken  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat  in  re- 
sponse to  these  requests. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  provide  me  with  the  status  of  the  requests  made 
in  that  speech.  To  make  things  a  bit  easier,  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  speech,  to- 
gether with  an  annotated  set  of  questions  based  on  the  requests  made.  I  am  certain 
these  issues  wUl  be  raised  when  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  begins 
consideration  of  authorization  legislation  for  the  Department  of  State  and  related 
agencies  in  the  coming  months.  Therefore,  any  information  you  can  provide  will  be 
most  helpful. 

Ambassador  Albright,  thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration  in  this  matter. 
You  can  be  assured  I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  improve  United  Nations  operations. 
Sincerely, 

Larry  Pressler, 
United  States  Senator. 
Enclosures: 

Statement  by  Senator  Larry  Pressler,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  47th  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in  the  Fifth  Committee,  Item  #102,  Financial 
Reports  and  Audited  Financial  Statements  and  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Auditors, 
October  15,  1992 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today.  As  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  am  also  pleased  to  serve 
as  a  CongressionsJ  Delegate  to  tne  47th  General  Assembly.  I  come  before  you  today 
to  present  the  United  States  position  with  regard  to  United  Nations  audit  reports. 

The  United  States  delegation  believes  the  United  Nations  must  be  held  to  the 
highest  standards  of  competence  and  integrity  in  the  management  of  its  programs 
and  resources.  We  believe  the  interests  of  mecober  states  are  oest  served  when  there 
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are  assurances  that  funds  provided  to  the  organization  are  used  in  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  manner  possible.  Unfortunately,  serious  problems  in  the  manage- 
ment of  United  Nations  programs  and  finances  are  common.  Over  the  years,  the 
Board  of  Auditors  reports  on  United  Nations  accounts  have  revealed  continuing  in- 
stances of  mismanagement,  waste,  abuse  and  in  some  cases  fraud.  The  General  As- 
sembly has  made  concerted  efforts  to  address  these  problems.  However,  the  sec- 
retariat, which  is  mandated  with  the  responsibility  for  taking  the  necessary  correc- 
tive actions,  has  not  made  significant  progress  toward  that  end. 

Funds  and  assets  managed  by  the  United  Notions  have  grown  rapidly,  particu- 
larly with  the  expansion  of  United  Nations  Peacekeeping  operations.  In  light  of  the 
significant  resources  available  to  the  secretariat,  the  adequacv  of  existing  oversight 
mechanisms  to  assure  proper  administration  of  the  United  Nations  must  be  seri- 
ously examined.  Within  their  respective  mandates,  the  Board  of  Auditors,  the  Joint 
Inspection  Unit,  the  Advisory  Conmiittee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques- 
tions, and  the  Internal  Audit  Division,  are  cheu^d  with  these  responsibilities. 

Responses  of  Madeleine  K.  Albright  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator 

Pressler 

items  requested  in  U.S.  position  on  U.N.  AUDIT  REPORTS — OCTOBER  15,  1992 

Question.  U.S.  recommendation  that  the  General  Assembly  request  the  Board  of 
Auditors  to  undertake  an  expanded  audit  of  the  1990-1991  accounts  aimed  at  a  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  current  report  (page  2,  paragraph  3 
of  speech). 

Did  the  General  Assembly  make  such  a  request? 

If  yes,  when  might  we  expect  the  report? 

If  no,  was  the  request  made  again  subsequent  to  the  October,  15  speech? 

Answer.  During  informal  consultations  on  the  audit  agenda  item,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion proposed  on  several  occasions  an  expanded  audit  of  the  U.N.  accounts.  Several 
delegations,  including  other  major  contributors,  opposed  the  U.S.  initiative.  These 
delegations  argued  that  a  more  detailed  an  examination  of  the  issues  raised  in  the 
audit  report  would  delay  implementation  of  corrective  measures.  The  U.S.  agreed 
to  this  approach  in  lieu  of  the  expanded  audit. 

Question.  An  integrated  management  information  system  is  to  become  operational 
which,  we  are  told,  will  bring  improvements  in  salary  and  benefits  accounts  (page 
2,  paragraph  6  of  speech). 

Has  it  become  operational? 

If  not,  is  there  a  timetable? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  General's  report  on  the  integrated  management  informa- 
tion system  issued  to  the  47th  UNGA  projects  implementation  of  a  tracking  system 
for  payments  of  salaries  and  benefits  by  the  fall  of  1993. 

Question.  The  decision  to  maintain  on  the  pajrroll  of  the  International  Decade  for 
Natural  Disaster  Reduction  the  former  director  of  the  Decade  despite  his  dismissal 
from  the  post  (page  3,  paragraph  4  of  speech). 

Has  this  individual  been  taken  ofi"  the  payroll? 

Has  any  reason  been  given  as  to  why  tne  individual  was  kept  on  the  payroll? 

Answer.  The  UJJ.  Controller  has  confirmed  that  this  individual  has  been  removed 
from  the  U.N.  payroll. 

Question.  Request  that  the  Secretariat  provide  a  list  of  all  former  staff  members 
receiving  U.N.  pensions  who  are  now  employed  by  the  organization  with  earnings 
in  excess  of  the  $12,000  ceiling  (page  3,  paragraph  6  of  speech). 

Has  the  list  been  provided? 

Answer.  During  the  informal  consultations,  the  U.S.  delegation  requested  on  three 
separate  occasions  that  this  information  be  provided.  The  Secretariat  has  not  yet 
complied  with  this  request.  The  U.S.  Mission  is  sending  a  letter  to  Under  Secretary 
General  Wells  requesting  this  information  and  will  provide  the  list  to  you  as  soon 
as  Dossible. 

Question.  UNTTAR  (page  5,  paragraph  1  of  speech). 

Is  it  still  in  New  York? 

Is  it  yet  slated  for  abolishment? 

Answer.  The  47th  UNGA  approved  the  closure  of  the  New  York  office  of  UNITAR. 
The  program's  debt  of  $10  miUion  will  be  absorbed  by  the  United  Nations.  As  you 
know,  these  funds  were  advanced  from  surplus  assessed  regular  budget  resources. 
UNITAR's  programs  in  Geneva  will  continue  and  will  be  financed  through  voluntary 
contributions. 

Question.  Need  for  reform  within  the  internal  audit  function  (page  6,  paragraph 
1  of  speech). 
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Has  anything  been  done  in  this  regard? 

Answer.  Resolution  47/211  encourages  the  Secretary  General  and  the  heads  of  the 
audited  UJ^.  programs  "to  take  urgent  steps  to  strengthen  the  independence  and 
eflectiveness  of  the  internal  audit  m  notion,  and  to  strengthen  measures  to  ensure 
an  adequate  response  to  internal  audit  findings."  The  U-ST  Mission  will  be  following 
up  with  Under  Secretary  General  Wells  to  ensure  that  the  proposed  1994—95  budget 
provides  adequate  resources  to  achieve  the  required  improvements  in  the  UN's  m- 
temal  audit  oivision. 

Question.  The  reports  of  the  Internal  Audit  Division  should  be  made  available  to 
the  ACABQ  (page  6,  paragraph  1  of  speech). 

Has  this  been  done/ 

Answer.  The  U.S.  with  the  support  of  some  delegations  urged  that  these  reports 
be  disclosed.  However,  a  laive  number  of  delegations  argued  tnat  the  dissemination 
of  these  reports  would  weaken  the  role  of  internal  aumt.  The  Secretariat  tdso  ar- 
gued against  distribution  of  these  reports.  No  consensus  was  achieved  on  this  U.S. 
Sroposal.  The  expert  from  the  U.S.  on  the  ACABQ  also  made  this  proposal  in  the 
dvisory  Committee.  Since  the  ACABQ  does  not  have  formal  working  procedures, 
the  Chairman  of  ACABQ  was  able  to  block  Committee  action  on  this  proposal. 

Question.  All  management  letters  submitted  by  the  Board  to  the  Secretariat 
should  be  made  available  to  all  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  throughout  the 
year  (page  6,  paragraph  2  of  speech). 

Has  tms  procedure  been  implemented? 

Answer.  Similar  arguments  were  made  to  oppose  distribution  of  management  let- 
ters. The  secretariat  also  objected  arguing  that  the  findings  in  the  letters  were  not 
always  substantiated.  Again,  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on  this  proposal.  The 
expert  from  the  U.S.  on  the  ACABQ  raised  this  matter  in  the  Advisory  Committee. 
For  the  reason  stated  above,  the  Chairman  of  ACABQ  was  able  to  block  Committee 
action  on  this  proposal. 

Question.  Office  of  inspector  general  should  be  created  (page  6,  paragraph  3  of 
speech). 

Has  this  been  done?  Or  has  any  progress  been  made? 

Answer.  Once  it  became  apparent  that  the  Secretary  General  would  not  make  a 
formal  proposal  to  the  UNGA  on  this  issue,  the  U.S.  delegation  attempted  to  accom- 
plish this  objective  late  in  the  session.  There  was  strong  opposition  from  a  number 
of  delegations.  While  no  formal  action  was  taken  on  the  establishment  of  an  inspec- 
tor general  at  the  47th  session,  the  U.S.  worked  for  adoption  of  a  decision  requiring 
the  Secretary  General  to  report  on  the  functions  of  those  intergovernmental  oodies 
and  secretariat  units  involved  in  program  and  financial  oversight.  We  will  press  the 
Secretary  (jleneral  for  an  honest  evaluation  which  we  believe  should  substantiate 
the  U.S.  view  that  existing  oversight  mechanisms  are  inadequate. 

Question.  Fraud  committed  by  staff  members  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
mand for  Refugees.  Request  for  information  regarding  steps  being  taken  to  recover 
the  stolen  funds,  including  pension  contributions,  and  to  institute  legal  action 
against  the  peroetrators  of  mis  fraud.  I  also  would  like  to  know  whether  the  admin- 
istration of  UNHCR  is  investigating  the  possibilitv  that  these  individuals  were  in- 
volved in  other  cases  of  fraud  or  presumptive  fraud.,  (page  7,  paragraph  1  of  speech). 

Has  an3rthing  been  provided  on  any  of  these  requests? 

Answer.  There  was  widespread  support  within  the  Fifth  Committee  for  strong 
measures  to  prevent  fraud  and  to  institute  more  effective  measures  for  recovery  of 
stolen  funds.  Resolution  47/211  requests  the  Secretary  (jeneral  to  make  proposals 
to  establish  legal  mechanisms  to  obtain  recovery  of  stolen  fiinds  and  to  seek  crimi- 
nal prosecution  of  those  who  have  committed  fraud  against  the  organization.  We  ex- 
pect the  Secretaiy  General's  proposals  to  be  submitted  later  this  year  to  the  General 
Assembly.  We  wul  request  UNHCR  to  provide  updated  information  concerning  fur- 
ther investigations  of  its  former  staff  members  to  determine  their  possible  involve- 
ment in  other  cases  of  fraud  or  presumptive  fraud. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  ON  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  FIFTH  COMMITTEE 

47/211.    Financial  reports  and  audited  financial  statements,  and  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Auditors 

Date:  23  December  1992    Meeting:  94 
Adopted  without  a  vote    Report:  A/47/827 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  financial  reports  and  audited  financial  statements  for  the 
period  ended  31  December  1991  of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  International 
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Trade  Centre  and  the  United  Nations  University.'^a  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment ProflTamme,"'*  the  United  Nations  Children  s  Fundj^o  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,''^  the  United  Na- 
tions Institute  forTraining  and  Research,*"  the  voluntary  ftinds  administered  by  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.^s  the  Fund  of  the  United  Nations 
Environment  Programme,'*  the  United  Nations  Population  Fund,«>  and  the  United 
Nations  Habitat  and  Human  Settlements  Foundation,*!  the  reports  and  audit  opin- 
ions of  the  Board  of  Auditors,  the  concise  summary  of  principal  findings,  conclusions 
and  recommendations  for  remedial  action  of  the  Board  of  Auditors,^  and  the  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions, 83 

Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  measures  to  facilitate  re- 
porting by  staff  members  of  inappropriate  uses  of  the  resources  of  the  Organization, 
internal  controls  relating  to  the  payment  of  allowances  and  benefits,  and  efforts  to 
recover  outstanding  excess  income  tax  reimbursements  **  and  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General on  the  administrative  system  of  the  International  Trade  Centre.^s 
prepared  in  response  to  General  Assembly  resolution  46/183  of  20  December  1991, 

Mating  the  steps  taken  by  executive  heads  and  governing  bodies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organizations  and  programmes  to  give  appropriate  consideration  and  attention 
to  the  recommendations  in  earlier  audit  reports,  as  commented  upon  by  the  Board 
of  Auditors  in  annexes  to  their  current  reports. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  efficient  resource  management  in  aU  United  Nations 
organizations  {md  programmes. 

Concerned  about  the  cases  of  deficiencies  in  programme  and  financial  manage- 
ment and  inappropriate  or  fraudulent  use  of  resources  reported  by  the  Board  of 
Auditors,  and  other  alleged  such  cases. 

Recognizing  that  the  Board  of  Auditors  conducts  its  reviews  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  as  stipulated  in  regulation  12.5  of  the  Financial  Regulations  of  the  United 
Nations, 

1.  Accepts  the  financial  reports  and  audited  financial  statements  and  the  audit 
opinions  and  reports  of  the  Board  of  Auditors  regarding  the  aforementioned  organi- 
zations; 

2.  Also  accepts  the  concise  summary  of  principal  findings,  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations for  remedial  action  of  the  Board  of  Auditors; 

3.  Notes  with  concern  that  the  Board  of  Auditors  issued  qualified  audit  opinions 
on  the  financial  statements  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  Development 
Programme  and  the  United  Hat  ions  Population  Fund,  and  that  it  also  issued  a 
qualified  audit  opinion  on  compliance  with  the  financial  regulations  and  legislative 
authority  of  the  transactions  of  the  United  Nations  Institute  for  Training  and  Re- 
search; 

4.  Approves  all  the  recommendations  and  conclusions  of  the  Board  of  Auditors  and 
the  comments  thereon  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Admin- 
istrative and  Budgetary  Questions; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Auditors  a  separate 
document  of  financial  reports  and  financial  statements  for  peacekeeping  operations 
and  then  to  submit  them  together  with  the  Board's  recommendations  on  these  re- 
ports and  statements  to  the  General  Assembly,  without  precluding  the  presentation 
of  consolidated  financial  statements  of  the  United  Nations; 

6.  Requests  the  Board  of  Auditors  to  expand  its  audit  coverage  of  all  peacekeeping 
operations  without  reducing  the  coverage  of  regular  budget  and  extrabudgetary  ac- 
tivities, and  decides  that  any  additional  costs  shall  be  charged  to  the  peacekeeping 
budgets  concerned; 

7.  Recalls  the  importance  for  the  Board  of  Auditors  to  provide  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  the  executive  heads  of  United  Nations  organizations  and  programmes  with 
an  adequate  oppwrtunity  to  comment  on  its  findings,  in  accordance  with  the  relevant 
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financial  regulations  and  rules,  before  the  Board  arrives  at  its  final  conclusions  and 
recommendations; 

8.  Recalls  its  resolution  46/183,  and  in  that  connection  invites  the  Board  of  Audi- 
tors to  continue  to  include  separate  sections  that  contain  a  summaiy  of  rec- 
onmiendations  for  corrective  action  to  be  taken  bv  the  United  Nations  organizations 
and  programmes  concerned,  with  an  indication  of  relative  urgency, 

9.  Notes  with  concern  the  finding  of  the  Board  of  Auditors,  and  requests  the  Sec- 
retary-General and  the  executive  neads  of  United  Nations  oi^ganizations  and  pro- 
grammes: 

(a)  To  strengthen  budgetary  control  in  order  to  avoid  over-expenditure  of  approved 
budgets  or  allotments; 

(b)  To  make  purchasing  policy  on  the  acquisition  of  goods  and  services  more  cost- 
efiective  and  transparent,  inter  cUia,  by  reducing  the  number  of  exceptions  to  com- 
petitive bidding  and  ensuring  that  the  reasonsfor  such  exceptions  are  recorded  in 
vrriting; 

(c)  To  give  priority  attention  to  compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Auditors  on  the  hiring,  granting  of  remuneration  and  performance  evalua- 
tion of  experts,  consultants  and  personnel  engaged  on  a  ^ort-term  basis; 

(d)  To  install  a  more  efFective  system  of  managing  and  controlling  the  granting 
of  allowances  and  benefits  to  staff  members; 

(e)  To  tighten  control  over  the  inventory  of  non-expendable  property  in  all  loca- 
tions, including  peacekeeping  operations;  and  to  report  on  these  matters  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  forty-eignth  session; 

10.  Reaffirms  the  importance  of  timetables  for  compliance  with  recommendations 
of  the  Board  of  Auditors  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  requests  the  Sec- 
retary-General and  the  executive  heads  of  United  Nations  organizations  and  pro- 
grammes to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  forty-eighth  session,  through  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  at  its  spring  ses- 
sion in  1993  and  through  the  appropriate  intergovernmental  bodies,  an  action-ori- 
ented report  outlining  steps  to  be  taken  in  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board,  including  timetables  for  their  implementation; 

11.  Notes  with  appreciation  the  action  taken  by  the  United  Nations  Development 
Programme  to  develop  an  internal  mechanism  to  follow  up  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board  of  Auditors; 

12.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  and  the  executive  heads  of  United  Nations  or- 
ganizations and  programmes  to  ensure  that  aU  existing  financial  and  staff  regula- 
tions and  rules  are  strictly  complied  with,  including  those  relating  to  internal  con- 
trol over  expenditure  and  those  which  assign  personal  responsibflity  and  account- 
ability in  their  performance,  and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  forty-ninth 
session  on  measures  taken  to  strengthen  internal  controls  in  those  areas  where 
weaknesses  have  been  identified; 

13.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  make  proposals  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  fortv-seventh  session  on: 

(a)  Establishing  legal  and  effective  mechanisms  to  obtain  recoveiy  of  misappro- 

griated  funds,  as  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
udgetarv  Questions  in  paragraph  53  of  its  report;^ 

(b)  Seeking  criminal  prosecution  of  those  wno  have  committed  fraud  against  the 
Organization; 

14.  Encourages  the  Secretary-General  and  the  executive  heads  of  United  Nations 
organizations  and  programmes  to  take  urgent  steps  to  strengthen  the  independence 
and  effectiveness  of  the  internal  audit  function,  to  strengthen  measures  to  ensure 
an  adequate  response  to  internal  audit  findings  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  General 
Assembly; 

15.  Requests  the  Board  of  Auditors  to  evaluate  the  extent  of  compliance  with  their 
recommendations,  to  report  thereon  to  the  General  assembly  at  its  forty-ninth  ses- 
sion through  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions, 
which  shall  recommend  such  measures  as  it  deems  appropriate  to  ensure  implemen- 
tation of  those  recommendations,  and  to  draw  attention  to  any  of  those  rec- 
ommendations that  have  not  yet  been  implemented; 

16.  Welcomes  the  identification  by  the  Board  of  Auditors  of  areas  of  horizontal 
study  across  the  organizations  audited,  and  endorses  the  intention  of  the  Board  to 
continue  this  practice  in  future  audits; 

17.  Invites  tne  Board  of  Auditors,  in  the  context  of  regulation  12.6  of  the  Financial 
Regulations  of  the  United  Nations,  to  report  at  its  discretion  on  the  eflicient  and 
effective  utilization  of  trust  funds  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary-General; 
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18.  Also  invites  the  Board  of  Auditors,  in  its  concise  summary  of  principal  find- 
ings, conclusions  and  recommendations,  to  report  in  a  consolidated  fashion  on  major 
d^ciencies  in  programme  and  financial  management  and  cases  of  inappropriate  or 
fraudulent  use  of  resources  together  with  the  measures  taken  by  United  Nations  or- 
ganizations in  this  regsurd; 

19.  Endorses  the  efforts  of  the  Panel  of  External  Auditors  to  ensure  that  common 
auditing  standards  for  the  United  Nations  system  are  consistent  with  those  of  recog- 
nized international  auditing  bodies; 

20.  Urges  the  Secretary-General  and  the  executive  heads  of  United  Nations  orga- 
nizations and  programmes  to  accelerate  their  efibrts  to  develop  common  accountmg 
standards  for  the  organizations  of  the  United  Nations  system  and  to  take  these 
standards  into  account  in  the  preparation  of  their  financial  statements  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  31  December  1993;  . 

21.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  and  the  executive  heads  of  Umted  Nations  or- 

?[anizations  and  programmes  to  ensure  that  future  presentations  of  liquidity  posi- 
ion  should  be  made  m  the  context  of  common  accounting  standards; 

22.  Notes  with  concern  that  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Auditors  on  the  financial 
statements  is  subject  to  the  ultimate  resolution  of  unpaid  assessed  contributions 
from  Member  States;^'  ,     /.    , 

23.  Calls  the  attention  of  the  Secretary-General  to  the  implications  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Auditors  about  the  management  of  the  Oi-ganization  may  have 
for  the  image  of  the  United  Nations. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  have  been  very  concerned  about  abusive 
practice.  It  just  seems  to  go  on  and  on.  Now,  in  your  opinion  why 
are  the  blatant  examples  of  abuse  and  fraud  that  the  U.N.  finds 
in  their  own  audits  not  pursued?  Why  do  they  not  do  something 

about  it? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  think  they  are  trying,  and  I  think  that 
they  need  to  be  pushed  on  it.  I  believe  that  Ambassador  Wells  is 
pushing  on  it.  She  came  into  office  on  May  1st,  and  we  are  new. 
And  I  think  that  we  will  have  to  keep  pressing  on  it  because  I 
agree  with  you.  I  agree  also  with  what  Chairman  Kerry  said — 
tough  love.  And  what  we  are  doing  is  shining  light  on  this;  the 
openness  and  the  accountability  that  must  come  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  office  of  inspector  general,  so  I  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Pressler.  The  Secretary  General  Boutros-Ghali  said  to 
us  in  New  York  that  they  have  an  American  woman,  Melissa 
Wells,  to  review  management  practices.  He  said  that  they  had  Dick 
Thomburgh,  but  Mr.  Thomburgh  did  not  fire  anybody  m  a  whole 
year.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  iJick  Thornburgh  had  the  authority. 
That  office  does  not  have  the  power  of  an  inspector  general.  It  has 
to  have  an  independent  basis,  like  an  inspector  general  in  our  gov- 
ernment or  a  U.S.  attorney.  I  do  not  think  we  can  count  on  that 
under  secretary  for  management  office  to  be  effective  unless  we 
give  them  some  power  to  oo  something  about  mismanagement,  be- 
cause we  have  had  all  these  audit  reports.  I  am  sure  Thomburgh 
tried  to  do  something  about  it. 

And,  by  the  way,  f  do  not  find  anybody  over  there  who  has  copies 
of  ThomDurgh's  report.  Boutros-Ghali — I  asked  him  if  he  was  fol- 
lowing some  of  the  recommendations,  and  he  just  brushed  it  off. 

Ajnoassador  Albright.  You  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Thornburgh 
about  that,  but  I  know  for  a  fact  that  Boutros-Ghali  read  Mr. 
Thomburgh's  report.  He  probably  did  not  quite  like  the  way  it  was 
delivered,  but  he  did  read  it. 

Senator  Pressler.  On  this  per  diem  business,  it  seems  that  is 
a  big  complaint  at  the  U.N.  I  understand  that  Christine  Dodson, 
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the  former  director  of  personnel  in  Geneva,  has  been  appointed  for 
a  3-month  stay  as  director  of  personnel  at  the  U.N.  Now,  is  she 
being  considered  for  an  appointment  at  the  U.N.?  According  to 
some  newspapers  she  has  been.  And  I  understand  that  when  she 
was  in  Geneva  she  was  on  a  $204  per  diem  in  addition  to  her  regu- 
lar pay.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  gets  American  tax  payers 
stirred  up  a  bit.  What  is  going  on  here? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  Christine  Dodson  is  an  American 
who  has  served  in  the  U.S.  Government  previously  and  has  worked 
at  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not  know  about  the  per  diem.  I  do 
know  that  she  is  somebody  who  earns  her  pay  in  every  single  way. 
You  will  have,  obviously  at  some  point,  a  chance  to  question  her. 

Senator  Pressler.  We  keep  hearing  the  U.N.  is  experiencing  a 
financial  crisis.  If  so,  what  specific  peacekeeping  efforts  or  U.N. 
programs  have  suffered?  Now,  for  example,  I  understand  the  U.N. 
is  considering  hiring  about  100  people  for  the  department  of  hu- 
manitarian sSairs.  Is  there  a  current  hiring  freeze  or  a  cap  in  the 
U.N.? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  do  not  know.  I 
will  have  to  check. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Question.  Is  there  a  current  hiring  freeze  or  cap  in  the  UJ^.? 

Answer.  The  Secretary-General  implemented  a  hiring  freeze  in  early  1992.  The 
freeze  affects  only  employment  of  long-term  staff  financed  from  the  regular  budget. 
However,  since  the  inception  of  the  freeze,  a  total  of  101  long-term  staff  have  been 
hired  under  exception  procedures.  An  undetermined  number  of  additional  staff  have 
been  hired  on  a  temporary  or  short-term  basis  to  support  programs  financed  from 
the  regular  budget;  civilian  staff  also  have  been  recruited  to  support  peacekeeping 
operations. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  have  been  told  that  the  U.N.  budget  is  a 
zero  growth  budget.  Yet,  since  1988  U.S.  assessment  has  increased 
by  80  percent.  Is  the  U.N.  budget  a  zero  growth  budget? 

Ambassador  Albright.  The  peacekeeping  budget  is  one  that  has 
to  expand  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  the  world.  I  think  even  the 
very  best  budget  planner  is  not  able  to  tell  you  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  Somalia,  or  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the 
situation  in  Angola  is  falling  about,  or  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  about  the  slaughters  in  Liberia. 

So  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  sort  out  here,  and 
I  hope  very  much  that  at  some  point  we  can  all  work  together  on 
this,  is  how  to  make  the  peacekeeping  budgets  more  reflective  of 
the  needs  and  a  very  uncontrolled  world.  This  is  what  we  must 
deal  with. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  contingency  fund  and  ways  that  we 
can,  in  fact,  help  them  become  more  rigorous  in  their  budget.  But 
if  they  have  to  go  around  with  a  tin  cup  all  the  time  in  order  to 
deal  with  totally  unexpected  circumstances  in  the  international 
system,  there  is  no  way  to  do  it.  Senator. 

Senator  Pressler.  Would  you  support  withholding  U.S.  funds 
unless  a  permanent  U.N.  inspector  general  with  real  teeth  is  estab- 
lished? 

Ambassador  Albright.  No,  I  would  not  because  I  truly  do  believe 
that  if  you  want  a  functioning  U.S.  representation  in  the  United 
Nations,  then  you  cannot  withhold  the  credibility  that  I  need  in 
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order  to  make  things  happen.  And  withholding  funds  to  me  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it. 

Senator  Pressler.  What  would  you  recommend  that  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator do  when  year  after  year  after  year  nothing  is  done  about  these 
abuses,  stealing,  and  fraud?  What  can  we  do  about  it? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Senator,  I  think  that  you  have  to  keep 
writing  me  letters  and  we  all  have  to  keep  talking  about  this,  and 
we  all  need  to  press  on  it.  And,  no  pun  intended,  out  I  think  basi- 
cally we  have  to  keep  pushing  in  every  single  way.  I  think  you 
need  representation  up  there  which  I  believe  you  have  in  me,  of 
somebody  who  totally  believes  that  the  U.N.  cannot  function  if  it 
is  not  organized  better,  if  it  does  not  have  better  financial  respon- 
sibility. 

But  I  hope  you  will  not  tie  my  hands,  or  whoever  is  my  successor 
because  we  need  to  be  able  to — there  is  a  fine  balance.  Senator,  be- 
tween having  leverage  and  losing  credibility,  and  I  think  this  is 
where  we  have  to  be  very  concerned  about  our  modus  operandi  up 
there. 

Senator  PRESSLER.  Well,  I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  more 
questions  for  the  record.  We  are  going  to  lose  credibility  with  our 
taxpayers  fairly  soon  if  the  U.N.  keeps  doing  these  audits  and  finds 
these  extreme  abuses,  and  they  are  not  corrected,  and  there  is  no 
inspector  general,  and  there  is  nobody  doing  anything  about  it  year 
after  year.  At  some  point  my  constituents  are  going  to  say  you  nave 
got  to  do  more  than  write  letters,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  spon- 
soring legislation  which  I  normally  would  not  do.  That  has  not  been 
my  pattern. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Pressler.  Senator 
Pell. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
really  two  questions. 

One,  on  article  43,  what  are  your  instructions  with  regard  to  de- 
veloping forces  that  would  be  earmarked  for  peacekeeping  pur- 
poses? Is  this  a  matter  of  priority  in  the  administration? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Senator,  the  administration  is  currently 
involved  in  a  review  process  specifically  about  how  to  deal  with  the 
peacekeeping  questions,  and  having  discussions  about  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  begin  to  look  at  nationally  assigned  forces  in  a  way 
to  deal  with,  in  effect,  invigorating  or  activating  article  43,  or  part 
of  the  discussions  surrounding  this  decision  making  process. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  someone  on  your  staff  who  follows 
this  question? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Yes,  Senator.  First  of  all  let  me  say,  as 
I  mentioned,  that  we  reorganized  the  portfolios  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Ambassador  Inderfurth,  who  was  confirmed  I  guess  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  will  focus  his  attention  on  peacekeeping  functions.  He 
is  working  very  closely  with  Kofi  Annan  on  the  issues.  You  may  not 
have  been  here  when  I  spoke  about  this,  but  they  will  be  working 
on  developing  an  operations  center. 

Also  on  my  staff  in  Washington,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  say 
that  we  have  been  able  to  reestablish  the  office  of  the  permanent 
representative  within  the  State  Department,  David  Sheffer,  is  very 
much  a  part  of  those  discussions.  He  is  previously  from  the  Carne- 
gie Endowment,  and  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  these  issues. 
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So  I  am  very  pleased  with  our  ability  to  be  able  to  work  on  these 
projects. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  I  believe  about  $300  million  is  the 
supplemental  appropriation  request  for  peacekeeping  activities.  So 
far  that  has  not,  as  I  understand  it,  been  included  in  the  House 
supplemental,  and  was  not  included  in  the  markup  held  yesterday 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  here. 

What  do  you  see  as  the  status  of  that,  and  how  can  we  get  the 
money  appropriated? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the  process 
and  we  hope  very  much  that  in  effect  DOD  will  make  clear  from 
what  sources  they  will  transfer  the  money  so  that  we  can  get  this 
money  for  the  supplemental.  And  it  is  in  the  process  on  this  side, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  instituted  during  conference.  It  is  very 
important  I  think,  I  know,  to  be  able  to  get  that  supplemental 
money. 

When  Boutros-Ghali  met  with  Secretary  Christopher  not  long 
ago,  he  asked  when  we  were  going  to  pay  our  bills.  We  talk  about 
credibility,  and  I  think  that  our  nonpayment  poses  a  very  difficult 
problem. 

So  we  very  much  need  the  authority  to  transfer  the  funds,  and 
to  make  sure  that  supplemental  can  be  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  Two  weeks  ago  I  was  with  Senator  Pressler.  I  am 
on  the  same  Commission  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Effectiveness 
of  the  U.N.,  and  I  must  say  that  I  felt  as  he  did  that  the  Secretary 
General  is  not  too  enthusiastic  about  some  of  the  suggestions.  I 
agree  with  you  he  has  got  a  wonderful  vision  of  a  large,  forceful 
United  Nations.  I  think  on  the  balance  he  is  doing  a  very  good  job, 
just  as  you  are.  Thank  you. 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  will  try  to  make  him  more  enthusiastic. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Senator 
Sarbanes. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  listening  to  these  questions,  and  I  really  feel  the  need  to  sort 
of  broaden  the  perspective  a  little.  And  I  really  want  to  do  that  by 
quoting  from  the  bottom  of  page  9  of  your  statement: 

If  we  let  anarchy  or  ethnic  conflict  fester  too  lon^,  if  we  permit  either  to  spin  out 
of  control,  the  costs  will  always  be  much  higher  m  the  end  to  restore  order.  The 
burden  will  always  be  more  unilateral.  The  cost  of  preventive  measures  applied  col- 
lectively and  early  to  quell  a  society's  self-destructive  instincts  will  always  be  much 
cheaper. 

Now,  you  know,  no  one  sort  of  looks  kindly  on  administrative  in- 
eptness,  inefficiencies,  use  of  the  budget  process  and  so  forth,  and 
I  think  it  is  important  to  try  to  root  that  out.  But  I  think  it  is  also 
important  to  keep  in  mind  the  broader  objectives  which  the  U.N. 
is  accomplishing. 

Now,  suppose  you  withhold  U.S.  funds  and  the  United  Nations 
says,  OK,  fine,  but  we  just  cannot  do  these  peacekeeping  missions. 
We  cannot  engage  in  this  collective  action  which  the  world  commu- 
nity said  we  ou^t  to  undertake  because  we  are  not  being  provided 
the  resources  with  which  to  do  it.  And  so  they  cannot  go  into  Cam- 
bodia in  order  to  try  to  hold  an  election  and  bring  all  of  that  killing 
to  a  halt.  They  cannot  engage  in  an  action  in  Somalia,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
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I  think  it  is  very  important  to  get  across  to  the  American  people 
that  the  United  Nations,  particularly  now  with  the  implosion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  more  cooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
has  an  opportunity  now  to  play  the  role,  as  the  chairman  has  indi- 
cated, for  which  it  was  designed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  And 
it  would  be  a  great  tragedy,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  failed  to  pick  up 
on  that  and  to  move  it  forward. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  My  perception  is  that  our  ability 
to  exert  influence  there  and  provide  strong  collective  leadership  is, 
to  some  extent,  being  undercut  by  the  extraordinary  deficiencies  in 
the  U.S.  meeting  its  obligations  at  the  United  Nations.  Are  we  not 
now  the  largest  single  defaulter  in  meeting  our  United  Nations 
dues  and  assessments? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  we  have  temporarily  been  sur- 
passed by  Russia,  which  has  more  serious  economic  problems.  But 
we  are,  after  that,  the  biggest  nonpayer. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  And  that  is  in  the  order  of  what?  How  much 
money  are  we  talking  about? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  there  are  different  wavs  of  calculat- 
ing it,  but  it  is  between  $200  and  $300  million.  I  will  give  you  the 
numbers  in  a  minute.  Basicallv,  it  depends  on  how  you  count  it. 

What  I  think  the  basic  problem  with  our  not  paying  our  bills — 
and  it  goes  very  much  to  the  questions  that  Senator  Pressler 
asked — is  that  we  are  yelling  at  the  United  Nations  to  be  more  or- 
ganized, in  terms  of  its  budgeting  and  in  terms  of  the  way  that  it 
operates,  in  a  fiscally  responsible  way.  We  create  artificial  financial 
crises  in  the  United  Nations  by  not  paying  our  bills,  one,  by  not 
paying  the  arrears  that  we  owe  on  the  budget,  as  well  as  the  peace- 
keeping budget;  and,  two,  by  the  method  in  which  we  pay  when  our 
dues  are  submitted  to  us  in  January.  We  do  not  pay  until  October. 
So  it  creates  this  artificial  financial  crisis. 

To  come  to  the  point  specifically.  Senator,  on  the  peacekeeping 
parts,  what  happens  is  that  if  we  ao  not  want  to  do  everything  our- 
selves, then  we  have  to  try  to  get  other  countries  to  contribute 
forces  to  whatever  the  peacekeeping  operation  is.  Those  countries 
are  the  poorer  countries,  to  some  extent,  who  cannot  get  their 
forces  there,  and  then,  need  to  pay  them  through  the  United  Na- 
tions system. 

When  I  was,  as  I  mentioned,  at  this  meeting  with  the  Secretary 
Greneral  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  basically,  what  was  being  said 
was:  We  need  to  pay  the  component  from  Fiji  that  was  in  one  of 
the  peacekeeping  operations,  because  they  are  going  to  withdraw  if 
their  soldiers  are  not  being  paid.  So  we  are  undercutting  the  proc- 
ess of  the  peacekeeping  operations  by  not  paying  our  bills.  And,  lit- 
erally, they  were  askmg  for  a  check,  which  we  were  then  able, 
through  various  ways,  to  get  them  a  piece  of. 

So  either  we  have  to  decide  that,  one,  we  do  not  care  about  what 
goes  on  in  any  other  places  in  the  world  or,  two,  if  we  care,  that 
we  must  do  it  all  ourselves,  which  we  do  not  want  to  do,  or  that 
we  will  do  this  with  other  countries  and  that  we  will  assist  the  car- 
rying forward  of  this  by  helping  to  support  the  peacekeeping 
amounts. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point. 
I  mean,  I  know  you  are  at  the  table  there,  constantly  trying  to  ad- 
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vance  these  objectives,  both  the  budget  efficiency  objectives  and  the 
broader  objectives  of  peacekeeping  worldwide,  where  you  have  to 
develop  a  consensus  on  the  part  of  your  colleagues. 

I  mean,  you  are  in  a  very  difficult  position,  because  you  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  simply  order  or  command  this,  I  mean,  you  have 
to  develop  a  consensus  in  order  for  it  to  take  place.  And  if  we  take 
precipitous  action  out  of  some  sort  of  peak,  it  is  the  classic  instance 
of  cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face.  And  that  needs  to  be  rec- 
ognized. 

If  the  United  Nations  does  not  undertake  some  of  these  tasks, 
the  situation  will  deteriorate.  The  United  States  may  end  up  un- 
dertaking the  task  itself  at  a  far  greater  cost  in  money  and  in  men, 
in  human  resources.  So  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  keep  that 
constantly  in  mind. 

My  own  perception  is  that  you  are  tremendously  handicapped  in 
advancing  our  position  at  the  United  Nations  because  of  us  being 
so  laggard  in  meeting  our  obligations.  I  mean,  the  attitude  that  I 
perceive  there  is:  Who  are  you  to  come  in  here  and  start,  sort  of, 
well,  maybe  preaching,  but  certainly  trying  to  move  us  in  a  certain 
direction,  when  you  are  creating  a  lot  of  our  problems  and  everyone 
else  is  meeting  or  most  everyone  else  is  meeting  their  obligations 
and  we  are  not? 

It  seems  to  me  you  are  not  carrying  a  very  strong  brief  at  the 
table  when  you  find  yourself  in  that  position. 

I,  for  one,  think  we  are  in  a  tremendous  budget  cnmch  here, 
where  we  need  to  recognize  that  the  things  that  are  being  done  at 
the  United  Nations  may  well  be  saving  us  large  amounts  of  money 
and  maybe  saving  us  from  even  bigger  headaches,  in  terms  of  fac- 
ing international  crises. 

Now,  Ambassador  Wells  whom  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for.  She 
has  only  been  there  for  a  very  brief  period.  But  I  am  confident  she 
is  going  to  have  an  impact  on  the  functioning  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, if  given  a  chance  to  move  forward. 

I  think  we  need  to  give  this  new  team,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  chance. 
First  of  all,  I  would  pay  up  our  defaults.  It  has  clearly  not  been 
used  as  an  effort  to  gain  efficiencies.  It  is  the  consequences  of  es- 
sentially a  failure  to  meet  our  obligations.  And  I  think  we  ought 
to  meet  them. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  careful  about  assuming  an  additional  obliga- 
tion that  is  put  before  you.  It  is  another  thing  to  fail  to  pay  off  an 
obligation  that  was  previously  willingly  assumed.  And  we  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  position  of  having  the  latter  instances. 

My  own  view  is  if  we  were  to  do  that,  it  would  strengthen  our 
bargaining  position  at  the  United  Nations  significantly.  It  would 
enable  the  Ambassador  to  be  able  to  act  with  clean  hands,  so  to 
speak,  as  they  say  in  the  legal  profession,  in  equity  cases.  And  then 
we  can  address,  as  we  move  forward  into  the  future,  rearranging 
the  relative  share  of  burdens  and  so  forth,  which  I  know  you  have 
been  trying  to  do,  with  some  success. 

But  I  do  not  think  in  all  of  this  we  ought  to  lose  sight  of  the 
broader  goals  which  the  United  Nations  is  helping  us  to  achieve, 
and  where  we  would  be  left  if  we  did  not  have  it  to  move  into  some 
of  these  situations.  I  mean,  people  who  are  really  going  to  cutoff 
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the  United  Nations,  what  is  their  alternative  then  when  these  situ- 
ations arise,  in  terms  of  how  they  are  going  to  be  dealt  with? 

Now,  when  these  situations  arise,  people  go  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  get  some  kind  of  Security  Council  resolution.  They 
bring  about  cease  fires.  They  put  in  a  peacekeeping  operation.  And 
what  could  be  a  huge  explosion,  in  terms  of  the  international  scene 
and  a  major  crisis,  is  controlled. 

In  fact,  your  statement  even  talks  about  developing  for  the  future 
more  standby  ability  for  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  be  able  to 
do  those  very  things.  Now,  if  you  develop  that  standby  abiliW,  that 
is  going  to  cost  some  additional  money,  I  assume.  But  it  would  also 
mean  that  moneys  that  otherwise  might  well  have  to  be  spent  in 
our  defense  budget  or  in  our  bilateral  security  budget  are  not  going 
to  have  to  be  spent  there. 

My  own  view  is  we  are  going  to  come  out  way  ahead  financially 
by  that  approach.  And  I  think  we  are  going  to  come  out  way  ahead 
in  terms  of  developing  a  more  peaceful  international  environment 
on  a  collective  basis  through  the  exercise  of  this  leadership. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  challenge  you  have,  but  I  do  want  to  put 
very  strongly  on  the  record  that  there  are  at  least  some  people  here 
who  are  very  supportive  of  the  kind  of  role  that  you  have  sketched 
out  here  in  your  testimony. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Sarbanes.  Sen- 
ator Dodd. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  Haiti  in  a  minute,  but  I  want  to  keep 
the  train  of  thought  that  Senator  Sarbanes  has  initiated  here  as 
well.  I  want  to  underscore  what  he  says.  I  hear  from  my  constitu- 
ency that  they  no  longer  want  to  see  our  country  play  the  role  of 
global  cop,  evidently  Connecticut  is  not  unique  in  this  regard,  and 
I  presume  tht  you  hear  similar  sentiment  everywhere  you  go  in  the 
country.  These  are  the  words  I  hear  quite  frequently. 

Cjoing  in  unilaterally  is  unacceptable  to  people,  not  that  they 
want  to  see  us  shrink  in  our  responsibilities  internationally,  but 
they  want  us  to  maintain  our  position  in  the  world.  There  is  an  ap- 
preciation of  how  far  we  can  stretch  resources  on  our  own  to  re- 
solve these  matters. 

What  I  am  also  hearing  is — and  I  think  that  President  Bush  par- 
ticularly deserves  a  tremendous  amount  of  credit  in  this  regard — 
he  set  a  new  standard  by  which  international  conflicts  should — or 
at  least  attempts  should  be  made  to  resolve  them.  The  Persian  Gulf 
is  an  example.  He  did  an  incredible  job  of  demonstrating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  multilateral  efforts. 

Every  future  administration  will  have  to  at  least  make  an  effort 
in  that  regard  to  set  a  standard  by  which  the  rest  of  us  in  this 
country,  and  other  governments  in  the  future  will  at  least  have  to 
make  an  effort.  I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  support 
in  this  country  for  that  particular  approach. 

The  contradiction  comes,  as  Senator  Sarbanes  has  pointed  out, 
that  we  are,  in  a  sense,  the  deadbeats  who  simultaneously  try  to 
tell  the  company  to  whom  we  owe  resources  that  they  have  got  to 
do  business  differently. 
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Senator  Pressler  is  correct  in  raising  these  issues.  I  do  not  think 
they  necessarily  are  inconsistent  messages.  Hopefully,  we  can  play 
a  role  in  this.  You  and  I  have  talked  about  how  Congress  c£in  be 
a  more  effective  partner  in  reaching  the  United  Nations  and  talk- 
ing to  people  there  about  our  concerns  about  what  happens,  in 
terms  of  management  and  how  dollars  are  used. 

Ss  Senator  Sarbanes  has  said,  to  take  the  argument  to  its  natu- 
ral conclusion  that  our  colleague  is  suggesting,  which  I  presume  is 
the  implied  threat  here,  I  think  that  iiwe  do  not  get  exactly  what 
we  are  looking  for  in  some  of  these  areas,  which  I  support  and  I 
know  you  do,  that  we  are  going  to  somehow  take  our  marbles  and 
go  home.  We  do  not  have  too  many  marbles  invested  even,  quite 
frankly.  If  it  is  $300  million  or  thereabouts  in  arrearages,  then  our 
credibility  at  that  table,  much  as  a  debtor  would  be,  is  de  minimus 
in  that  debate. 

If  you  are  going  to  try  to  maintain  this  alternative,  which  I  think 
most  people  in  this  country  today  appreciate,  in  light  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  cold  war,  then  you  are  going  to  have  to  be  involved, 
or  you  walk  away.  You  see,  at  least  potentially,  the  collapse  of  this 
institution.  Then  the  issue  immediately  emerges,  as  the  Senator 
from  Map^land  has  pointed  out,  that  we  assume  the  unilateral  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  these  problems.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  of  an  appetite  in  this  country  for  that. 

So  while  it  is  easy  in  the  short  run,  and  understandably  so,  to 
jet  irate — and  I  think  it  is  an  important  message  that  you  take 
)ack  from  us  in  your  conversations  here — it  is  not  just  a  Repub- 
ican  senator  who  is  nervous  and  worried  about  it,  nor  iust  con- 
stituents in  the  Dakotas  that  are  worried  about  it,  we  all  share  this 
concern,  and  we  want  this  job  done  in  a  much  more  effective  way. 
But,  I  think,  many  of  us  want  to  tell  you  here  that  we  hear  our 
constituents  saying  that  they  want  this  system  to  work  and  they 
want  it  to  be  able  to  do  the  job  well. 

I  hope  that  is  not  seen  as  an  inconsistent  message.  It  is  a  rather 
consistent  message,  I  think. 

Having  said  that,  before  my  time  nms  out,  I  do  not  want  to  miss 
the  opportunity  to  raise  the  issue  of  Haiti  with  you  and  the  depar- 
ture of  Mr.  Bazin  this  morning  and  the  strong  position  the  admin- 
istration has  taken  about  the  return  of  President  Aristide,  which 
I  wholeheartedly  support,  and  the  role  the  United  Nations  is  play- 
ing there, 

I  think  the  United  Nations  deserves  a  g^eat  deal  of  credit  for  tak- 
ing very  significant  action  in  Haiti.  Together  with  the  OAS  it  has 
established  a  human  rights  mission  there. 

What  opportunities  do  you  think,  in  light  of  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  last  24  or  48  hours,  that  there  are  for  the 
speedy  return  of  President  Aristide?  To  what  extent  can  you  share 
with  us  in  this  forum  what  the  administration  is  contemplating 
under  the  current  situation  to  maximize  their  stated  goals? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Thank  you.  Let  me  deal  with  the  Haiti 
part  of  this  first,  and  then  I  would  like  to  return  to  some  of  the 
points  that  you  made. 

First  of  all,  the  Haiti  situation  is  obviously  one  that  has  been 
deeply  troublesome  and  troubling  to  all  of  us.  And  the  administra- 
tion has  been  seized  with  this  in  many  ways.  What  is  interesting 
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from  a  perspective  of  where  I  sit  is  the  combination  of  having  the 
United  Nations  and  a  regional  organization  involved  in  this  to- 
gether, with  the  OAS  very  actively  involved  in  trying  to  move  the 
process  forward. 

We  have  been  consulting  up  there  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Initially, 
when  we  thought  that  the  situation  looked  better  several  weeks 
ago,  about  how,  in  effect,  to  get  an  international  force  of  observers 
in  there  that  would  be  composed  of  a  variety  of  Francophone  coun- 
tries and  to  try  to  syncopate  what  the  American  role  within  it 
would  be. 

More  recently,  we  have  been  looking  at  ways  that  a  sanctions  re- 
gime might  be  instituted.  One  of  the  interesting  parts  about  a 
United  Nations  debate  on  this  which  I  think  that  you  will  appre- 
ciate is  that  there  are  those  who  do  believe  that  action  needs  to  be 
taken,  but  are  concerned  about  precedent-setting  actions  bv  a  Secu- 
rity Covmcil  resolution,  which,  in  effect,  would  get  involved  in  what 
is  a  civil  strife.  And  one  of  the  fascinating  parts  about  being  on  the 
Security  Coimcil  is  that  all  of  the  nations  there  have  a  reason  for 
reacting  the  way  they  do  to  particular  suggestions. 

You  have  heard  me  say  this,  but  I  enjoy  repeating  it.  To  a  great 
extent,  the  United  Nations  is  like  Congress.  It  is  a  legislative  body 
composed  of  people  or  nations  that  have  their  specific  constitu- 
encies, and  you  see  that  happening  with  the  political  dynamic,  and 
it  is  happening  on  every  subject.  Haiti  is  one  of  them. 

I  have  been  here  this  morning,  but  I  know  that  our  instructions 
on  it  are  changing  as  we  speak.  And  when  I  return  to  New  York — 
by  the  way,  Haiti  is  going  to  be,  I  am  sure,  among  the  other  busi- 
ness this  afternoon.  So  we  are  consulting  on  it  very  actively.  And 
I  think  you  will  be  seeing  something  soon  on  that. 

Senator  Dodd.  For  whatever  it  is  worth,  and  I  will  take  advan- 
tage of  your  presence  here  to  urge  strong  and  forceful  action.  This 
is  just  unacceptable  what  the  military  have  done  in  this  situation. 
And  I  think  tnere  are  others,  allies  of  ours  in  the  hemisphere,  in- 
cluding to  the  north  of  us,  who  are  very  willing  and  anxious  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  actions  here  so  we  can  achieve  those  desired  goals. 

You  are  never,  in  my  view,  going  to  see  any  stability  in  that 
country  short  of  the  return  of  President  Aristide.  He  is,  whether 
other  people  like  it  or  not,  whether  the  handful  of  people  who  con- 
trol the  financial  assets  oi  that  country  like  it  or  not,  he  is  the  sin- 
gle most  popular  figure  in  that  covmtry.  He  offers  hope  to  people 
in  Haiti.  I  think  it  is  very  much  in  our  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  hemisphere  to  effectuate  his  return. 

My  hope  would  be  that  the  administration  would  articulate  that 
position  in  all  forums  and  certainly  in  the  one  in  which  you  rep- 
resent us  as  well. 

Ambassador  Albright.  If  I  might  add  something  on  the  general 
deal  that  Americans  are  getting  out  of  the  United  Nations.  I  think 
it  is  an  incredibly  good  deal,  given  what  our  options  are  if  we  have 
to  deal  with  issues  alone.  As  you  accurately  stated,  our  arrears  are 
somewhere  around  $300  million,  which  are  a  lot  in  United  Nations 
terms  and  a  lot  for  the  average  American.  But  in  terms  of  the  over- 
all amount  of  monev  that  we  spend  on  keeping  peace  and  security 
and  dealing  with  all  the  other  issues  that  the  United  Nations  deals 
with,  it  is  not  a  great  deal. 
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The  entire  budget  is  around  $1  billion,  the  cost  of  a  Stealth 
bomber.  I  think  that  we  have  to  keep  putting  it  into  the  perspective 
of  what  we  are  getting  for  it. 

Senator  DoDD.  I  am  glad  you  used  a  Stealth  bomber  and  not  a 
Seawolf  submarine. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Of  course,  not.  [Laughter.] 

But  I  also  think  that  we  all  need  to  look  at  the  Somalia  issue, 
for  instance,  where  we  were  in  there  alone.  We  wanted  to  get  out. 
We  passed  it  on  to  UNOSOM  II,  which  practically  failed  because 
the  Russians  did  not  want  to  pay. 

And,  by  the  way.  Senator  Sarbanes,  we  are  in  a  neck-and-neck 
race  as  to  who  is — my  staff  just  gave  me  a  note  that  the  Russians, 
as  far  as  our  debt,  our  arrears  repayment,  the  Russians,  in  the  last 
week,  overtook  us  again. 

But  if  we  do  not  pay,  then  how  can  we  expect  other  nations  to 
carry  on  the  peacekeeping  operation? 

And  so,  either  we  do  it  by  ourselves,  we  are  the  global  cop  if  we 
care,  or  with  others,  in  which  case  we  have  to  pay. 

I  have  used  the  term  that  we  have  the  options  now  of  either 
being  the  world's  cop,  which  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
would  like  us  to  be,  because  we  are  very  good  at  it,  but  our  people 
do  not  want  it,  or  we  can  be  ostriches,  which,  frankly,  many  people 
would  like  us  to  be,  but  it  is  not  acceptable,  given  what  we  know 
about  the  world.  Or  we  can  be  partners. 

My  job,  I  have  decided,  is  to  put  the  adjective  with  the  partner, 
senior  partner,  responsible  partner,  managing  partner,  whatever, 
but  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  to  fashion  the  adjective  that 
goes  with  the  partner. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
record  an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  on  May  16  of  this  year 
by  Paul  Lewis.  And  I  would  just  like  to  quote  from  it  very  quickly. 
It  addresses  this  question. 

I  am  just  going  to  quote  parts  of  it: 

With  United  Nations  peacekeeping  costs  expected  to  rise  by  more  than  a  third 
this  year,  the  failure  of  member  countries  to  pay  their  share  is  raising  doubts  about 
the  organization's  ability  to  finance  future  operations  or  adequately  sustain  peace 
efforts  underway  now  in  Somalia  and  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Officials  here  say  gov- 
ernments of  many  developing  countries  are  angry  because  the  United  Nations  nas 
failed  to  reimburse  them  for  the  cost  of  the  troops  they  send  on  peacekeeping  mis- 
sions. In  some  cases,  those  countries  are  withdrawing  forces  or  refusing  to  take  part 
in  new  operations. 

Unpaid  peacekeeping  dues  amounted  to  $1.5  billion  at  the  end  of  April,  and  that 
shortfall  does  not  include  another  $970  million  in  unpaid  dues  for  the  regular  budg- 
et. The  cash  crisis  has  stirred  doubt  about  the  United  Nations'  ability  to  finance  op- 
erations. 

Aside  from  the  $1.5  billion  in  unpaid  peacekeeping  levies,  member  countries  owe 
another  $970  million  to  the  organization's  regular  budget. 

That  is  almost  $2.6  billion  in  arrears. 

The  United  States,  whose  share  of  the  annual  peacekeeping  budget  is  set  at  30 
percent,  has  paid  $282  million  toward  six  of  the  United  Nations'  13  peacekeeping 
operations.  It  still  owes  $312  million  in  peacekeeping  dues,  while  Russia  owes  $396 
million — which,  of  course,  those  figures  may  have  changed  somewhat  since  May  16, 
but  were  the  figures  you  addressed. 

Then,  he  goes  on  to  say: 
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But  when  unpaid  regular  budget  dues  are  included,  the  United  States  is  still  the 
United  Nations  biggest  debtor,  owing  $830  million;  Russia's  debts  total  $507  mil- 
lion. 

I  know  these  figures  change  from  time  to  time,  but  this  would 
suggest  that  a  third  of  all  the  arrearages  at  the  United  Nations, 
both  peacekeeping  and  regular  budget,  are  defaults  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  And  I  just  think  that  it  puts  our  Ambassador 
in  an  incredibly  difficult  position  at  the  United  Nations,  both  to  get 
reforms  of  the  United  Nations  system  itself  and  to  get  response  on 
substantive  issues  around  the  world. 

How  can  we  be  in  there  trying  to  be  the  senior  partner  and  push- 
ing for  United  Nations  in  order  to  help  clear  up  a  situation  when 
they  say,  well,  you  know,  where  is  the  money  going  to  come  fi-om? 
You  know,  we  are  strapped  now.  We  cannot  do  what  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  do.  And  one  of  the  reasons  we  csmnot  do  it  is  because 
the  world's  gpreatest  power  is  significantly  behind  in  meeting  its  ob- 
ligations. 

I  think  this  issue  must  be  addressed. 

Now,  where  we  are  going  to  find  it,  I  do  not  know.  But  there  is 
a  strong  argument  for  taking  some  of  that  money  out  of  the  defense 
budget,  because  we,  in  effect,  if  this  all  works  out,  are  substituting 
in  a  very  real  sense  the  United  Nations  and  its  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities for  what  otherwise  might  well  be  a  direct  American  respon- 
sibility in  the  security  and  military  field.  And  the  American  people, 
I  think,  do  understand  that  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

I  think  they  perceive  that.  They  understand  that.  There  are  prob- 
lems in  how  the  United  Nations  functions,  and  they  want  those 
cleaned  up.  But  I  think  they  perceive  that  the  United  Nations  is 
now  acting  as  an  agent  for  the  collective  international  community, 
and  thereby,  in  effect,  precluding  the  United  States  from  having  to 
make  very  difficult  decisions  about  whether  to  assume  those  bur- 
dens unilaterally. 

I  thank  the  Ambassador. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  his 
perceptive  and,  I  think,  important  comments.  I  think  both  he  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  have  helped  to  clarify  what  we  were 
addressing  before  they  came  in,  which  was  the  question  of  how  you 
market  to  the  American  people  the  benefits  that  they  are  getting. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Connecticut,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration was  masterful  in  its  support  of  and  use  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  its  efforts  in  Desert  Storm— but  I  think  the  record  will  also 
show  that  until  that  point  in  time  there  was  considerable  disdain 
within  the  administration  for  international  multilateral  collective 
efforts,  and  we  tended  to  operate  differently  in  the  years  prior  to 
that.  And,  indeed,  the  arrearage  withholding  for  those  prior  years 
was  a  reflection  of  that  attitude,  to  some  degree.  To  some  degree 
it  was  leverage,  but  to  some  degree  it  prevented  us  from  being 
overly  involved  or  engaged  in  the  institution.  And  we  saw  where 
that  got  us,  frankly. 

I  think  this  new  engagement  and  your  own  reputation  and  abili- 
ties offer  us  a  different  approach  for  a  period  of  time.  And  I  think 
it  is  worth  going  down  a  different  road.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  underscored  a  very,  very  telling  and  important  point. 
It  is  hard  to  come  to  the  table  and  argue  from  a  position  of 
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strength  when  you  are  viewed  as  being  a  significant  part  of  the 
problem  in  other  respects. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  underscore  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thorization process  and  what  we  will  need  to  do  here,  that  we  have 
freat  respect  for  Secretary  General  Boutros-Ghali,  and  I  think  he 
as  done  an  extraordinary  job  of  motivating  people  to  pay  attention 
to  things  that  they  were  not  willing  to  pay  attention  to.  And  he  de- 
serves our  respect  and  thanks  for  that. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  you  need  to  take  back  from  this 
hearing  a  message  from  a  unified  committee,  not  just  from  Senator 
Pressler;  but  as  I  said  in  my  opening  comments,  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about  this.  And  I  might  even  circulate  a  letter,  I  think, 
among  my  colleagues,  to  convey  to  him  the  depth  of  that  concern, 
and  that  it  undermines  our  ability  to  be  able  to  provide  the  very 
support  that  he  needs,  that  the  institution  needs,  and  that  we  want 
to  be  able  to  give. 

It  is  not  that  those  concerns  are  first  and  foremost  necessarily  in 
our  minds'  view  about  the  United  Nations,  but  they  are  a  critical 
element  of  our  ability  to  build  a  consensus  here.  We  have  seen  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  previously,  what  an  easy  target  the  U.N. 
can  become.  And  we  can,  each  of  us,  tell  you  how  quickly  you  can 
get  an  applause  line  in  a  speech  on  the  stump  at  home,  talking 
about  taking  money  that  goes  to  Somalia  or  somewhere  else  and 
putting  it  into  Lowell,  MA,  or  Boston,  or  Annapolis,  or  wherever  it 
is  that  needs  money. 

So  our  plea  to  the  Secretary  General  is  to  assist  in  the  process, 
before  it  becomes  more  confrontational. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  other  questions,  if  I  may,  I  want 
to  come  back,  and  we  have  distinguished  panelists  waiting,  and  I 
beg  their  indulgence  for  a  moment.  There  are  a  couple  of  other 
things  I  want  to  try  to  complete  here. 

The  Secretary  General  has  proposed  creating  a  reserve  peace- 
keeping fund,  and  also  a  peace  endowment  fund,  and  these  would 
permit  the  drawing  of  money  from  states  and  private  entities  on 
a  separate  basis.  Do  you  support  this  concept?  Is  that  an  effective 
way  to  supplement  resources?  Or  does  it  undermine,  conceivably, 
the  mandatory  channels? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  there  are  any  number,  we  keep 
talking  about  the  different  ways  that  are  the  best  way  to  get  money 
into  the  system.  It  is  frankly  simpler,  I  think,  when  there  are  man- 
datory assessments,  and  you  do  not  count  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Because  again,  it  makes  it  a  very  ad  hoc  way  of  doing  things. 

What  we  need  to  help  them  figure  out  is  how  not  to  begin  from 
square  one  every  time;  and  that  is  the  importance  of  a  contingency 
fund,  and  the  importance  of  having  a  structure  in  place. 

I  would  invite  you  all,  and  I  have,  in  addition  to  the  public  dele- 
gates, congressional  delegates,  to  come  up  and  see  this  operation. 
Because  there  is  a  desire  to  make  it  work.  And  when  you  actually 
talk  about  the  problems  that  Boutros-Ghali  and  others  have,  of 
putting  together  incredibly  complex  peacekeeping  operations  by 
trying  to  put  together  one  regiment  from  Pakistan  with  a  battalion 
from  Figi,  or  whatever,  you  faiow,  it  is — just  think  about  the  logis- 
tics of  this.  And  in  terms  of  the  difficulties  of  trsiining  together,  and 
knowing  how  to  use  each  other's — the  interoperability  of  weapons. 
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And  so  I  think  if  there  is  a  contingency  fiind,  that  that  would 
help  put  responsibility  and  an  organizational  aspect  to  it. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  if  I  might  add,  I  think  it  raises  more  than 
just  the  question  of  the  funding  and  how  you  start  from  square  one. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  killing  by  Aideed's  forces  the  other  day 
in  Somalia  underscores  a  more  fundamental  problem,  and  an  issue 
that  we  really  need  to  confront  about  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
or  peacemaking  efforts.  And  that  is:  When  the  United  States  were 
there  and  our  forces  were  there,  I  think  the  perceptions  of  what  we 
were  willing  to  do  and  were  capable  of  doing  are  quite  different 
from  what  we  have  left  behind. 

The  same  question  comes  up,  as  to  what  is  currently  there  as  a 
U.N.  force,  with  respect  to  its  deterrent  capacity,  its  reaction  capac- 
ity, not  dissimilar  to  what  you  have  in  Bosnia,  I  might  add,  versus 
what  you  have  when  people  are  there  with  a  different  rules  of  en- 
gagement, and  a  different  ability  to  carry  out  those  rules. 

Now  I  fear  that  what  you  see  is  a  capacity  for  some  to  say  well, 
the  U.N.  cannot  do  it.  They  are  not  capable;  they  are  not  really 
going  to  fight.  Their  rules  are  different.  And  so,  now  we  can  be  a 
little  more  brazen;  we  can  challenge  it  more,  as  they  have  done 
here.  This  situation  contrasts  with  perceptions  of  a  stronger, 
trained,  capable  and  ready  force.  And  that  raises  the  question  of 
a  standing  force  for  the  United  Nations. 

But  I  wonder  if  that  is  not  what  is  at  play  a  little  bit  in  Somalia 
now,  and  if  that  does  not  represent  a  real  quandary  for  ftiture 
United  Nations  efforts.  Do  you  need  a  stronger  force,  with  greater 
capacity,  with  stronger  rules  of  engagement? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  I  think  that  clearly  we  are  going  to 
have  to  look  into  what  exactly  happened  in  the  last  few  days,  in 
terms  of  Aideed  deciding  that  he  could  mount  an  attack  of  some 
kind,  and  what  the  psychological  aspects  were  of  that. 

But  I  can  tell  vou  in  terms  of  the  quandary,  and  here  I  think  you 
will  identify  with  me  on  this,  is  that  as  the  American  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  a  member  of  my — I  keep  saying  "my 
Grovemment,"  it  is  the  way  we  talk  up  there — of  the  foreign  policy 
process,  I  understand  the  need  that  existed  to  get  the  American 
force  disengaged.  We  did  not  wish  to  be  there  permanently. 

But  as  a  member  of  good  standing  of  the  United  Nations  commu- 
nity, there  is  the  equal  problem  of  how  to  create  a  force  down  there 
that  is  capable  of  carrying  forward  these  needs.  And  the  Secretary 
Greneral,  in  effect,  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  how  he  could 
put  together  this  force  that  would  be  strong  and  effective  enough 
to  deter  Aideed  or  whatever  else  might  come  up. 

And  I  think  there  is  this  question  of  how  to  balance  the  need  for 
Americans  not  to  do  this  all  alone,  with  our  responsibility  generally 
to  make  sure  that  the  rules  of  engagement  are  clear  and  that  the 
forces  are  properly  equipped.  And  this  is  not  just  true  in  Somalia, 
but  is  basically  the  question  that  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  about: 
When  this  911  number  is  called,  is  there  somebody  there  on  the 
other  end  to  respond?  Or  do  we,  in  effect,  have  a  credibility  prob- 
lem? 

And  here,  I  think  that  what  you  are  doing  in  this  subcommittee, 
and  generally  other  members  on  the  Hill,  is  essential.  I  think  we 
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all  need  to  talk  about  this.  I  do  not  think  the  administration  alone 
has  all  the  answers;  I  do  not  think  anybody  does. 

And  it  is  a  matter  of  really  exploring  the  possibilities  of  how  you 
deal  with  peacekeeping  and  collective  security  in  an  entirely  new 
situation  where  the  elements  can  come  up  at  any  moment.  I  think 
the  part  that  is  so  hard,  is  how  do  you  schedule,  or  budget,  or  plan 
for  international  explosions? 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  you  are  now  reviewing  the  peacekeeping 
panorama,  the  administration  is  reviewing  it. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerry.  Who  is  the  lead  on  that? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  it  is  an  NSC  operation,  which  then 
in  effect  puts  all  the  departments  together  on  it. 

Senator  Kerry.  When  do  we  anticipate  some  sort  of  administra- 
tion viewpoint? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Soon.  I  cannot  give  you  an  exact  date; 
but  it  is  very  much  in  the  maturation  stage. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  I  take  it  that  that  is  encompassing  all  of 
these  kinds  of  issues  that  we  have  raised  this  morning:  The  stand- 
ing force;  principles  for  commitment;  funding,  etc.? 

Ambassador  Albright.  That  general  set,  and  where  they  are 
funded,  yes,  absolutely. 

Senator  Kerry.  You  have  mentioned  also  that  we  ought  to  en- 
gage in  what  you  have  called  preventative  diplomacy.  And  Sec- 
retary General  Boutros-Ghali,  likewise,  in  a  speech  last  June,  used 
the  same  concept:  Preventative  diplomacy.  Can  you  share  with  us 
a  little  more  about  what  specific  steps  are  envisioned  in  this  con- 
cept of  preventative  diplomacy? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  first  of  all,  it  is  basically  a  need  to 
have  a  better  system  of  intelligence,  to  try  to  ascertain  where  prob- 
lems might  come  up.  Then,  the  ability  to  begin  to  work  with  groups 
and  factions  within  particular  countries,  through  international 
means  of  reconciliation.  A  whole  method  of  dealing  that,  frankly, 
we  have  not  used,  any  of  us. 

And  so  it  is  a  matter  of  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  get  ahead  of 
the  curve,  to  try  to  sort  out  where  the  new  problems  are  coming 
from,  and  try  to  get  people  to  the  table  ahead  of  time. 

Senator  Kerry.  Would  this  be  a  Security  Coimcil  endeavor,  or 
otherwise  implemented? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  think  it  is  broader  than  that.  Because 
I  think  we  know  that  a  lot  of  the  problems  come  from  economic  is- 
sues, from  health  issues,  refugees.  So  that  it  is  trying  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  international  system.  So  as  I  say,  this  is  all  kind  of 
new,  but  we  need  to  view  how  the  creation  of  governments,  new 
governments,  the  rebuilding  of  governments,  add  to  stability  rather 
than  instability. 

Senator  Kerry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  have  an  appointment 
at  11:30,  so  let  me  turn  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  just  want  to  emphasize 
my  own  personal  regard  for  Boutros-Ghali  and  his  vision,  what  he 
would  like  to  see  for  the  United  Nations.  The  question  is  a  matter 
of  working  out  the  mechanics  on  how  we  get  there.  Thank  you, 
thank  you  very  much. 
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Senator  KERRY.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Senator 
Sarbanes,  do  you  have  another  round? 

Senator  Sarbanes.  I  assume  that  the  internal  administration  re- 
view on  this  issue  is  working  in  part  off  of  this  Ford  Foundation 
project  of  financing  an  effective  United  Nations? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Yes,  it  is. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  And  I  assume  we  will  be  hearing  fi-om  co- 
chairman  Paul  Volcker  on  that  report  in  the  next  panel  here  this 
morning? 

Senator  Kerry.  Yes,  we  will. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  I  have  been  very  quickly  through  that  report, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  first-rate  report.  And  I  assume  it  is  an  important 
part  of  the  administration's  thinking. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Absolutely.  And  I  mention  it  in  my  writ- 
ten testimony,  and  I  also  have  spoken  about  it,  and  I  do  think  it 
has  some  very  interesting  suggestions.  So 

Senator  Kerry.  If  you  do  not  get  the  $293  million  supplemental, 
what  happens?  What  is  the  impact  on  the  peacekeeping  operations? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  think  it  slows  it.  What  I  think  will  hap- 
pen is  that  we  will  begin  to  rob  other  accounts  to  pay  certain  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  whole  Band-Aid  approach;  which  goes,  I  think,  to  the 
very  points  that  Senator  Pressler  raised:  How  can  you  teach  people 
budgeting  methods,  and  not  thinking  of  ways  to  cut  comers,  or 
doing  nonregular  things,  if  you  do  not  put  them  on  a  strict  regime? 

And  may  I  say  that  I  very  much  appreciate  the  pressure  that  you 
are  putting  on.  There  is  a  difference  between  tying  my  hands  and 
allowing  me  to  go  up  there  and  say,  "We've  got  to  do  something 
about  it."  And  one  of  my  reasons  for  inviting  you  all  to  come  up 
is,  I  think  that  the  people  up  there  need  to  know  that  there  are 
real  members  of  Congress  that  have  this  on  their  minds.  So  that 
it  is  a  combination  of  letting  them  know,  but  at  the  sametime  I  so 
much  appreciate  your  appreciation  of  the  hard  work  that  it  in- 
volves up  there.  And  that  you  cannot  just  point  out  the  waste, 
firaud  and  abuse,  without  thinking  about  the  larger  role. 

As  I  said,  I  am  submitting  my  speech  fi'om  yesterday  in  which, 
fi-ankly,  I  very  publicly  made  some  comments  about  the  problems 
at  the  U.N.;  that  it  is  em  elephantine  bureaucracy  that  all  of  a  sud- 
den has  been  asked  to  do  acrobatics.  Boutros-Ghali  is  a  pretty  good 
ringmaster,  but  we  have  to  help  him  make  this  work. 

We  are  partially  responsible  for  what  has  gone  on  up  there.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  were  not  responsible  for  this. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  have  told  you  we  will 
come  out  there.  I  say  "we" — I  know  members  will  come  up.  I  am 
not  sure  how  many,  but  I  appreciate  the  invitation  and  look  for- 
ward to  it.  I  also  have  been  one  of  our  members  who  has  been  part 
of  the  delegation  up  there,  and  enjoyed  it  enormously  and  learned 
a  great  deal. 

Just  a  couple  of  quick  questions  before  we  move  to  the  next 
panel. 

We  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  raise  the  issue  of  Cambodia, 
obviously.  I  have  just  come  back  from  Southeast  Asia.  While  I  did 
not  get  into  country.  Senator  McCain  did  for  a  day  or  so  while  we 
were  there,  and  we  had  some  discussions  with  people  about  it. 
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At  first  blush,  the  U.N.  effort,  despite  a  lot  of  people's  reserva- 
tions about  some  of  our  efforts  prior  to  the  election,  and  the  rules 
of  engagement  and  other  things,  nevertheless  managed  to  pull  off 
a  near-miracle  of  participatory  democracy  and  effort. 

The  question  is  now:  What  happens  in  terms  of  the  police  and 
the  soldiers?  Who  is  going  to  pay  the  bill?  Is  there  a  way  to  make 
this  transition,  having  invested  so  much  now,  in  both  life  and 
money,  to  complete  the  process? 

And  I  wonder  what  your  thoughts  are  on  that?  Is  there  an  effort 
to  prepare  to  pick  up  those  costs?  What  do  you  see  transpiring  in 
these  next  months,  as  they  write  a  new  constitution? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  do  think  that  the  U.N. 
can  and  should  be  proud  of  itself  for  what  has  happened  there,  de- 
spite some  very  serious  difficulties  and  some  loss  of  life.  The  fact 
that  there  was  a  90  percent  plus  turnout  in  these  elections  is  quite 
stunning. 

We  have  spoken  up  there  about  how  to  pick  up  the  costs.  First 
of  all,  for  3  months  this  goes  on  the  UNIT  AC.  That  mandate  pur- 
sues, and  we  have  in  effect,  through  a  variety  of  Security  Council 
actions,  spoken  about  the  necessity  to  make  sure  that  the  Paris  Ac- 
cords are  carried  out,  that  a  legitimate  government  is  in  place  after 
constituent  assembly,  and  to  pursue  this. 

On  the  very  specific  case  of  cost,  we  have  gone  to  Boutros-Ghali 
about  the  need  to  somehow  pay  for  these  local  groups  that  provide 
a  police  function,  until  it  all  gets  into  place.  He  is  loathe  to  take 
money  out  of  specifically  peacekeeping  accounts,  because  he  says 
he  needs  it  in  peacekeeping  accounts. 

But  we  are  looking  at  some  creative  accounting  there,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  what  you  are  talking  about  happens;  because  we 
understand  that  it  is  not  good  enough  to  take  something  to  an  edge 
and  then  just  let  it  drop  off.  And  there  is  the  sense  that  there  is 
the  potential  for,  not  just  a  success  for  the  U.N.,  but  a  major  suc- 
cess for  the  Cambodian  people. 

Senator  Kerry.  This  also  really  underscores  the  new  role  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  it  is  being  called  on  to  implement.  It  is  not 
just  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Right. 

Senator  Kerry.  There  is  an  incredible  institution -building,  de- 
mocracy-building effort,  election  monitoring,  and  so  forth,  that  most 
people  do  not  focus  on.  And  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  keep 
putting  that  out  front,  as  well  as,  I  might  add,  the  significant  ac- 
complishments and  engagements  of  the  agencies  and  committees, 
which  most  people  do  not  even  know  exist.  And  that  is  a  downfall, 
or  something  that  is  lacking,  in  the  process  there.  That  is  a  story 
worth  telling. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  I  hope  we  can  find  ways  to  help  people  un- 
derstand that  engagement,  whether  it  is  population  or  refugees  or 
the  environment  or  the  other  things  that  are  going  on.  I  think  they 
are  terribly  important.  And  they  are  significant  accomplishments. 

Ambassador  Albright.  That  is  preventative  diplomacy.  There  is 
postproblem  preventive  diplomacy,  if  you  want  to  term  it  that: 
Where,  in  effect,  we  are  going  to  help  rebuild  various  countries. 
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And  here  again,  Senator,  I  think  this  is  where  the  U.N.  does  not 
need  to  just  act  alone. 

There  are  a  whole  number  of  other  gproups  that  also  work  in 
terms  of  institution-building,  and  this  has  to  be  an  international  ef- 
fort to  help  these  countries  where  basically,  they  were  eating  their 
seed  grain  in  order  to  rebuild  themselves.  And  that  is  what  the  fu- 
ture of  international  organizations  has  to  be. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  Ambassador 
one  more  question? 

To  the  extent  that  you  do  this  creative  accounting,  as  you  re- 
ferred to  it,  where  you  go  and  raid  an  account  not  designed  for  that 
purpose  because  you  have  got  a  pressing  emergency,  in  order  to 
find  the  resources,  all  of  which  is  negated  by  the  failure  to  meet 
the  obligations,  does  that  not  make  it  more  difficult  to  impose  the 
kind  of  disciplined  fiscal  and  accounting  controls  that  one  would 
like  to  have,  in  order  to  control  the  U.S.  activities? 

It  seems  to  me  it  tends  to  work  at  cross  purposes,  if  on  the  one 
hand  you  are  really  trying  to  shape  this  system  up,  in  terms  of  fis- 
cal accounting  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  administrative  and  budg- 
etary practices;  and  at  the  sametime,  you  then  have  to  engage  in 
a  kind  of  raiding  of  accounts  and  a  sort  of  an  accounting  subterfuge 
in  order  to  meet,  you  know,  pressing  emergencies.  Because  it  seems 
to  me  the  two  are  at  cross  purposes. 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  true.  And  we 
encourage  it  to  a  great  extent,  because  we  do  not — as  you  have  so 
well  pointed  out — pay  our  bills. 

But  there  is  an  additional  problem,  and  as  we  sit  and  talk  about 
this  I  think  we  need  to  press  the  Secretariat  to  be  more  imagina- 
tive on  this.  I  do  not  think  people  focus  enough  on  this  post  peace- 
keeping phase,  which  may  require  money,  different  moneys,  that 
might  need  to  be  in  some  other  form  of  accounting.  It  is  not  good 
enough  to  say:  "I  cannot  raid  the  peacekeeping  account."  Where 
would  the  institution-building  phase  money  come  from?  I  think 
that  is  where  we  all  need  to  do  some  thinking. 

The  feeling  that  I  have,  and  the  reason,  frankly,  that  I  love  my 
job  so  much,  is  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  creating  a  whole  new 
set  of  ways  of  dealing  with  problems.  There  is  something  that  re- 
quires imagination  at  all  times,  and  I  think  that  we  have  not  fo- 
cused enough  on  where  the  money  comes  from  for  this  next  activ- 
ity. 

But  it  is  back  to  the  very  important  point  you  are  making:  How 
can  we  teach  anybody  to  be  financially,  fiscally  responsible,  and 
then  be  among  those  that  makes  it  so  complicated  for  them  to  do 
so? 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Sarbanes. 

There  are  obviously  many  areas.  I  think  the  important  thing  now 
for  us  to  do  is  move  on  to  the  next  panel,  although  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  we  could  spend  a  great  deal  more  time  listening 
and  learning  about  from  you.  But  I  think  that  it  is  important  for 
us  to  have  adequate  time  for  the  other  panels. 

I  really  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  here  today;  and  particu- 
larly, thank  you  for  the  job  vou  are  doing  for  our  country  at  the 
United  Nations.  I  really  think  you  are  an  outstanding  representa- 
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tive,  and  I  think  you  have  brought  a  new  quaHty  of  articulate  and 
concerned  advocacy  to  the  role.  So  we  are  dehghted. 

And  I  also  think  you  have  a  terrific  staff,  as  you  know. 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  do.  Oh,  I  do.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Senator. 

Senator  Kerry.  If  we  could  now  invite  the  second  panel  to  please 
come  forward.  It  consists  of  the  Hon.  Paul  Volcker,  Ambassador 
Robert  Oakley,  Sir  Brian  Urquhart,  and  Frank  Conahan,  the  As- 
sistant Comptroller  General. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience.  We  appreciate  it.  And  welcome. 

If  we  could  invite  each  of  you  to  summarize,  although  I  do  want 
to  cut  anybody  off  from  any  passionately  held  and  important  obser- 
vation, so  we  leave  it  to  your  discretion,  but  obviously  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  time  for  questions  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Volcker,  if  you  would  consent  to  lead  off,  we  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  A.  VOLCKER,  COCHAIRMAN, 
INDEPENDENT  ADVISORY  GROUP  ON  U.N.  FINANCING 

Mr.  Volcker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  the  first  request  I  would  make  is  simply  you  put  this  re- 
port that  Senator  Sarbanes  referred  to  in  the  record,  it  is  a  report 
of  an  advisory  committee  that  I  had  the  honor  of  cochairing  with 
Shijuro  Ogato  of  Japan  that  included  some  experienced  financial, 
governmental  and  business  people  from  around  the  world. 

It  is  remarkable,  I  think,  that  we  were  able  to  come  to  a  consen- 
sus on  these  matters  so  quickly  and  relatively  easily.  I  would  like 
to  think  the  nature  of  the  advisory  group  adds  some  force  to  the 
recommendations. 

I  have  a  statement  which  I  also  assume  will  be  in  the  record.  Let 
me  just  summarize  a  couple  of  points  very  briefly,  because  you 
have  already  been  over  a  number  of  them  here  at  the  hearing  this 
morning. 

We  did  address  the  problems  of  financing  the  U.N.  generally  and 
noted  the  importance  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
making  good  on  their  arrears  and  the  importance  of  that  to  an  ef- 
fectively functioning  U.N. 

We  emphasized  very  heavily  the  importance  of  confidence  in  in- 
ternal management  and  operations  of  the  U.N.  if  it  was  going  to 
be  supported  by  the  United  States  and  by  other  countries.  But  in 
that  context,  we  thought  it  was  important  that  countries  meet 
what  is  essentially  their — not  just  essentially  it  is — a  treaty  obliga- 
tion to  meet  the  budgetary  expenses  once  they  have  been  agreed. 

And  I  would  emphasize  a  point  which  maybe  did  not  come  out 
clearly  this  morning,  that  the  budget  of  the  U.N.  is  not  agreed  on 
without  the  agreement  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  practice  now 
agreed  to  by  consensus,  which  mesins  that  the  major  countries  in- 
volved have  to  indicate  their  approval  before  the  U.N.  budget  is  ap- 
proved. It  is  not  something  that  is  imposed  upon  us  by  a  majority 
of  numbers  of  small  States  or  other  fears  that  one  might  have. 

In  connection  with  the  peacekeeping  itself,  and  I  will  not  empha- 
size further  the  importance  of  this  operation.  I  think  just  in  purely 
economic  terms  the  importfince  of  the  operations  is  clear  because 
if  they  are  successful  they  will  save  many  times  their  cost  in  terms 
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of  expenditures  by  the  United  States  and  other  governments  when 
peace  is  not  maintained.  Let  me  not  dwell  on  that  obviously  basic 
point  more. 

Simply  let  me  say  that  in  this  area,  we  thought  three  or  four 
things  were  important.  Ambassador  Albright  was  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  getting  operations  oflF  the  ground  when  they  are 
agreed  promptly  and  effectively.  We  do  think  that  requires  some 
kind  of  a  reserve  fimd.  We  proposed  $400  million,  substantially 
more  than  the  U.N.  has  agreed  to  itself  in  its  own  procedures  re- 
cently. And  we  suggest  that  that  be  financed  by  mandatory  assess- 
ments, as  are  the  rest  of  peacekeeping  operations  over  a  couple  of 
years. 

These  funds  could  be  drawn  upon  when  the  Security  Council  and 
when  the  General  Assembly  have  agreed  on  a  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation, a  call  has  been  sent  out  for  assessments.  Those  assessments 
inevitably  take  months,  and  sometimes  longer,  to  come  in.  The  op- 
eration ought  to  be  able  to  proceed  promptly  drawing  upon  the  re- 
serve fund  if  necessary. 

We  also  propose  that  once  the  Security  Council  has  agreed,  the 
Secretary  General  can  go  ahead  and  obligate  a  fraction  of  the  pro- 
posed budget,  we  say  20  percent,  to  get  the  operation  underway, 
drawing  from  those  reserve  funds  if  necessary. 

And  then  finally  I  think  our  other  key  recommendation  in  this 
area  is  that  the  U.N.  organize  itself  so  that  there  be  logistical  and 
training  support  for  these  operations  year  in  and  year  out,  what- 
ever the  particular  number  of  peacekeeping  operations  are  at  a 
particular  point.  That  will  lend  itself  to  more  effective  budgeting 
and  greater  efficiency  if  we  can  have  a  cadre  of  trained  people,  a 
central  bureaucracy  so  to  speak  in  that  U.N.,  that  can  deal  with 
training  and  can  deal  with  logistics  and  deal  with  stockpiling  of 
some  essential  equipment. 

None  of  that  exists  at  present.  We  think  that  ought  to  be  put  into 
an  annual  budget  for  the  U.N.  It  would  not  be  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  in  our  opinion.  But  now  it  simply  does  not  exist. 
These  operations  are  grafted  onto  other  organizational  operations 
at  the  U.N.  and  not  done  adequately,  in  our  opinion. 

So  those,  in  this  particular  area,  are  our  key  recommendations. 
I  would  simply  say  that  we  did  look  at  but  essentially  rejected  a 
lot  of  less  orthodox  methods  of  financing. 

A  trust  fund  was  mentioned — some  kind  of  an  idea  that  we  go 
around  somehow  voluntarily,  get  a  very  big  trust  fund  for  helping 
to  finance  some  of  these  operations.  Another  idea  was  that  we  give 
the  U.N.  the  authority  to  levy  a  tax  and  support  levying  a  tax  on 
various  ideas  and  international  arm  sales;  airline  tickets,  what- 
ever. 

There  was  no  sympathy  in  this  particular  advisory  group  for 
those  unorthodox  approaches.  We  thought  the  way  that  these  core 
operations  should  be  properly  financed  is  by  a  mandatory  assess- 
ment on  member  States,  that  there  was  value  in  asking  members 
to  face  up  to  the  financial  consequences  quite  directly  at  what  they 
agreed  to  in  terms  of  their  participation,  in  our  case,  both  in  the 
Security  Counsel  and  in  the  General  Assembly  as  well  as  in  the 
normal  budgetary  making  procedures  of  the  U.N. 
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We  should  not  have  to  ask  for  voluntary  contributions.  We 
should  not  ask  for  private  contributions  for  these  essentially  gov- 
ernmental functions.  If  these  are  not  central  responsibilities  the 
government,  I  do  not  know  what  are. 

Now  there  are  areas  of  the  United  Nations  which  in  fact  spend 
a  reasonable  amount  of  money,  several  billion  dollars,  that  nave 
been  financed,  sometimes  with  some  private  participation  as  in 
UNICEF,  sometimes  by  voluntary  contributions  by  governments, 
sometimes  by  a  combination  of  Doth.  There  are  areas  where  we 
think  that  is  entirely  appropriate  and  we  support  that. 

But  when  it  comes  to  peacekeeping  and  comes  to  the  central  op- 
erations of  the  U.N.,  we  think  the  appropriate  way  to  finance  them 
is  the  way  they  are  financed,  by  mandatory  assessments. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Volcker  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Paul  Volcker 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee:  This  is  a  crucial  period  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Cold  War  that  so  often  blocked  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  is  over.  Yet,  now  that  the  organization  is  in  a  better  position  to  fulfill 
the  vision  of  its  founders  as  a  guardian  of  peace,  there  is  a  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  new  demands  being  placed  upon  it. 

Each  day,  the  U.N.  is  asked  to  "^o  sometning"  to  relieve  the  suffering  caused  by 
war,  by  famine,  and  by  oppression  in  countless  places  around  the  world.  Right  now, 
U.N.  peacekeepers,  mediators,  and  refuges  workers  are  engaged  in  some  two  dozen 
conflicts — some  highly  publicized  in  familiar  areas  like  the  former  Yugoslavia  and 
Cambodia;  others  m  more  obscure  places,  like  Mozambique,  Rwanda,  the  Arakan  in 
Burma,  and  Nagorno-Karabakh  in  the  Caucasus. 

In  the  process,  there  have  been  many  frustrations,  and  some  U.N.  missions  can't 
be  counted  as  successful.  But  more  often,  the  response  has  been  largely  effective. 
We  hear  little  these  days  from  old  trouble  spots  like  El  Salvador,  Namibia,  and  the 
Golan  Heights  precisely  because  U.N.  forces  have  been  on  the  spot  "doing  some- 
thing." Whatever  may  happen  in  Cambodia,  certainly  one  of  the  most  chaDenging 
and  costly  efforts,  the  simple  fact  that  90  percent  of^that  nation's  citizen's — survi- 
vors of  war,  mass  migration  and  genocide — voted  last  month  in  U.N. -sponsored  elec- 
tions provides  grounds  for  a  degree  of  satisfaction  and  hope.  The  tragic  situation  in 
Bosnia  remains  unresolved,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  the  U.N.  peacekeepers  and 
refugee  officials  have  saved  lives  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  bullets, 
mortar  shells,  or  hunger. 

Of  course,  a  lot  needs  to  be  done  if  the  U.N.  is  to  become  more  successful  in  peace- 
keeping as  in  other  areas  of  its  responsibilities.  Member  governments  have  a  variety 
of  responsibilities  in  that  connection.  More  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  U.N.  management.  Highly  qualified  citizens  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  join  the  ranks  of  its  Secretariat,  with  narrow  and  national  political 
interests  submerged.  In  peacekeeping  specifically,  trained  troops  must  be  made 
available  in  a  timely  manner.  And,  in  the  area  in  which  I  am  most  directly  familiar, 
it  has  become  evident  that  the  U.N.'s  ability  to  respond  to  new  challenges  is  being 
undercut  by  the  precarious  and  exceedingly  narrovf  financial  base  it  has  inherited 
from  its  earlier  and  more  contentious  era.  Unless  dealt  with  effectively,  the  financial 
strains  will  jeopardize  the  very  purposes  that  the  world  community  is  asking  the 
U.N.  to  serve. 

That  is  the  finding  of  the  Independent  Advisory  Group  on  U.N.  Financing,  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  cochair  with  Snijuro  Ogata,  former  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Japan  and  the  Japan  Development  Bank.  The  advisory  group,  which  included 
men  widely  experienced  in  government,  finance,  and  business  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  fully  agreed  on  measures  that  can  and  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  the 
U.N.'s  financial  base.  Let  me  summarize  our  findings  by  making  the  following 
points  with  respect  particularly  to  peacekeeping. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  advisory  group  stressed  that  the  U.N.  needs  to  have 
a  standing  capacity  to  respond  effectively,  and  at  short  notice,  to  international  crises 
the  moment  the  Security  Council  decides  upon  a  course  of  action.  At  present,  this 
is  simply  not  the  case.  Each  time  a  peacekeeping  mission  is  approved,  the  U.N. 
must  scrape  together  the  money,  the  personnel,  and  the  equipment  essentially  from 
scratch.  That  is  not  efficient,  and  more  important,  may  undercut  prospects  for  suc- 
cess. 
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The  UN.  spent  about  $1.4  billion  on  13  peacekeeping  missions  in  1992,  a  new 
high  and  obviously  a  significant  sum.  No  doubt  the  amounts  will  increase  further. 
But  the  organization  does  not  yet  have  anji,hing  that  could  be  described  as  an  eflec- 
tive  budgeting  or  financing  process  for  peacekeeping. 

After  tne  &curity  Counal  approves  a  specific  mission,  the  U.N.'s  complex  deci- 
sionmaking machinery  goes  to  work  to  proauoe  a  cost  estimate  for  that  mission  and 
a  budgetary  allowance.  The  General  Assembly  is  then  asked  to  approve  the  budget 
for  the  costs  of  the  particular  operation.  At  that  point,  governments  are  assessed 
for  funds  according  to  an  established  formula.  That  money  is  deposited  in  separate 
mission  accounts.  As  things  stand  it  often  takes  months  for  assessments  to  come  in 
in  any  volume.  The  Secretary-General  has  only  limited  authority  (up  to  10  million) 
to  spend  before  General  Assembly  approval,  and  even  after  that  approval  is  con- 
strained to  amounts  "Arrowed"  from  other  peacekeeping  accounts  untu  assessments 
are  paid.  For  larger  operations,  the  inevitable  result  wifl  be  delays  in  getting  a  pro- 
gram effectively  started  and  more  relitmce  on  voluntary  extensions  of  equipment 
and  transport  by  member  countries  than  desirable. 

The  U.N.  has  no  ready,  standing  infrastructure  specifically  designed  to  support 
its  increasingly  numerous  and  complex  peacekeeping  missions.  Its  logistical  staff  is 
tiny,  and  responsible  for  all  field  missions,  not  just  peacekeeping.  It  has  barely 
grown  in  recent  years  even  as  assessed  peacekeeping  costs  have  quadrupled.  That 
staff  is  a  part  of  the  UJN.'s  Department  of  Administration  and  Management  and 
does  not  report  to  the  Under  Secretary-General  for  Peacekeeping.  As  for  equipment, 
the  \JN.  maintains  only  one  inadequate  supply  depot  in  Pisa,  Italy,  largely  for  stor- 
ing such  items  as  uniforms  and  flags.  Ec^uipment  for  a  particular  mission  is  not,  and 
caimot  be,  purchased  until  after  that  mission's  budget  has  been  approved;  even  then 
and  with  special  agreements  with  suppliers  like  Nissan  and  Motorola,  the  UJ^J.'s  or- 
ders often  take  weeks  to  fiU.  Finally,  there  is  no  consistent  training  for  either  mili- 
tary or  civilian  peacekeepers,  save  that  which  a  small  number  of  countries  which 
often  participate  in  peacekeeping  provide  for  their  own  troops. 

All  this  makes  it  diflicult  for  the  UJ^.  to  deploy  its  resources  in  the  field  in  a 
timely,  efficient,  and  effective  manner.  We  have  seen  the  results  of  delay  in  Cam- 
bodia, where  the  Secretary-General  (properly  in  my  view)  insisted  on  waiting  until 
a  sizable  portion  of  member  state  payments  were  received  before  actually  commit- 
ting and  aeploying  troops;  in  Bosnia,  where  many  European  contingents  nave  as  a 
stop  gap  had  to  pay  their  own  way;  and  in  Namibia  where  a  peace  agreement  al- 
most Teu  apart  because  UJ^.  forces  were  not  on  hcmd  in  time. 

The  U.N.'s  difficulty  in  deploying  peacekeepers  quickly  in  response  to  crisis  is  one 
retison  why  it  is  sometimes  criticized  for  doing  too  little  too  late  and  one  reason  why 

auestions  arise  as  to  whether  possible  future  Security  Council  resolutions  (say  for 
iosnia)  could  in  fact  be  implemented  in  a  timely  way. 

In  general,  the  start-up  phase  of  a  peacekeeping  mission  is  the  most  costly.  Delays 
only  cripple  chances  for  success.  The  arrival  of  forces  on  the  ground  is  also  the  time 
of  greatest  danger  for  the  men  and  women  involved,  when  the  need  for  trained  per- 
sonnel and  adequate  supplies  is  most  urgent. 

The  advisory  group  made  several,  straightforward  suggestions  to  address  these 
problems.  First,  it  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  $400  million  revolving  fund  by 
assessment  of  memoer  countries  to  pay  for  the  start-up  costs  of  new  peacekeeping 
operations  once  approved.  That  is  substantially  more  than  the  $150  million  fund  re- 
cently agreed,  a  fund  which  can  only  receive  cash  from  the  paytnent  of  past  arrears, 
a  slow  and  uncertain  process.  The  actual  $60  million  available  is  surely  inadequate 
at  a  time  when  peacekeeping  costs  are  multiplying. 

Second,  the  advisory  group  urged  that  the  U.N.,  as  part  of  its  regular  budgeting, 
make  a  regular  annual  appropriation  for  peacekeeping  logistics  and  training.  The 
XJH.  Secretariat  would  be  called  upon  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to  estimate 
what  supplies  and  logistical  support  would  be  required  for  future  missions,  what 
equipment  stockpiles  should  be  maintained,  and  the  cost  of  a  proper  training  pro- 
gram for  field  officers  and  civilian  administrators. 

The  advisory  group  also  emphasized  what  is  surely  clear  to  all  of  us:  that  peace- 
keeping costs  nave  risen,  and  may  well  continue  to  rise,  at  a  remarkable  rate.  How- 
ever, we  were  also  struck  by  the  fact  that,  in  perspective,  those  costs  are  relatively 
small.  It  cost  more  to  operate  New  York  Citys  police  department  for  a  year,  or  to 
buy  a  single  B-1  bomber,  than  it  did  to  support  the  U.N.'s  13  peacekeeping  missions 
in  1992. 

The  amount  member  governments  spend  on  peacekeeping  pales  in  comparison  to 
their  expenditures  on  defense — something  like  a  ratio  of  1  to  1,000  on  average.  At 
the  sametime,  it  is  relevant  that  the  U.N.  s  "blue  helmets"  are  now  deployed,  at  risk 
to  life  and  limb,  in  nearly  all  of  the  world's  most  damgerous  places.  We  have  no  way 
of  measuring  the  savings  in  human  blood  and  national  treasure  as  a  result  of  UJ^. 
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peacekeeping,  but  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  those  savings  must  be  very  large.  For 
the  United  States,  upon  which  the  burdens  of  leadership  and  peacekeeping  in  the 
largest  sense  fall  so  heavily,  the  potential  savings  of  successful  collective  U.N.  ef- 
forts should  be  particularly  large  over  time. 

Still,  the  price  tag  is  rising.  The  new  operation  in  Somalia  by  itself  is  expected 
to  cost  the  UJN.  some  $1.5  billion  in  1993.  And  if  something  like  the  Vance-Owen 
plan,  contemplating  50  to  100,000  of  well  armed  U.N.  troops,  were  ever  to  go  into 
effect  in  Yugoslavia,  some  estimates  suggest  the  annual  cost  could  rise  to  as  much 
as  $5  or  $6  billion. 

Quite  naturally,  the  possibility  of  costs  of  that  magnitude  are  of  concern  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress;  with  the  U.S.  asked  to  pay  30  percent  of  the  total,  those  costs 
should  be  of  concern.  They  should  be  of  concern  to  others  as  well;  some  of  the  U.N.'s 
smallest  and  weakest  members,  I  might  point  out,  pay  more  for  U.N.  peacekeeping 
in  proportion  to  their  GNP  than  the  United  States. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  U.S.,  as  some  other  member  countries,  have  made  sub- 
stantial in-kind  contributions  of  troops,  equipment,  and  logistical  support  to  U.N. 
missions,  contributions  that  are  sometimes  reimbursed  in  whole  or  part  but  often 
not.  Of  course,  these  contributions,  critically  important  as  they  may  be,  are  diflicult 
to  "price"  in  monetary  terms,  nor  do  they  diminish  the  need  for  assessed  peacekeep- 
ing dues.  I  don't  think  it  feasible  or  realistic  for  the  United  States  to  decide  unilater- 
ally to  count  our  in-kind  contributions  toward  our  cash  assessments,  an  approach 
that  would  surely  create  a  precedent  for  others  and  bring  a  new  crisis  in  peacekeep- 
ing finance.  Without  a  fundamental  review  and  reform  of  the  whole  approach  to- 
ward peacekeeping  finance,  which  our  advisory  group  felt  ill-advised,  that  approach 
would  be  destructive  of  the  peacekeeping  eflbrt  and  the  epitome  of  a  "penny  saved, 
pound  foolish"  approach. 

Given  the  recent  and  prospective  growth  of  peacekeeping  expenditures  and  at  the 
urging  of  the  Secretary  General,  the  advisory  group  did  look  at  certain  alternatives 
or  supplements  to  mandatory  assessments  on  members.  Specifically,  we  considered 
whether  the  U.N.  should  be  permitted  to  borrow  cash  from  private  financial  institu- 
tions or  the  official  multinational  development  and  investment  banks.  We  examined 
proposals  that  the  U.N.  have  authority  to  tax  arms  sales  or  international  airline 
tickets  and  financial  transactions  to  finance  U.N.  operations,  on  the  rationale  that 
the  latter  activities  were  particular  beneficiaries  of  U.N.  efforts  to  keep  the  peace. 
We  rejected  all  these  ideas,  not  only  because  we  felt  they  were  operationally  and 
politically  impractical,  but  because  we  felt  that  governments  should  be  asked  specifi- 
cally to  recognize  explicitly  their  central  responsibility  (and  treaty  obligation)  to 
fund  UJ^.  operations.  In  that  connection,  I  emphasize  that  U.N.  budgets  are  adopt- 
ed by  consensus,  meaning  in  blunt  terms  that  the  United  States  and  other  large 
menJbers  have  an  effective  veto. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  U.N.  is  being  asked  to  do  more  than  it  reasonably  can 
do  with  effectiveness  demands  a  strong  sense  of  priorities.  Evaluating  the  cost  of 
peacekeeping,  operation  by  operation,  and  its  impact  on  national  budgets  is,  in  my 
personal  view,  one  way  of  encouraging  an  appropriate  sense  of  priorities. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  while  the  mandate  of  the  advisory  group  was  limited 
to  the  issue  of  U.N.  financing,  we  recognized  that  any  attempts  to  increase  financial 
support  for  the  U.N.  wUl  ultimately  depend  on  our  confidence  in  the  way  the  organi- 
zation is  managed.  We  felt  encouraged  by  clear  evidence  that  the  current  Secretaiy- 
GeneraJ  fully  understands  the  neeato  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  U.N.'s  adminis- 
trative structures  and  procedures.  I  have  no  doubt  more  progress  will  need  to  be 
made.  Richard  Thomburg  who  will  participate  in  a  discussion  of  these  issues  in  the 
next  panel,  has  made  some  excellent  points  on  this  subject,  particulsu-ly  in  his  com- 
ments about  the  recruitment  and  promotion  of  U.N.  personnel. 

In  all  areas  I  have  discussed,  the  understanding  and  support  of  the  United  States 
Congress  will  be  indispensable.  Without  your  support,  proposals  to  strengthen 
UJ^I.'s  finances — by  helping  to  enlarge  the  organization's  reserves,  by  helping  it  to 
finance  a  proper  infrastructure  for  peacekeeping,  and  in  other  ways — will  fail. 

Of  course,  we  must  begin  paying  our  dues  on  time,  and  we  must  pay  our  arrears 
as  soon  tis  we  can.  Quite  apart  from  the  size  of  our  own  shortfall,  U.S.  action  can 
set  an  example  of  fiscal  responsibility  for  other  nations. 

If  those  seem  to  be  added  burdens  at  a  time  of  budget  cutting,  let  me  emphasize 
again  that  no  country  has  more  at  stake  in  successful  peacekeeping  than  the  United 
States,  whether  the  cost  is  measured  in  dollars  or  in  the  risk  to  the  men  and  women 
in  our  armed  forces.  We  have  the  right  to  insist  that  the  U.N.  manage  its  funds 
properly.  At  the  sametime,  we  cannot  reasonably  evade  our  solemn  treaty  obligation 
to  provide  the  U.N.  with  the  financial  capacity  to  do  what  we  ourselves  ask  it  to 
do. 
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Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  Ambassador  Oakley. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR  ROBERT  B.  OAKLEY,  FORMER 
SPECIAL  ENVOY  TO  SOMALLV 

Ambassador  Oakley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  very 
brief  since  a  paper  on  my  basic  views  has  been  submitted  for  the 
record.  I  think  this  has  been  a  very  interesting,  very  important 
hearing.  You,  Senator  Sarbanes,  Senator  Dodd,  Senator  Pell,  and 
Senator  Pressler  have  said  is  very  important.  Because  today  the 
whole  world  is  looking  to  us  and  to  the  United  Nations  together  for 
leadership  in  dealing  with  the  very  unexpected  situation  which  has 
developed  in  the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war. 

I  think  that  multilateral  operations  are  clearly  the  preference  of 
the  people,  the  representatives  of  this  country  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Having  watched  it  first  hand  in  Somalia,  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

But  the  points  that  have  been  made  here  about  our  need  to  live 
up  to  the  principles  that  we  demand  of  others,  meeting  our  treaty 
obligations,  not  welshing  on  our  debts,  are  very  important;  just  like 
trying  to  get  others  to  do  a  better  job  of  management  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

On  the  ground,  the  main  reason  that  we  had  to  go  into  Somalia 
was  because  there  was  not  enough  leadership.  So  we  did  it  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Once  we  made  up  our  mind,  everyone  came  in 
and  joined  us. 

But  U.N.  operations  are  too  slow,  in  part  they  do  not  have  the 
money  and  in  part  because  they  do  not  have  the  forces  earmarked. 
And  in  part  because  they  are  not  only  slow  but  also  deficient. 

We  saw  this,  for  example,  with  the  Pakistanis  the  other  day.  The 
U.N.  does  not  always  have  the  right  sort  of  equipment  for  peace- 
keeping forces,  particularly  in  dealing  with  forces  from  developing 
countries.  I  would  like  to  make  a  specific  suggestion — my  general 
remarks  are  in  the  record. 

But  my  specific  suggestion  is  that  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  in  particular  think  about  using  some  of  the  large 
amount  of  surplus  military  equipment  that  is  now  no  longer  needed 
because  of  the  various  arms  control  agreements  and  arms  reduction 
agreements  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  create  stock- 
piles for  the  United  Nations  to  use  whenever  there  is  an  operation. 

One  can  count  this  off  against  your  budget  contribution,  but  it 
is  something  that  would  enable  the  Pakistanis,  for  example,  to 
have  armored  personnel  carriers — ^the  Russians  have  very  good 
ones — rather  than  have  them  drive  around  in  Toyotas.  It  would 
help  the  Russians  out  of  a  box  because  they  do  not  have  much 
money. 

In  any  event,  I  think  that  we  are  in  a  world  where  there  are 
going  to  be  more  and  more  of  these  combined  operations,  not  just 
multilateral  in  the  terms  of  the  countries  participating,  but  com- 
bined in  that  they  combine  humanitarian  operations,  the  return  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons,  relief  and  political  institution 
building  as  well  as  the  military  side.  That  we  are  going  to  see  more 
and  more  of  those. 

And  the  United  Nations  is,  I  think,  the  organization  that  has  to 
play    the    leading   role.    The    regional    organizations    should    be 
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strengthened.  The  United  Nations  can  work  usefully  with  regional 
organizations  in  doing  this.  But  they  all  have  to  go  together. 

I  think  that  this  is  clearly  the  way  the  world  wants  to  proceed 
and  the  way  this  country  wants  to  proceed.  And  I  think  the  various 
ideas  that  have  been  discussed  here  about  strengthening  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  our  asserting  our  leadership  in  a  responsible  way 
all  make  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Oakley  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  B.  Oakley 
general  conclusions 

Herewith  some  general  conclusions  from  the  recent  peacekeeping  experiences  in 
Somalia  and  those  elsewhere  over  the  past  three  to  four  years: 

L 

The  new  post-cold  war  world  has  and  will  continue  to  have  a  large  number  of  in- 
ternal and  local  interstate  conflicts,  or  combinations  or  the  two,  including  serious 
humanitarian  problems,  exacerbated  by  violence,  which  become  major  humanitarian 
crises  (e.g.  Liberia,  Somalia,  Nagorno-Karabakh,  Bosnia).  The  international  commu- 
nity will  be  under  pressure  to  act  and  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  (UNSC) 
will  consider  undertaking  collective  action.  The  pattern  established  between  1989 
and  1992  of  13  new  U.NT  Peacekeeping  Operations  (PKO's),  compared  to  a  total  of 
13  between  1945  and  1989,  is  very  likely  to  continue.  Several  oi  these  new  PKO's 
have  been  essentially  internal  (e.g.  Angola,  Mozambique,  Somalia,  El  Salvador, 
Cambodia).  Despite  tne  obstacle  of  Article  2(7)  of  the  CJharter,  these  PKO's  were  ap- 
proved by  the  UNSC. 

n. 

Various  attempts  over  the  past  two  to  three  years  to  use  regional  organizations 
have  shown  that  without  a  major  U.N.  role,  success  will  very  likely  not  be  achieved 
(e.g.  EC  and  Yugoslavia;  CSCE  and  Nagorno-Karabakh;  OAS  and  El  Salvador;  OAU 
across  the  board).  Therefore  we  must  recognize  the  need  for  substantially  larger 
amounts  of  financial,  material,  and  political  support  by  U.N.  members  for  peace- 
keeping. There  is  an  implicit  consensus  on  this  precept  by  Presidents  Busn  and 
Clinton  and  Congress,  exemplified  first  by  Somalia,  and  now  by  Bosnia.  U.S.  mili- 
tary units  are  participating  for  the  first  time  in  a  U.N.  operation  in  Somalia  as 
members  of  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force — again  with  the  explicit  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  of  Congress. 

in. 

The  traditional  distinction  between  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement  for  the 
new,  largely  internal  conflicts  ("humanitarian  peacekeepmg")  is  being  eroded.  The 
traditional  concept  for  U.N.  PKO's  of  minimal  personnel  and  armament,  requesting 
permission  of  local  authorities  before  taking  action  pursuant  to  the  mandate  and 
mission,  and  using  force  only  in  response  to  direct  threat  or  attack — is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  inviting  PK!0  failure  in  many  situations,  rather  than  demonstrat- 
ing peaceful  intent.  There  is  growing  recognition  that  in  many  PKO  situations,  the 
U.N.  or  other  international  forces  must  be  perceived  as  having  the  military  capabil- 
ity, the  will  to  use  it,  and  the  decisiveness  to  "win"  any  armed  confrontation.  There 
is  also  recognition  that  a  peacekeeping  operation,  theoretically  under  Chapter  VI  of 
the  U.N.  C!harter,  can  quicklv  become  a  peace  enforcement  operation  under  Chapter 
Vn  as  events  on  the  ground  evolve.  The  U.S.  doctrine  of  overwhelming  force  from 
the  outset  is  increasingly  recognized  as  the  best  means  in  certain  situations  both 
to  achieve  the  PKO  mission  and  to  minimize  confrontation  and  casualties  (on  all 
sides).  Comparing  the  results  of  the  U.N.  Pakistani  contingent  of  peace  keepers  de- 
ployed to  Somalia  under  UNOSOM  I  to  the  results  of  U.S.-led  coalition  forces  de- 
ployed to  Somalia  as  UNITAF,  the  UNSC  decided  to  empower  UNOSOM  II  with  es- 
sentially the  same  military  powers.  Rules  of  Engagement  and  command  and  control 
as  UNITAF.  A  similar  change  is  being  considered  for  Bosnia. 

IV. 

Peacekeeping  operations  often  involve  much  more  than  simply  keeping  the  peace 
or  political  settlement  of  conflicts;  they  involve  extensive,  critical  humanitarian  re- 
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lief  and  rehabilitation  efforts;  repatriation  of  refugees  and  internally  displaced  per- 
son; long-term  infrastructure  development;  institutional  capacity-building  (e.g.,  help- 
ing organize  and  administer  post-settlement  elections  and  political/administrative 
structures);  troop  demobilization  disarmament  and  reintegration  of  local  militias,  ar- 
mies, etc.;  and  creation  of  effective,  impartial  police  and  other  indigenous  security 
forces.  (El  Salvador  illustrates  a  sound  U.N.  program  for  demobilization;  the  U.N. 

{>lan  for  Somalia  is  just  being  developed,  far  from  implementation;  the  U.N.  plan 
or  Mozambique  is  well  prepared  and  should  succeed;  the  U.N.  plan  for  Aiigola 
failed;  and  the  one  for  demobilization  in  Cambodia  has  largely  failed.)  The  NGO's 
and  U.N.  relief  agencies  must  be  a  part  of  the  coordinated  plfmning  and  execution 
process.  Only  such  combined  assets  will  be  adequate.  The  political  must  mesh  with 
the  military  and  the  humanitarian  elements  of  the  operation. 


The  political,  military,  and  humanitarian  elements  of  many  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations cannot  be  logically  disjoined.  Peacekeeping  operations  are  political  operations 
carried  out  by  military  means.  Proper  political  preparation  and  continuing  political 
input  can  reduce  casualties,  and  increase  chances  of  military  success.  The  converse 
is  also  true.  The  leverage  of  political  efforts  to  broker  peace  agreements  is  strength- 
ened by  sufficient  military  strength  and  vice  versa.  (Somalia  where  there  was 
enou^  strength;  Angola  where  there  was  not.)  The  humanitarian  and  economic 
thrust  complements  and  reinforces  the  other  two  when  used  in  concert,  or  can  com- 
plicate them,  if  not  used  properly.  (Somalia  is  a  positive  example;  Cambodia  has  not 
been  a  success.)  Early  planning  by  the  U.N.,  and  member  states  and  NGO's,  the 
proper  UNSC  mandate,  as  we,  I  as  U.N.  management  of  operations  at  UNHQ  and 
in  tne  field  should  take  the  need  for  this  sort  of  coordination  explicitly  into  account. 
Significantly  strengthened  coordinating  mechanisms  are  needed  by  the  international 
community  for  this  to  be  effective,  at  UNHQ  and  in  the  field,  working  with  the  UJ>J. 
and  other  international  organizations,  those  member  governments  tmd  the  various 
NGO's  involved. 

VI. 

The  U.N.  Secretariat  needs  substantial  strengthening  for  peacekeeping  and  hu- 
manitarian operations:  organizing,  managing,  and  supporting  them.  Organization  in 
the  filed  must  be  able  to  lead  ana  coordinate  multi -faceted  civU -military  operations, 
not  merely  exhort.  The  right  combination  of  personnel,  command  structure,  and  lo- 
gistics support  are  needed  for  UNHQ  and  for  each  operation  in  the  field.  This  means 
more  support  by  member  states  in  fiind,  personnel,  and  equipment,  as  well  as  closer 
cooperation  between  U.N.,  U.N.  agencies  and  NGO's  plus  donor  governments.  The 
U.S.  is  putting  more  muscle,  money  ($1  billion  requested  in  FY  94  budget),  and  peo- 
ple (civilian  and  military)  behind  the  U.N.,  including  the  temporary  secondment  of 
personnel  both  to  operations  in  the  field  and  to  the  Secretariat.  The  U.N.  Secretar- 
iat is  doing  things  it  had  earlier  been  reluctant  to  do  (e.g.  accepting  government- 
seconded  personnel  and  cooperating  more  closely  with  member  states  in  planning, 
logistics,  etc.;  establishing  a  round-the-clock  operations/information  center  and  in- 
creasing permanent  staff  of  the  peacekeeping  division;  identifying  specific  units  of 
foreign  military  establishment  suitable  for  PKO  use;  increased  training  for  those  in- 
volved with  peacekeeping).  This  needs  to  be  accelerated  and  supported  by  member 
states.  However,  there  remains  a  very  great  deal  to  do  and  probably  years  would 
be  required  for  UNHQ  to  reach  the  level  of  planning,  management,  and  logistic  ef- 
fectiveness of  military  establishments  of  a  number  of  member  states.  Also,  there  are 
structural  obstacles  at  UNHQ  and  in  the  field  which  are  very  difficult  to  overcome: 
the  need  to  involve  in  military  staff  functions  individuals  from  many  different  coun- 
tries with  different  doctrines,  training,  and  habits;  coordination  problems  amongst 
different  divisions  of  UNHQ,  as  well  as  with  other  U.N.  agencies,  plus  outsiders; 
need  to  negotiate  with  rather  than  issue  orders  to  participating  member  states,  in 
some  cases  even  on  operational  matters  in  the  field,  such  as  command  and  control; 
etc. 

Parallel  efforts  are  underway  to  strengthen  the  peacekeeping  capabilities  of  re- 
gional oroanizations  particularly  NATO,  the  OAS,  and  the  OAU.  These  should  be 
supported  by  the  U.N.  and  member  states.  There  should  be  greater  and  more  sys- 
tematic communication,  cooperation,  and  cross-training  between  the  U.N.  and  re- 
gional organizations  for  peacekeeping. 

VII. 

In  the  post-Cold  War  era,  the  J.S.  has  the  greatest  capability  to  project  military 
power  on  a  global  basis.  This  can  be  translated  into  essential  support  for  U.N.  or 
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other  international  peacekeeping  operations.  The  Somalia  operation  haa  shown  that 
in  grave  security  or  humanitarian  emergencies,  often  unforeseeable,  U.S.  political 
and  military  leadership  is  critical  to  organizing  a  rapid,  large-scale  military  re- 
sponse. The  U.S.  also  is  the  principal  catalyst  and  the  leader  in  rallying  other  states 
to  join  in  the  effort;  and  in  spearheading  the  initial  military  "heavy  lifting,"  includ- 
ing planning  and  logistics  and  provision  of  key  staff  personnel.  Such  a  U.S.  role  can 
be  from  outset  a  part  of  the  U.N.  operation,  or  as  in  Somalia,  a  first  step,  with 
hand-off  to  the  U.N.  coming  later.  NATO  is  another  possibility  for  such  a  role,  less 
capable  than  U.S.  alone  but  burden  sharing  is  a  big  advantage.  (A  second-stage 
U.N.  PKO  for  Bosnia  would  involve  U.S.  and  NATO  plajdng  the  lead  role  in  plan- 
ning, organizing,  managing,  logistically  supporting,  and  in  command  and  control, 
acing  in  effect  as  project  manager  for  the  UN.) 

vin. 

UN  PKO's  must  be  planned  from  the  outset  with  reductions  in  force  and  exit 
strategies.  Pressure  needs  to  be  maximized  upon  groups  and  governments  in  states 
where  PKO's  are  underway  to  accept  responsibility,  come  to  viable  no-conflict  under- 
standings amongst  themselves  and  to  establish  reasonably  viable  institutions,  to 
achieve  this,  the  UNSC  mandate  and  U.N.  planning  should  set  and  adhere  to  at 
least  approximate  timetables,  first  for  reducing  the  scale  and  scope  of  international 
involvement,  and  then  for  terminating  PKO's.  If  reasonable  success  has  not  been 
achieved,  reduction  and  most  likely  the  complete  termination  should  take  place, 
even  if  there  is  some  danger  of  renewed  crisis.  There  are  numerous  countries  with 
situations  needing  intemationsil  attention  and  assistance  of  the  kind  provided  by  a 
U.N.  humanitarian-peacekeeping  operation,  but  the  capabilities,  resources  and  will 
of  the  U.N.  and  its  member  states  are  limited.  Therefore,  operations  must  be  limited 
in  time  and  scope.  Also,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overburden  any  particular 
member  state  or  states  (e.g.  Canada)  by  excessive  demands  for  involvement  in  U.N. 
peacekeeping. 

K. 

The  toughest  question  for  the  U.S.  (and  the  UN)  is  where,  when,  and  how  to  re- 
spond to  the  increased  number  of  conflicts,  including  those  of  a  largely  internal  na- 
ture with  a  large  component  of  man-made  humanitarian  crisis  and  tragedy.  There 
is  no  easy  answer,  template,  or  realistic  precedent  or  paradigm  that  can  be  used. 
In  deciding  upon  the  use  of  military  force,  the  U.S.  (and  UN)  should  start  with  the 
four  basic  points  outlined  in  the  Cheney-Powell,  December  4,  1992,  press  conference 
and  repeated  in  Secretary  of  State  Christopher's,  April  26,  1993,  Senate  Testimony, 
plus  some  estimate  of  size  of  forces,  duration  and  cost  of  op>eration,  as  well  as  as- 
sessing the  degree  of  international  political  support  and  effective  international  mili- 
tary participation  and  financial  contribution.  In  the  final  decision,  the  attitude  of 
Congress  and  public  opinion  wiU  be  critical  for  the  U.S.  For  several  of  the  deter- 
minants mentioned  above,  media  coverage  will  make  a  very  powerful  input,  perhaps 
creating  artificial  pressures  through  selective,  rather  than  broad,  perspective  and 
coverage. 

X. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  problems  posed  by  the  large  number  of 
present  and  projected  internal/regional  conflicts  and  humanitarian  crises,  every  ef- 
fort should  be  make  by  the  international  community,  the  U.N.,  regional  organiza- 
tions and  the  U.S.  to  identify  developing  crises  at  an  early  stage  and  take  decisive 
action  before  they  reach  a  level  of  conflict  necessitating  large  commitments  of  mili- 
tary and  humanitarian  resources  over  an  extended  period — rather  than  relying  only 
upon  traditional  conflict  resolution/mediation  efforts  until  the  situation  deteriorates. 
This  occurred  in  Somalia  an  in  Bosnia  to  the  point  where  major  military  interven- 
tion with  substantial  resources  is  the  only  real  means  available  to  change  the  status 
quo.  This  requires  the  early  generation  of  international  will  to  apply  vigorously  col- 
lective procedures  such  as  mediation  and  conflict  prevention,  crisis  management  and 
conflict  resolution — again  involving  combined  political  and  humanitarian  action 
from  the  outset  with  the  possibility  of  early  sanctions  and  the  use  of  appropriate 
small-scale  military  force  (e.g.  trip  wire,  observers,  etc.)  as  the  situation  threatens 
to  worsen. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador.  Sir 
Brian. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  BRIAN  URQUHART,  FORMER  UNDER  SEC- 
RETARY  GEIVERAL  FOR  SPECIAL  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS,  UNIT- 
ED NATIONS 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief,  because  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  by  the  previous  speakers,  most  of  which 
I  agree  with. 

I  think  what  we  are  wrestling  with  here,  like  everybody  else,  is 
the  post-cold  war  world,  a  very  different  series  of  problems,  and  not 
necessarily  being  prepared  for  it. 

The  United  Nations  was  set  up  nearly  50  years  ago  as  an  instru- 
ment to  deal  with  disputes  and  conflicts  between  states.  And  now 
it  almost  exclusively  deals  with  conflicts  within  the  borders  of 
states  or  former  states,  civil,  ethnic,  religious  and  so  on. 

And  as  Ambassador  Albright  said,  it  is  more  and  more  seen  by 
the  public  and  by  the  media  as  a  kind  of  world  emergency  service. 

And  the  truth  is  that  the  member  governments  of  the  U.N.  are 
not  used  to  this  idea,  and  the  U.N.  itself  was  not  set  up  to  perform 
this  function.  Traditional  peacekeeping,  which  worked  very  well  in 
many  ways,  is  not  necessarily  suited  to  dealing  with  extremely  vio- 
lent groups  of  people  in  places  like  Angola,  Bosnia,  or  Somalia, 
come  to  that.  It  is  based  on  dealing  with  governments  who  are  pre- 
pared to  cooperate  and  respect  agreements,  like  cease-fire  agree- 
ments. And  it  does  not  work  with  some  of  the  U.N.  are  now  dealing 
with. 

And  for  that  reason,  credibility  and  effectiveness  demand  that  we 
move  forward  along  the  lines  that  were  put  forward  this  morning 
by  Ambassador  Albright.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  develop  the  capac- 
ity of  preventive  action.  It  is  much  easier  said  than  done.  An  awful 
lot  of  people  know  of  disasters  that  are  about  to  happen.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  an  organization  of  governments  to  react  to 
disasters  before  they  happen. 

Second,  we  have,  as  Paul  Volcker  said,  to  develop  the  capacity 
for  earlier  and  much  more  decisive  intervention.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion of  credibility  here,  which  Ambassador  Albright  mentioned.  The 
number  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Security  Council  are  not  nec- 
essarily an  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  what  the  Council  is 
doing.  And  I  have  suggested  that  we  may  want  to  look  into  volun- 
teer peace  enforcement  imits  or  something  slightly  different  from 
what  we  have  got  now,  a  small  but  rapid  deployment  capacity  to 
deal  with  incipient  crises  at  an  early  stage  when  they  are  much, 
much  easier  to  deal  with. 

As  has  been  said 

Senator  Kerry.  Can  I  just  interrupt  you,  if  I  may  there,  to  ask 
you,  when  you  say  small,  you  are  envisioning,  I  take  it,  still  calling 
together  those  forces  as  part  of  a  sort  of  reserve,  ready  trained 
group? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Well,  I  think  that  has  to  be  discussed.  I  mean, 
there  are  two  possibilities.  One,  to  have  stand-by  volunteer  forces 
in  the  military  establishments  of  governments.  Another  would  be 
to — which  is  much  more  radical — to  recruit  a  U.N.  volunteer  force 
by  individuals. 

That  is  a  very  long-term  project.  I  think  we  will  come  to  it  in  the 
end,  but  probably  not  now. 
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The  U.N.,  as  has  been  said  many  times  this  morning,  desperately 
needs  an  infrastructure  to  go  with  its  responsibiHties  for  running 
these  operations;  contingency  planning,  command  training,  logistics 
and  so  on. 

Paul  Volcker  has  dealt  with  the  financing  problem  and  I  do  not 
want  to  add  anything  to  what  he  said,  except  to  say  that  I  think 
more  and  more,  we  need  to  look  at  these  operations  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  defense  policies  of  the  member  governments,  as  not  just 
as  some  poor  relation  which  comes  knocking  at  the  door  from  time 
to  time. 

And  I  believe  that  if  we  look  at  it  in  that  way,  it  may  be  possible 
to  look  at  the  financing  of  peacekeeping  operations  in  a  slightly 
more  sjrmpathetic  way.  Because  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  Ambas- 
sador— Senator  Sarbanes  said,  that  a  more  effective  system  of 
worldwide  conflict  control  is  an  extremely  good  investment  for  all 
governments.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  Mr.  Conahan. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  C.  CONAHAN,  ASSISTANT 
COMPTROIXER  GENERAL,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  Conahan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  will  be  brief  in 
as  much  as  many  of  the  things  I  had  to  say  have  been  covered  by 
the  previous  witnesses. 

I  too  would  like  to  note  that  my  full  statement  will  be  part  of 
the  record. 

Senator  Kerry.  Let  me  say — I  have  not  said  this  yet,  but  all 
statements  will  be  made  part  of  the  record  as  if  read,  and  we  will 
include  in  the  record  a  copy  of  the  Ford  Foundation  report. 

[The  Ford  Foundation  Report  can  be  found  in  the  committee 
files.] 

Mr.  Conahan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  comments  are 
based  on  work  that  we  have  underway  concerning  the  Cambodia 
and  Somalia  missions.  That  work  is  being  done  on  behalf  of  this 
committee  as  well  as  others. 

I  would  like  to  comment  in  two  particular  areas.  One  has  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  the  mandates  given  to  these  peacekeeping  mis- 
sions and  second,  that  which  others  have  spoken  about,  the  limits 
of  the  United  Nations  to  actually  carry  out  and  support  these  mis- 
sions. 

You  took  note  of  the  success  of  the  elections  in  Cambodia  just  re- 
cently. And  I  would  have  to  agree  that  that  was  a  successful  mis- 
sion if  viewed  in  those  terms. 

However,  in  getting  to  there,  there  were  substantial  problems  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Nations  mission,  both  on  the  civilian  side 
as  well  as  on  the  military  side.  And  I  think  that  was  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  ambiguity  of  the  mandate  that  was  given  to  that  mis- 
sion. 

You  talk  to  people  and  they  say  that  it  was  mandated  under 
Chapter  6  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  people  on  the  ground  say  6V2, 
The  mandate  itself  does  not  reflect  precisely  the  basis  within  the 
U.N.  Charter  for  that  mandate. 

But  it  is  clear  that  it  was  ambiguous  and  people  looked  at  things 
differently  over  there  and  it  caused  a  good  bit  of  problems. 
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I  think  that  we  saw  a  similar  situation  with  respect  to  the  first 
effort  in  Somalia.  Then  we  saw  the  U.S.-led  team  go  in,  followed 
by  the  current  U.N.  mission,  which  is  or  should  be  less  ambiguous 
inasmuch  as  it  is  anchored  in  chapter  7  of  the  Charter.  So  I  think 
we  have  to  give  a  good  bit  of  attention  to  making  sure  that  we 
clearly  show  what  the  mandate  of  these  missions  are. 

Now  in  the  area  of  being  able  to  undertake  and  support  these 
missions,  we  found  the  same  kinds  of  problems  that  were  men- 
tioned here  earlier.  We  found  staffing  shortages  dedicated  to  peace- 
keeping, particularly  in  New  York.  We  found  that  the  New  York 
staff  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  the  kind  of  advanced  planning  that 
you  would  expect  lor  these  kinds  of  missions  out  in  the  field. 

We  saw  a  lack  of  coordination  at  the  New  York  level.  We  saw 
that  same  lack  of  coordination,  I  might  add,  at  the  headquarters 
level  in  Phnon  Penh,  as  well  as  out  in  the  provinces  through  the 
entire  operation. 

And  then  finally,  logistical  support,  we  have  talked  a  bit  about 
that  before.  We  found  that  again,  both  on  the  civilian  side  as  well 
as  on  the  military  side  that  logistical  support  was  not  there  to 
begin  with,  and  it  was  hard  to  come  by. 

We  found  some  offices  in  Cambodia,  for  example,  out  in  the  prov- 
inces, that  were  delayed  in  just  opening  the  front  door  by  up  to  9 
months  or  more. 

We  found  the  same  kinds  of  problems  with  the  military  units  op- 
erating together  or  having  difficulty,  I  should  say,  in  operating  to- 
gether. 

I  think  that  we  will,  of  course,  as  everyone  here  agrees,  see  in- 
creased collective  security  arrangements.  I  think  that  before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  mandates  these  that  they  should 
also  take  into  account  the  wherewithal  as  to  how  they  are  going 
to  be  carried  out.  I  think  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  task  people  to  carry 
out  these  important  functions  while,  at  the  sametime,  not  giving 
them  the  wherewithal  to  follow  through. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Conohan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Frank  C.  Conahan 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today 
to  discuss  our  observations  on  carrying  out  effective  U.N.  peacekeeping  missions.  My 
testimony  is  based  on  a  report  i  we  issued  last  year  and  our  ongoing  reviews  of  the 
Cambodia  and  Somalia  missions.  We  have  completed  fieldwork  in  Cambodia;  our 
work  on  Somalia  is  in  the  early  stages  and  based  largely  on  interviews  with  U.N. 
and  U.S.  olTicials.  We  focus  on  Cambodia  and  Somalia  because  they  are  the  largest 
"peacebuildin^  missions — ^that  is,  the  new  type  of  missions  which  undertake  activi- 
ties not  only  to  deter  conflict  but  also  to  build  an  environment  within  which  peace 
can  be  sustained.  Today,  as  you  reauested,  I  will  discuss  three  issues:  (1)  peacekeep- 
ing mandates,  (2)  limits  on  the  U.N.'s  capacity  to  undertake  and  support  peacekeep- 
ing missions,  and  (3)  the  status  of  command  and  coordination  in  the  field. 

It  is  important  to  put  our  observations  in  perspective.  The  number,  cost,  and  com- 
plexity of  peacekeepmg  missions  have  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years.  In  the 
40  years  from  1948  through  1987,  the  U.N.  deployed  13  peacekeeping  missions;  in 
the  5  years  from  1988  throu^  1992,  the  U.N.  deployed  14.  Expenditures  for  peace- 
keeping have  ballooned  from  $364  million  in  198&-1987  to  an  estimated  $3.6  billion 
in  1992-1993.  The  number  of  U.N.  troops  and  police  serving  as  peacekeepers  has 
risen  from  about  20,000  in  1990  to  over  50,000  in  early  1993.  At  the  same  time. 


1  United  Nations:  U.S.  Participation  in  Peacekeeping  Operations  (GAO/NSIAD-92-247,  Sept 
9,  1992). 
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the  whole  concept  of  peacekeeping  is  evolving  from  situations  where  peacekeepers 
essentially  monitored  cease-fire  agreements  to  situations  like  we  see  in  Cambodia, 
Somalia,  and  other  areas  where  the  missions  entail  a  much  wider  range  of 
activities. 

PEACEKEEPING  MANDATES 

An  essential  ingredient  for  a  successful  peacekeeping  mission  is  that  it  be  both 
operationally  and  politically  feasible.  This  concept  is  embodied  in  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's June  1992  report,  An  Agenda  for  Peace,"  in  which  he  acknowledges  that 
mandates  for  peacekeeping  missions  must  be  practical.  That  is,  to  be  successfiil, 
mandates  must  be  within  the  U.N.'s  operational  capability  and  supported  politicaUy 
by  all  parties  to  the  dispute. 

While  the  results  of  last  month's  election  in  Cambodia  were  certainly  impressive 
and  successful,  our  work  shows  that  the  U.N.  Transitional  Authority  m  Cambodia 
(UNTAC)  has  labored  under  a  peacekeeping  mandate  that  was  ambiguous  and  that 
stretched  the  mission  both  operationally  and  politically.  I  will  discuss  the  UJ^.'s 
operationail  limitations  later,  but  first  I  will  describe  the  situations  as  they  evolved 
in  Cambodia  and  Somalia  as  a  way  of  looking  at  the  political  feasibility  of  the  re- 
spective mandates. 

In  October  1991,  after  3  years  of  difficult  negotiation,  sponsored  by  the  five  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council,  Camoodia's  four  warring  factions  signed 
a  peace  agreement.  This  agreement  called  for  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  mission  to  en- 
sure the  implementation  oT  a  comprehensive  settlement  of  the  war.  According  to 
U.N.  officials,  including  a  U.N.  legal  counsellor,  the  mandate  was  authorized  under 
chapter  6  of  the  U.N.  charter,  wnich  provides  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  dis- 
putes.2  A  mandate  under  chapter  6  has  oeen  the  traditional  approach  to  peacekeep- 
ing, and  for  the  mandate  to  be  implemented,  the  consent  of  all  parties  to  tne  dispute 
was  needed.  In  reality,  this  was  probably  the  only  type  of  mandate  that  all  Cam- 
bodian factions  and  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  would  have 
agreed  to. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  mandate  itself  does  not  refer  to  any  spe- 
cific U.N.  chapter  under  which  the  peacekeeping  mission  was  to  operate,  and  flie 
mandate,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  engagement,  imply  that  action  could  be  taken  to 
enforce  the  agreement  in  certain  situations.  U.N.  and  other  officials  with  whom  we 
spoke  often  referred  to  UNTAC's  mandate  as  operating  under  chapter  "6  and  a 
half,"  indicating  the  ambiguity  with  regard  to  how  far  UNTAC  niiriit  go  to  ensure 
that  provisions  of  the  agreement  were  carried  out.  For  instance,  UNTAC's  mandate 
authorized  it  to  undertake  a  broad  range  of  activities,  such  as  locating  and 
confiscating  weapons,  supervising  the  cease-fire,  relocating  all  forces  to  cantonment 
areas,  and  investigating  and  acting  upon  human  rights  violations.  Yet  some  fac- 
tions, particularly  the  Party  of  Democratic  Kampuchea  (formerly  the  Khmer  Rouge) 
and  the  Camboman  People's  Party,  did  not  disarm  their  troops,  violated  human 
rights,  and  violated  the  cease-fire  on  numerous  occasions.  Some  UNTAC  officials 
said  that  UNTAC's  broad  mandate  allowed  it  to  more  forcefully  implement  certain 

Provisions  of  the  peace  agreement.  But  others,  including  some  UNTAC  officials  in 
ambodi£^  believed  that  UNTAC's  mandate  was  much  more  restrictive  with  regard 
to  actions  that  could  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  peace  settlement  was  implemented. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  near  unanimity  among  those  with  whom  we  spoke  that  the 
failure  of  the  parties  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  agreement  and  the  subse- 
quent refusal  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  participate  in  the  election  process  put  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mission  in  jeopardy.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  mission  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  current  peacekeeping  mandate  with  regard  to  Somalia  is  quite  different.  The 
first  mission,  now  referred  to  as  UNOSOM  I,  was  also  based  on  the  traditional  ap- 

{)roach  to  peacekeeping.  Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  consent  of  key  factional 
eaders,  and  the  Security  Council  authorized  a  small  force  of  (1)  observers  to  mon- 
itor cease-fire  agreements  and  (2)  security  personnel  to  deter  attacks  on  relief  con- 
voys. Their  presence  was  intended  to  deter  violence,  and  as  such,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  use  force,  except  in  self-defense.  As  is  well  known,  this  first  peacekeeping 
mission  failed  largely  because  the  factional  leaders  refused  to  cooperate.  Conditions 
in  the  country  continued  to  deteriorate  and  violence  escalated. 

The  United  States  then  led  a  coalition  force  (UNITAF)  under  a  U.N.  mandate  au- 
thorizing all  measures  necessary  to  establish  a  secure  environment  for  humani- 


'In  addition  to  the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  under  chapter  6  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  Chap- 
ter 7  provides  for  a  range  of  enforcement  actions  with  respect  to  threats  to  peace,  including  ac- 
tion by  air,  sea,  or  land  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace 
and  security. 
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tarian  relief  operations.  Recognizing  that  a  secure  environment  would  also  be  need- 
ed following  tne  U.S.-led  intervention,  the  Security  Council  established  UNOSOM 
II  giving  it  a  clearer  mandate  under  chapter  7  to  take  whatever  action  necessaiy 
to  carry  out  its  mission.  Although  it  is  too  early  to  tell  if  UNOSOM  II  will  ulti- 
mately succeed,  the  enforcement  mandate  in  Somalia  gives  the  U.N.  mission  in  So- 
malia a  less  ambiguous  and  more  forceful  means  of  providing  a  secure  environment 
so  that  the  peacebuilding  process  can  take  place. 

CURRENT  LIMITS  OF  U.N.  CAPABILITY  TO  CARRY  OUT  PEACEKEEPING 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  U.N.'s  operational  limitations.  The  small  number  of  staff 
at  U.N.  headquarters  dedicated  to  peacekeeping  activities  has  clearly  limited  the 
UJ^.'s  ability  to  implement  the  growing  number  of  missions.  The  U.N.  has  limited 
resources  to  plan  missions;  it  must  rely  on  member  states  to  volunteer  troops  and 
police  for  missions;  and  it  has  a  hmited  capacity  to  provide  logistical  support  to  field 
missions.  In  Cambodia,  these  limitations  caused  significant  operational  problems  on 
the  ground  and  delays  in  implementation.  One  observation  we  heard  frequently  in 
Cambodia  was  that  if  a  mission  is  to  succeed,  it  must  "hit  the  ground  running"  and 
begin  immediately  to  take  control  before  countervailing  forces  can  solidify  and  neu- 
tralize the  impact  of  the  peacekeeping  mission.  The  U.N.  Secretariat  has  recognized 
its  operational  limitations  and  is  oeginning  to  plan  for  ways  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  us  that  if  the  Security  Council  is  going  to  continue 
to  charter  peacekeeping  missions,  and  it  seems  clear  that  it  will,  then  it  should  en- 
sure that  tne  planned  improvements  by  the  Secretariat  do  indeed  strengthen  oper- 
ational capabilities  in  this  area. 

STAFF  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  LIMITS  AT  HEADQUARTERS 

At  U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York,  the  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations 
and  the  Field  Operations  Division  have  primary  responsibility  for  planning  and  re- 
porting on  missions,  arranging  for  military  and  civilian  staff,  and  providing  missions 
with  headquarters  logistical  support.  Until  just  recently,  the  Department  of  Peace- 
keeping Operations  had  14  political  officers,  9  military  planners,  and  15  general 
service  staff.  The  Field  Operations  Division  had  33  professionals  and  83  general 
service  staff  to  support  both  peacekeeping  missions  and  field  operations  of  the  De- 
partments of  Humanitarian  Affairs  and  Political  Affairs.  Together,  the  Department 
of  Peacekeeping  Operations  and  the  Field  Operations  Division  support  13  peace- 
keeping missions  with  over  50,000  troops  and  thousands  of  civilian  peacekeepers. 
U.N.  omcials  told  us  that  the  small  number  of  staff  has  stretched  both  units  very 
thin  and  makes  it  difficult  to  expand  peacekeeping  without  more  support. 

Adding  to  these  difliculties,  tne  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations  reports 
directly  to  the  Secretary  General,  whereas  the  Field  Operations  Division  reports  to 
the  Undersecretary  General  for  Administration  and  Management.  This  has  caused 
some  difficulties.  For  example,  a  U.N.  official  stated  that  tne  peacekeeping  depart- 
ment developed  the  overall  requirements  for  UNTAC,  and  once  the  broad  implemen- 
tation nlan  was  completed,  turned  the  logistical  planning  and  support  over  to  the 
Field  Operations  Division.  When  plans  had  to  be  revised  based  on  exj>erience  in 
Cambodia,  the  preparation  of  budgets  and  schedules  was  delayed  because  the  two 
units  could  not  agree  on  priorities,  tmd  there  was  no  single  authority  short  of  the 
Secretary  General  to  set  tne  priorities  for  both  units.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
Field  Operations  Division  be  placed  under  the  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Oper- 
ations, some  U.N.  officials  said  that  this  would  be  inappropriate  because  the  field 
division  provides  logistical  support  to  other  U.N.  departments. 

U.N.  PLANNING  RESOURCES  ARE  MEAGER 

With  its  small  headquarters  staff,  the  U.N.  has  the  resources  to  complete  only  a 
general  implementation  plan  before  a  peacekeeping  mission  is  deployed.  Detailed 
operational  planning  is  aone  in  the  field  after  deployment.  Several  UNTAC  field 
personnel  said  the  lack  of  detailed  plans  prior  to  deployment  forced  them  to  spend 
valuable  time  planning  their  activities  rather  than  initiating  the  first  phase  of  the 
operation.  For  example,  UNTAC  civilians  who  were  mandated  to  control  the  State 
of  Cambodia's  defense  establishment  to  ensure  its  neutrality  spent  the  initial 
months  in  country  mapping  out  the  organization  of  the  defense  ministry  and  under- 
standing its  relationship  with  the  provincial  forces.  These  officials  lost  critical  time 
drawing  up  operational  plans  when  they  should  have  been  establishing  their  control. 
UNTAC  control  of  Cambodia's  military  was  never  fuUv  established,  and  some  have 
argued  that  this  was  at  least  one  reason  why  the  Khmer  Rouge  refused  to  abide 
by  the  peace  agreement. 
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The  U.N.  also  lacked  suflicient  resources  to  plan  the  operation  in  Somalia.  Accord- 
ing to  a  U.S.  ofTicial  working  on  UNOSOM  II,  the  U.N.  could  not  plan  on  the  scale 
needed  for  an  expeditious  transition  from  the  U.S.-led  mission  to  UNOSOM  II, 
much  less  plan  the  start-up  of  UH.  civilian  activities,  such  as  police  and  civil  ad- 
ministration. For  example,  when  12  U.S.  military  planners  attended  the  joint  U.S.- 
U.N.  transition  planning  meeting  in  New  York  in  January  1993,  only  5  stayed  to 
continue  planning  because  of  the  limited  number  of  U.N.  staff  available  for  them 
to  work  with. 

The  U.N.  also  lacks  the  intelligence  resources  needed  to  plan  operations  like  Cam- 
bodia and  Somalia.  For  UNTACf,  U.N.  survey  teams  visited  Cambodia  to  collect  in- 
formation ranging  from  infrastructure  conditions  to  Cambodia's  governmental  struc- 
ture. However,  they  had  to  rely  on  information  the  warring  factions  were  willing 
to  provide  them.  UN.  headquarters  oflicials  indicated  that  some  information  was 
outdated  or  incomplete.  UNTAC  oflicials  in  Cambodia  echoed  this  view,  noting  that 
the  information  was  weak.  For  example,  the  infrastructure  report  was  published  in 
1990;  much  of  that  information  was  outdated  by  the  time  UNTAC  began  operations 
in  1992.  The  military  survey  mission  did  not  obtain  information  on  the  factions' 
troop  locations. 

ASSEMBLING  MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  IS  TIME-CONSUMING  AND  YIELDS  UNEVEN  QUALITY 

PERSONNEL 

Peacekeeping  missions  with  broad  nation-building  mandates  have  both  military 
and  civilian  functions.  In  Cambodia,  UNTAC's  civilian  function  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral components,  including  a  civilian  police  component,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  For 
both  the  military  function  and  the  civilian  police  components,  the  U.N.  attempted 
to  recruit  a  representative  multinational  force.  Other  staff  for  the  civilian  compo- 
nents were  drawn  largely  from  within  the  U.N.  system. 

Figure  1:  UNTAC  Organizational  Chart 
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Assembling  a  large  multinational  contingent  involves  several  time-consuming 
steps.  For  Cambodia,  UJ^.  oflicials  informally  contacted  over  50  member  states  to 
see  if  they  would  contribute  troops.  In  April  1992,  just  2  months  before  lull  troop 
deployment,  the  U.N.  held  a  formal  troop  contributors  meeting.  Fifty-four  countries 
attended,  and  32  countries  eventually  sent  troops  to  Cambodia.  After  the  contribu- 
tors meeting,  the  UJ*I.  decided  to  recruit  more  troops  from  French-speaking  coun- 
tries, thus  adding  to  the  recruiting  time.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  process,  lour  in- 
fantry battalions,  which  were  intended  to  begin  disarming  combatants  in  June,  were 
not  deployed  in  the  field  until  mid-July. 

Adding  to  the  difliculties  in  recruiting  troops  from  several  countries,  some  coun- 
tries did  not  have  the  equipment  necessary  to  deploy  in  Cambodia.  For  example, 
some  units  did  not  deploy  with  equipment  to  purify  water  from  surface  sources, 
even  though  the  UJ^.  had  asked  them  to  bring  this  equipment.  At  least  one  battal- 
ion arrived  without  necessary  equipment  such  as  tents  and  field  rations  to  sustain 
them  for  60  days,  as  required  for  the  mission.  Consequently,  UNTAC  had  to  supply 
the  battalion  with  these  basic  field  necessities. 

The  quality  of  UNTAC  militaiy  and  police  personnel  varied.  Although  most  mili- 
tary contingents  were  held  in  high  regard  by  State  Department  and  Department  of 
Defense  officials  we  spoke  with,  others  were  not.  One  countiy  contributed  troops 
with  little  or  no  military  experience,  resulting  in  numerous  disciplinary  problems. 
As  of  December  1992,  56  members  of  this  country's  infantry  battalion,  including  8 
oflicers,  had  been  sent  back  to  their  home  country  for  disciplinary  reasons.  Simi- 
larly, some  police  did  not  have  a  driver's  license  or  could  not  speak  English  or 
French — basic  requirements  for  UNTAC  police.  Some  countries  sent  personnel  with 
little  or  no  police  experience.  One  country  contributed  a  medical  doctor  as  a  police 
monitor. 

To  provide  the  missions  with  civilians  to  organize  elections,  monitor  human 
rights,  and  provide  oversight  of  designated  government  ministries,  the  United  Na- 
tions draws  largely  from  the  Secretariat  and  other  parts  of  the  U.N.  system.  Accord- 
ing to  U.N.  officials,  it  was  difficult  to  recruit  U.N.  workers  for  Somalia  and  Cam- 
bodia. Release  dates  had  to  be  negotiated  with  the  U.N.  home  agency,  and  some- 
times top  candidates  were  not  available.  Delays  in  deploying  these  stafi"  and  their 
mixed  quality  have  hindered  operations  in  both  Somalia  missions  and  in  Cambodia. 
U.S.  officials  told  us  the  UJJ.  was  essentially  djrsfunctional  on  the  ground  in  Soma- 
lia under  UNOSOM  I  because  it  did  not  have  enough  qualified  personnel  and  re- 
sources. There  was  a  lack  of  capable  administrative  staff;  consequently,  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  disaster  relief  personnel  had  to  take  the  lead  in  coordinating  activities.  In 
Cambodia,  a  director  said  that  some  of  his  civilian  stafT  could  not  deal  with  prob- 
lems in  the  provinces.  Some  were  seen  as  not  having  the  competence  to  carry  out 
their  assigned  duties,  and  thus  could  not  command  the  respect  needed  to  lead  oper- 
ations and  take  the  initiative  in  dealing  with  Cambodian  nationals. 

However,  State  Department  and  UNTAC  oflicials  had  high  regard  for  many  U.N. 
workers,  including  the  UJ^.  volunteers  a  who  were  the  primary  field  staff  organizing 
the  election  in  Cambodia.  The  U.N.  volunteers  are  not  UN.  civil  servants.  They  are 
similar  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  receive  a  basic  stipend  plus  living  expenses. 
We  observed  these  volunteers  working  directly  with  Cambodians  in  rural  areas. 

WEAKNESSES  IN  LOGISTICAL  SUPPOKT  FOR  PEACEKEEPING 

Peacekeeping  missions  can  be  carried  out  only  if  they  receive  logistical  support. 
However,  missions  sometimes  begin  without  the  basic  supplies  and  equipment  to  do 
the  work.  In  Somalia,  for  example,  U.S.  officials  told  us  that  civilian  staff  lacked 
water,  computers,  and  basic  office  supplies.  Similarly,  civilian  personnel  in  Cam- 
bodia initially  had  no  supplies,  equipment,  or  fiimiture  at  headquarters.  Tele- 
phones, if  available  at  all,  were  often  not  working.  In  one  province,  the  civil  admin- 
istration component  received  its  first  shipment  of  basic  supplies,  such  as  desks,  gen- 
erators, and  computers,  and  moved  into  its  offices  in  mid-December  1992,  about  9 
months  after  the  operation  began. 


3The  United  Nations  Vdunteers  (UNV)  program  began  operations  in  1971  to  assist  in  inter- 
national development  Operating  under  the  United  Nations  Development  Program,  UNV  re- 
cruits international  volunteers,  who  have  an  average  of  10  years  professional  experience,  to 
work  on  U.N.  operations. 
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Several  factors  contribute  to  the  logistical  problems.  First,  the  U.N.  has  difficulty 
recruiting  sufficient  administrative  and  logistical  specialists.  For  example,  according 
to  a  U.S.  official,  UNTAC's  military  logistics  support  group  ^ould  have  consisted 
of  at  least  1,400  to  1,500  personnel  rather  than  its  actual  level  of  830  personnel. 
This  official  compared  the  size  of  UNTAC's  military  component  to  that  of  a  light  in- 
fantry division,  saying  that  a  li^t  division  is  usually  supported  by  2,000  to  2,200 
logistics  personnel.  Logistical  specialists,  however,  are  in  high  demand,  and  U.N.  of- 
ficials said  it  was  dimcult  to  recruit  them  for  UNTAC  because  the  peacekeeping 
mission  in  Yugoslavia  was  being  implemented  at  the  sametime.  Similarly,  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  specialists  for  IJNOSOM  because  member  states  had  already  pro- 
vided logisticians  to  the  missions  in  Cambodia  and  Yugoslavia. 

Another  problem  was  the  delay  in  integrating  the  civilian  and  military  logistical 
units  in  the  fleld.  In  this  respect,  organization  of  logistics  for  peacekeeping  consists 
of  three  units:  (1)  the  Field  Operations  Division,  which  provides  headquarters  sup- 

f>ort  and  guidance;  (2)  each  mission's  civilian  administrative  unit,  which  handles 
ield  procurement,  personnel,  budgeting,  payroll,  and  inventory  control;  and  (3)  the 
military  logistics  and  support  unit,  which  moves  supplies  and  equipment  to  military 
and  civilian  units  and  provides  engineering  and  communications  services.  Although 
an  integrated  support  service  was  mentioned  in  the  implementation  plan  lor 
UNTAC,  civilian  administration  and  military  logistical  support  had  not  been  inte- 
grated when  we  visited  Cambodia  in  December  1992. 

According  to  U.N.  officials  in  the  field,  the  U.N.  procurement  process  was  also  a 
problem  and  contributed  to  delays  in  receiving  such  items  as  general  stores  and 
communications  equipment.  We  did  not  investigate  the  root  causes  for  these  prob- 
lems, but  according  to  both  U.N.  and  U.S.  officials  the  system  was  overloaded  and 
not  designed  to  handle  the  large  volume  of  supplies  needed  for  an  operation  the  size 
of  UNTAC.  U.N.  officials  cited  the  lengthy  procedures  involved  in  soliciting  bids, 
evaluating  proposals,  awarding  contracts,  and  delivering  the  items  to  Cambodia. 

STEPS  THE  U.N.  IS  PLANNING  TO  IMPROVE  THE  SITUATION 

The  U.N.  is  planning  to  improve  its  ability  to  implement  larger  and  more  complex 
operations.  To  more  effectively  plan  missions,  the  U.N.  has  proposed  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  permanent  staff  in  the  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations. 
These  staff  are  slotted  for  specific  positions  in  the  Department,  under  an  ongoing 
reoiiganization  which  creates  specific  geographic  units  responsible  for  overseeing  op- 
erations in  their  respective  regions,  a  military  division  with  a  permanent  planning 
unit,  and  an  operations  center.  The  operations  center  should  improve  communica- 
tion and  operational  oversight  between  New  York  headquarters  and  the  field,  and 
is  intended  to  operate  on  a  24-hour  basis.  This  should  help  some  of  the  operational 
problems  we  previously  discussed. 

In  December  1992,  the  Field  Operations  Division  developed  its  first  mission  state- 
ment, thus  clarifying  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  its  various  units,  including  the 
logistics  and  communications  unit.  Based  on  interviews  with  each  division,  we  be- 
lieve that  coordination  is  improving  between  the  field  division  and  the  peacekeeping 
department.  The  Field  Operations  Division  has  also  requested  that  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly increase  its  number  of  permanent  staff  positions.  We  have  not  assessed 
whether  these  changes  will  resolve  the  logistics  support  problems  we  observed  in 
the  field. 

Some  of  the  operations  and  logistics  problems  are  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  to  solve.  In  his  report,  "An  Agenda  for  Peace,"  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral recognized  the  crucial  role  that  the  U.N.'s  member  states  play  in  providing 
troops,  civilian  personnel,  supplies,  and  timely  budgetary  support  for  peacekeeping 
operations.  In  this  connection,  the  United  States  has  provided  some  staff  for 
UNOSOM  n,  but  the  process  has  been  complicated  and  many  staf^g  gaps  remain. 

STATUS  OF  COMMAND  AND  COORDINATION  EST  THE  FIELD 

Now  let  me  turn  to  our  observations  on  field  command  and  coordination,  which 
are  based  primarily  on  our  work  in  Cambodia.  When  we  visited  Cambodia  in  late 
1992,  we  found  that  UNTAC's  military  and  civilian  components  reported  throu^ 
different  chains  of  command  to  the  head  of  UNTAC  operations  in  the  field,  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  of  the  Secretary  General,  who  is  located  in  Phnom  Penh.  The 
military  and  civilian  components  had  just  established  formal  coordination  units  to 
coordinate  security  for  the  election.  Such  formal  coordination  at  the  outset  of  oper- 
ations would  seem  to  be  important  for  missions  that  combine  military  and  civilian 
functions. 
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MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN  COMPONENTS  NOT  FULLY  INTEGRATED 

UNTAC  has  two  principal  chains  of  command,  one  for  civilian  units  and  one  for 
the  military  component.  As  shown  earlier  in  figure  1,  the  military  component  re- 

gorts  to  the  Force  Commander,  and  the  civilian  components  report  to  the  Deputy 
pecial  Representative.  Both  the  Force  Commander  and  the  Deputy  Special  Rep- 
resentative report  to  the  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary  General,  who  is  lo- 
cated in  Phnom  Penh.*  Some  militaiy  officials  said  that  a  joint  military-civilian  co- 
ordination staff  should  have  been  and  implementation  of  UNTAC  operations.  For  ex- 
ample, UNTAC's  civilian  rehabilitation  component  planned  several  projects,  such  as 
road  building  and  water  sanitation,  with  other  groups  working  in  Cambodia.  Due 
to  the  lack  of  coordination,  some  of  these  projects,  which  were  intended  to  provide 
income  and  skills  to  the  local  population,  were  preempted  and  completed  by  the 
military  as  part  of  its  civic  action  campaign. 

Some  UNTAC  officials  noted  that  a  coordination  unit  would  also  have  improved 
cooperation  between  military  and  civilian  activities  in  the  provinces.  In  one  province 
we  visited,  the  U.N.  civilian  director  complained  about  the  lack  of  cooperation  he 
was  getting  from  the  military  component  in  protecting  electoral  and  other  U.N. 
workers.  For  example,  some  electoral  woricers  had  requested  protection,  from  the 
local  U.N.  military  unit  to  complete  voter  registration.  When  they  did  not  receive 
protection  they  withdrew.  An  UNTAC  military  observer  told  us  that  the  electoral 
workers  had  not  given  their  request  to  someone  who  knew  the  security  situation 
and  could  authorize  military  assistance.  UNTAC  officials  in  other  provinces,  how- 
ever, noted  that  cooperation  between  military  and  civilian  components  was  good  de- 
spite the  lack  of  a  formal  coordinating  mechanism.  This  was  lai^gelv  because  the  ci- 
vilian administrators  and  the  military  conunanders  respected  each  other's  profes- 
sional competence. 

MILITARY  COMMAND 

The  UNTAC  Force  Commander  has  overall  authority  for  military  operations,  and 
his  orders  and  directives  are  carried  out  by  each  battalion's  national  conmiander, 
who  has  responsibility  for  military  activities  in  designated  provinces.  Each  national 
commander  has  discretion  in  how  to  carry  out  the  orders.  For  example,  the  UNTAC 
Force  Commander  issued  the  same  rules  of  engagement  for  all  troops,  but  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  rules  varied.  According  to  an  UNTAC  military  observer,  troops 
from  certain  nations  returned  fire  when  fired  upon,  and  generally  responded  siggres- 
sively  when  there  was  an  immediate  threat  to  U.N.  personnel.  Troops  from  other 
nations  acted  less  aggressively  and  did  not  use  their  weapons  when  fired  upon  in 
similar  situations.  U.N.  and  other  officials  said  some  discretion  in  interpreting  direc- 
tives and  commands  is  the  only  practical  way  to  carry  out  a  mission  composed  of 
forces  from  so  many  nations  with  different  training,  operating  procedures,  and  ap- 
proaches. 

The  Force  Commander  has  limited  authority  over  the  discipline  of  infantry  battal- 
ions. Instead,  each  battalion  or  national  contingent  commander  has  the  authority 
to  discipline  troops  and  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  troops  meet  his  country's 
military  code  of  conduct.  The  Force  Commander  can  recommend,  but  not  order,  that 
a  battalion  commander  or  a  soldier  be  repatriated  for  disciplinary  reasons.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Force  Commander  requested  that  a  high-ranking  officer  be  replaced.  His 
recruest  was  being  considered  by  the  officer's  host  country  when  we  were  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

*  *  *  * 

The  U.N.  is  going  through  growing  pains  in  implementing  the  recent  proliferation 
of  peacekeeping  missions  and  coping  with  their  increased  complexity.  Similarly,  the 
United  States  is  grappling  with  questions  of  how  to  make  peacekeeping  become  an 
effective  instrument  to  bring  peace  and  democracy  to  war-torn  countries.  New  ap- 
proaches such  as  peacebuiloing  and  clearer  peacekeeping  enforcement  mandates 
may  prove  effective.  But  these  approaches  are  new  and  have  yet  to  be  completely 
tested.  Moreover  the  new  approaches  must  be  balanced  against  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  U.N.'s  capability  to  implement  them.  We  will  continue  to  examine  the 
U Jif.'s  changing  capability  as  part  of  our  ongoing  work  on  U.N.  peacekeeping  and 
management  issues.  This  concludes  my  statement.  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 


*  UNTAC's  administrative  unit  formally  reported  to  the  Field  Operations  EHvision  in  New 
York. 
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This  is  an  outstanding  panel  to  discuss  this  question  of  peace- 
keeping, all  aspects  of  it.  We  have  got  practitioners,  oversight,  fi- 
nancing, U.N.  experience.  So  we  would  like  to  draw  on  that  and 
look  at  a  number  of  questions. 

Let  me  turn,  if  I  can  quickly,  to  the  financing  first,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Was  there  any  discussion  of  broadening  the  base  of  financing 
by  enlarging  the  Security  Council  and  obviously  looking  to  a  Japan 
or  Germany  or  other  participants  who  might  be  able  to  ante  up 
more  by  greater  stake  in  the  institution? 

Mr.  VOLCKER.  We  did  not  specifically  discuss  that  highly  charged 
subject,  I  think  we  did  believe,  I  do  not  know  that  we  stated  it  ex- 
plicitly, that  it  was  not  inappropriate  that  the  Security  Council 
members,  the  permanent  Security  Council  members,  carry  a  little 
surcharge  as  is  the  present  practice. 

The  one  change  that  we  did  specifically  recommend  in  that  re- 
spect is  that  countries  that  have  an  above  average  level  of  income 
per  capita  ought  to  be  in  the  second  category,  not  with  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council  which  have  a  little  surcharge 
in  effect,  but  with  the  normal  developed  country  member  where  the 
charges  are  distributed  by  formula. 

This  mainly  would  apply  to  some  Middle  Eastern  countries  which 
would  have  to  substantially  raise  their  contribution  and  that 
would,  in  turn,  relieve  everybody  else's  a  bit.  I  think  that  rec- 
ommendation fiilly  implemented  would  reduce  our  percentage  fi*om 
something  like  30  to  29  percent  and  similar  percentage  reductions 
for  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Now  if  there  were  additional  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  implicitly  we  would  say  they  ought  to  pay  a  little  sur- 
charge, too. 

Senator  Kerry.  As  you  analyzed  this  and  talked  with  people,  can 
you  share  with  us  what  perception,  if  any,  you  gleaned  is  restrain- 
ing full  participation,  either  from  us  or  fi-om  others. 

Was  there  something  political  or  intrinsic  in  the  process  that 
leapt  out  at  you,  that  is  a  cause  of  the  arrearage  problem  or  is 
it 

Mr.  VoLCKER.  Well,  there  are  two  obvious  causes  for  the  arrear- 
age problem,  which  is  mainly,  so  far  as  I  recall,  in  the  ordinary  op- 
erations, not  in  the  peacekeeping. 

The  figures  that  Senator  Sarbanes  was  quoting  for  arrearages 
were  not  familiar  to  me  when  I  looked  at  our  report.  His  were 
much  larger.  And  I  think  what  he  was  caught  up,  which  is  a  recur- 
rent problem,  is  what  you  might  call  seasonal  arrearages. 

Technically,  the  payments  are  due  at  the  end  of  January.  And 
not  many  countries  actually  meet  the  annual  payment  at  the  end 
of  January.  And  if  they  were  reasonably  distributed  through  the 
year,  which  we  actually  proposed,  you  wouldn't  have  that  seasonal 
problem. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  our  arrearage 

Senator  Kerry.  So  the  seasonal  problem  is  really  more  book- 
keeping than 

Mr.  VoLCKER.  Well,  it  is  not  entirely — ^if  it  gets  big  enough,  of 
course,  they  rim  out  of  cash.  You  can  have  such  a  lag  in  payment 
that  they  rim  out  of  cash  in  August  or  September,  which  they  are 
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in  grave  danger  of  doing  and  almost  did  last  year,  even  by  all  this 
booKkeeping  shenanigans  that  they  go  through. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  understand. 

Mr.  VOLCKER.  Thev  came  very  close  to  just  running  out  of 
enough  cash  in  the  till  to  pay  their  operations.  So  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  we  proposed  for  the  ordinary  operations — that  the  con- 
tributions be  paid  quarterly  and  that  there  be  a  real  penalty  if  you 
do  not  meet  the  quarterly  payment.  This  is 

Senator  Kerry.  Now  the  penalty 

Mr.  VoLCKER.  To  get  to  your  question,  I  think  there  are  two 
main  sources  of  arrearages.  Some  countries  have  just  been  very 
poor  and  the  Russians  have  fallen  and  the  other  CIS  States  have 
fallen  behind  for  obvious  reasons.  And  they  are  a  major  source  of 
arrearages  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  United  States  has  been  in  arrears  for  a  combination  of  two 
reasons  in  my  understanding.  There  was  some  odd  bookkeeping  12 
years  ago  or  so  when  the  administration  decided  it  could  save 
money  ^r  a  fiscal  year  by  delaying  our  contribution  from  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  to  the  next  fiscal  year  but  keep  it  in  the  same 
calendar  year. 

But  that  threw  us  into  permanent  arrearages  because  we  were 
always  at  least  9  months  late  by  U.N.  booldkeeping  under  those 
standards.  To  cure  that,  we  have  to  bring  some  expenditure  up  into 
the  earlier  fiscal  year  again,  the  same  calendar  year,  but  up  into 
the  earlier  fiscal  year. 

That  decision  coincided  with,  I  think,  a  feeling  that  we  could 
send  a  message  to  the  U.N.  by  not  paying  if  we  were  not  happy 
with  the  administration  or  unhappy  with  something  else.  That  led 
to  a  kind  of  political  environment  in  which  an  arrearage  was  ac- 
cepted. I  think,  unfortunately,  for  the  reasons  that  were  discussed 
earlier  with  Ambassador  Albright,  I  do  not  think  that  is  successful. 
At  least  it  is  not  very  successful  if  we  do  it  more  than  once. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  do  you  think  some  countries  do  not  pay  be- 
cause there  is  this  perception  that  this  is  sort  of  more  of  a  Western 
dream  and  hope  and  investment  and  that  people  feel  they  can  get 
by  without  it  because  there  is  always  the  United  States  there? 

Mr.  Volcker.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that  has  not  been 
an  important  cause  of  arrearages.  It  is  certainly  not  important  in 
dollar  terms.  The  important  ones  in  dollar  terms  are  the  United 
States  and  the  old  CSIS. 

Now  Sir  Brian  is  sitting  there  and  maybe  wants  to  disagree 

Mr.  Urquhart.  No,  I  tnink  that  is  correct.  I  do  not  think  that 
is 

Mr.  Volcker.  I  did  not  sense  any  of  that.  As  an  American  on 
this  commission  advisory  group,  I  obviously  was  a  bit  on  the  defen- 
sive when  all  the  other  members  of  the  group  were  saying,  now 
first  of  all,  our  recommendation  has  to  be  that  the  biggest  and  rich- 
est country  in  the  world  catch  up.  We  are  not  much  interested  in 
other  recommendations  unless  you  are  willing  to  accept  that  that 
is  a  central  issue — ^here  that  people  have  to  accept  their  assess- 
ment. 

Senator  Kerry.  You  are  opposed,  I  take  it,  to  any  use  of  arrear- 
ages for  the  purposes  of  leveraging  the  reform  effort  Senator  Pres- 
sler  and  others  have  talked  about? 
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Mr.  VoLCKER.  Yes,  I  would  be,  for  the  reasons  that  were  sug- 
gested earher. 

I  think  there  are  undoubtedly  inadequacies  in  administration. 
Our  sense  was  that  the  Secretary  General  was  quite  sensitive  to 
those  and  was  trying  to  do  something  about  it.  But  it  was  not  our 
mandate  to  get  deeply  into  that  subject. 

I  know  Deputy  Secretary  General  TTiomburgh,  recently  Deputy 
Secretary  General  anjrway,  will  be  testifying.  He  is  much  more  fa- 
miliar with  that  than  I  am.  I  have  read  his  report.  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  of  sensible  things  in  there. 

I  think  we  have  to  pursue  that  kind  of  thing,  frankly,  with  other 
member  governments,  particularly  the  bigger  ones  that  carry  the 
financial  load.  And  we  have  got  to  stimulate  greater  interest  on 
their  part.  And  we  have  all  got  to  go  at  this  collectively,  recognizing 
that  we  are  all  guilty  to  some  greater  or  lesser  extent  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  problems. 

International  organizations  cannot  be  looked  at  as  kind  of  a  re- 
serve for  political  patronage,  putting  people  in  offices  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  and  then  defending  that  position.  When  their  office 
or  function  or  efficiency  is  questioned,  we  cannot  refuse  to  deal 
with  that  because  they  are  one  of  our  boys  in  the  U.N.  or  else- 
where. 

I  am  not  particularly  pointing  the  finger  to  the  United  States  in 
that  respect,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  exempt. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  the  strongest  autonomous  revenue  mecha- 
nism that  you  and  the  committee  have  recommended  is  simply  the 
direct  assessment  process? 

Mr.  VoLCKER.  We  thought  for  the  key  central  functions,  which 
included  both  peacekeeping  and  the  operations  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  operations  of  the  Secretariat,  the  operations  of  the 
World  Court  and  the  central  administration  of  some  of  the  affili- 
ated agencies,  they  ought  to  be  done  by  direct  assessment. 

Now  that  is  not  maybe  half  of  the  total  expenditures,  as  I  recall 
it.  So  there  is  a  big  amount  of  expenditures,  the  whole  UNDP,  food 
and  agriculture,  UNICEF 

Senator  Kerry.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  VoLCKER  [continuing.]  done,  at  least  mainly,  a  very  large 
percentage,  by  voluntary  contributions,  including  private  sources  of 
money.  We  tnought  there  were  some  advantages  in  that.  In  fact, 
we  felt  that  some  of  these  agencies  might  get  more  money  on  a  so- 
called  voluntary  approach  than  by  going  to  the  least  common  de- 
nominator which  would  be  the  result  of  a  mandatory  assessment. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  the  mandatory  assessment  ought  to  prospec- 
tively account  for  projected  peacekeeping  efforts  with  a  reserve  ca- 
pacity for  immediate  implementation,  so  there  is  an  up  front  draw- 
down capacity? 

Mr.  VoLCKER.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerry.  You  are  all  agreed  on  that,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Ambassador,  if  I  could  turn  to  you  and  your  experience  in 
Somalia,  I  personally  congratulate  you  for  that.  I  personally  think 
it  was  a  tough  job. 

I  know  there  is  an  article  in  today's  Post  that  is  somewhat  criti- 
cal— I  do  not  know  if  you  have  had  a  chance  to  see  it — on  the  disar- 
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mament  issue,  and  that  raises  an  important  question  about  man- 
date and  process.  Maybe  vou  would  like  to  address  that. 

You  are  criticized  mildly,  I  think,  but  the  process  is  criticized  for 
having  left  the  war  lords  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  now  do  what 
they  are  doing,  and  you  made  a  judgment  obviously  based  on  mini- 
mizing casualties  and  the  fact,  I  assume,  that  it  was  a  unilateral 
effort,  and  therefore  that  was  even  more  important,  and  there  were 
some  obvious  restraints,  but  I  wish  you  would  talk  about  that  in 
the  larger  context  of  peacekeeping  mandates. 

Ambassador  Oakley.  There  has  been  traditionally  confusion  in 
the  mandates  which  are  given  to  U.N.  forces.  There  has  been  con- 
fusion in  command  and  control.  There  has  been  on  some  occasions 
micromanagement  at  New  York  headquarters.  There  has  been  con- 
fusion in  the  rules  of  engagement. 

Frequently  the  operation  has  tilted  too  far  to  the  political  and  too 
far  away  from  being  an  effective  military  operation,  and  if  you  were 
going  to  conduct  a  peacekeeping  operation,  in  my  judgment  you 
should  have  the  resources,  the  mandate,  the  rules  of  engagement, 
the  troops,  logistics  support,  everything  to  conduct  it  in  a  militarily 
effective  way. 

In  testimony  which  then-Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  and  Gen- 
eral Powell  gave  on  December  4,  announcing  our  operations  in  So- 
malia, they  said  we  are  going  to  do  it  in  a  militarily  effective  way. 
We  were  going  to  have  a  decisive  amount  of  force  available  from 
the  outset  to  be  able  to  deter  any  challenge  to  the  carrying  out  of 
our  mission,  but  our  mission  was  to  be  a  limited  one. 

I  think  the  administration  was  correct.  Since  after  all  it  was  the 
end  of  an  administration.  Congress  was  not  in  session,  it  was  to  be 
a  humanitarian  operation,  not  a  nation-building  operation.  They 
wanted  to  restrict  the  mandate. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  went  along  we  did  what  we  could,  what  we 
thought  useful,  in  taking  away  some  of  the  heavy  weapons,  but  the 
U.N.  operation  was  slow  to  get  moving  and  has  not  completed  this 
task. 

Senator  Kerry.  Why  was  that? 

Ambassador  Oakley.  They  had  to  build  up  to  the  force  level  that 
they  thought  they  should  have  to  be  able  to  carry  this  forward. 

Senator  Kerry.  Did  any  of  that,  that  is  was  slow,  have  to  do 
with  funding? 

Ambassador  Oakley.  In  part  it  had  to  do  with  funding,  in  part 
it  had  to  dc  with  a  lack  of  planning  resources  that  they  got  off  to 
a  slow  start.  They  wanted  us  to  do  some  things  which  clearly  were 
not  in  our  mandate,  rather  than  their  coming  in  and  taking  it  over, 
but  the  slowness  in  coming  in  caused  a  loss  of  momentum. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see,  as  you  pointed  out,  sir,  that  the  mandate 
for  UNOSOM  II,  the  second  U.N.  force,  is  modeled  upon  the  U.S.- 
led  operation  rather  than  on  the  first  U.N.  force  in  Somalia,  which 
was  the  traditional  peacekeeping  force. 

The  traditional  idea  was  that  the  U.N.  come  in  with  as  few  forces 
as  possible,  as  lightly  armed  as  possible,  so  that  you  can  exude 
friendship.  Well  if  you  are  dealing  with  nasty  people,  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  you.  The  same  thing  has  just  happened  again.  The  U.N. 
has  not  shown  itself  to  be  very  strong  so  far.  They  were  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  someone  who  was  extremely  clever  and  extremely 
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ruthless.  I  suspect  he  will  pay  a  very  heavy  price  for  that,  his  orga- 
nization, and  his  men,  which  they  should. 

The  U.N.  operation  will  get  back  on  the  track,  but  in  the  past 
there  has  been  a  tendency,  and  Brian  can  comment  on  this,  to  go 
the  other  way,  the  weak  way.  I  think  the  new  sort  of  common  law 
approach,  the  way  in  which  U.N.  doctrine  is  evolving,  has  shown 
that  the  Security  Council  resolution  establishing  the  U.N.  force  for 
Somalia  and  the  discussions  that  are  going  on  about  establishing 
a  force  for  Bosnia  makes  a  lot  more  sense.  It  is  more  forceful  I 
think  that  is  probably  the  way  to  go. 

Senator  Kerry.  Mr.  Conahan,  you  make  it  sound,  and  I  believe 
to  a  certain  degree  it  is  true,  that  the  force  in  Cambodia  succeeded 
almost  in  spite  of  itself  and  the  mandate. 

Mr.  Conahan.  I  think  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  merit  to  that 
position,  as  you  stated.  There  were  substantial  problems,  as  I  said, 
on  both  the  civilian  side  as  well  as  on  the  military  side.  My  state- 
ment contains  a  number  of  really  glaring  problems  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Kerry.  Would  you  just  highlight  a  couple  of  them  for  us, 
so  that  we  can  draw  lessons  from  it? 

Mr.  Conahan.  Yes.  I  think,  for  example,  in  terms  of  planning  for 
the  mission  the  people  in  New  York  did  not  have  the  necessary 
skills  in  some  instances  to  plan  for  the  mission,  and  indeed  there 
were  insufficient  people  in  the  Departments  to  do  the  planning. 

Thev  do  not  have  the  kind  oi  intelligence  capacity  that  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  deploy  forces  such  as  this  mission  entailed.  Once 
they  got  out  to  the  field,  rather  than  taking  control  of  the  situation, 
they  spent  the  first  several  months  in  doing  the  planning  that  was 
not  done  in  New  York  before  the  mission  was  deployed. 

For  example,  one  of  the  duties  assi^ed  to  that  group  was  to  take 
control  of  the  State  of  Cambodia  Mmistry  of  Defense.  Well,  they 
never  did  quite  get  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  because  they 
never  quite  figured  out  what  the  ministry  was  all  about,  and  its  re- 
lationsnip  to  tne  provincial  forces. 

One  of  the  arguments  given  for  the  Khmer  Rouge  never  signing 
on  board  for  this  whole  thing  is  because  the  U.N.  did  not  get  con- 
trol of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  out  there,  so  that  is  a  very  specific 
kind  of  thing. 

Senator  Kerry.  In  fairness,  however,  it  is  possible — I  mean, 
knowing  what  I  know  about  Cambodia  or  any  of  those  countries, 
that  any  amount  of  planning  and  any  amount  of  understanding 
would  still  not  have  necessarily  permitted  you  to  get  control  of  that 
kind  of  a  ministry. 

Mr.  Conahan.  Well,  I  think  that  is  true,  but  I  think  that  there 
are  degrees  that  we  are  talking  about  here,  and  I  think  that  be- 
cause of  the  mixed  staff  and  the  fact  that  they  were  not  as  pre- 
pared as  they  should  be,  did  not  have  the  kind  of  intelligence  and 
planning  that  would  help  them  to  move  forward  on  this,  really  put 
them  behind  the  eight  ball. 

Ambassador  Oakley.  May  I  make  one  additional  comment,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Senator  Kerry.  Yes,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Ambassador  Oakley.  It  is  that  you  really  have  to  mix  the  politi- 
cal and  the  military.  No  matter  how  well-organized,  and  I  think 
this  is  your  point,  you  could  not  expect  a  force  to  go  in  there  and 
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combat  the  Khmer  Rouge.  The  Vietnamese  had  250,000  forces  in 
there  for  10  years,  and  they  eventually  gave  up  and  went  home. 
We  had  some  experiences  of  our  own  in  Indochina. 

Therefore,  you  have  to  mix  the  political  with  the  military,  and  I 
think  overall  the  operation  in  Cambodia  was  a  success.  It  accom- 
plished its  objective.  The  people  wanted  the  elections.  The  Khmer 
Rouge  originally  were  going  to  oppose  them.  They  learned  better, 
and  they  backed  off. 

In  Somalia,  we  also  tried  to  mix  the  political  with  the  militai^ 
in  the  right  way,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  that  mix  right,  but  I  think 
in  the  beginning,  at  least  for  our  mandate,  we  did  a  reasonably 
good  job,  but  you  have  to  take  the  two. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  do  the  comments  that  both  of  you  made 
underscore  the  judgment  of  some  that  an  involvement  in  Bosnia 
would  be  so  significantly  different  under  any  multilateral  definition 
because  of  the  military  coordination  needed  and  the  size  of  force, 
et  cetera,  it  would  inevitably  be  an  American-led  and  managed  ef- 
fort. I  take  it,  you  would  agree  with  that. 

Ambassador  Oakley.  American  or  NATO,  which  is  quite  similar. 

Senator  Kerry.  Or  obviously,  NATO  understood. 

Mr.  CoNAHAN.  Or  to  sav  it  differently,  I  think  it  has  to  be  both 
politically  and  operationally  feasible. 

Senator  Kerry.  Understood. 

Now,  in  terms  of  future  peacekeeping  efforts,  those  of  you  who 
have  observed  this  and  have  been  involved  in  the  past,  I  t^ke  it 
that  the  key,  or  one  of  several  keys,  but  if  you  are  going  to 
prioritize  or  try  to,  there  has  got  to  be  much  greater  focus  on  the 
whole  question  of  standardized  training  of  units  and  individuals 
committed  to  some  sort  of  standing  training  effort  so  that  there  is 
much  greater  preparation  and  capacity  to  go  in  more  rapidly,  is 
that  a  fair  assessment? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Absolutely.  I  think  this  is  an  absolutely  key 
point.  The  U.N.,  until  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  was  running  a  series 
of  sort  of  sheriffs  posses  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  There  was 
no  system.  It  was  all  ad  hoc,  last-minute  improvization  for  political 
reasons,  because  this  was  not — there  was  quite  a  substantial  part 
of  the  membership  which  did  not  approve  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

Now  it  has  got  past  that,  and  I  think  it  still  has  to  develop  the 
minimum  infrastructure  which  it  needs,  and  training  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  that,  because  it  is  not  just — it  is  getting  troops  up 
to  a  standard  where  they  can  really  perform  in  the  field,  and  it  is 
also  understanding  what  the  job  is.  As  Bob  Oakley  says,  this  is  a 
mixture  of  military  and  political.  It  will  never  be  anything  else,  ei- 
ther, and  that  is  something  you  have  to  train  soldiers  to  do,  and 
I  think  there  is  a  lot  to  be  done  there. 

Senator  Kerry.  Sure.  Well,  really  if  the  United  Nations  is  doing 
the  mission  of  NATO  or  of  other  forces  without  any  of  the  training 
and  they  start  from  scratch,  come  in  cold,  and  they  are  expected 
to  perform  with  the  same  proficiency,  rapidity  and  so  on 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Well,  this  is  partly  true,  except  that  up  to  now 
they  have  not  been  expected  to  come  in  and  fight. 

Senator  I^rry.  That  brings  me  to  the  second  question.  It  seems 
to  me  that  another  lesson  out  of  this,  out  of  these  experiences,  is 
that  you  need  broad  rules  of  engagement  to  allow  those  in  the  field 
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to  respond  to  changing  circumstances  and  a  better  understanding 
of  what  the  rules  of  engagement  are  going  to  be  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. Is  that  accurate? 

Ambassador  Oakley.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think,  as 
I  said,  the  way  in  which  the  Security  Council  dealt  with  the  mgin- 
date  and  the  rules  of  engagement  and  the  organization  of  what 
they  call  UNOSOM  II  was  modeled  exactly  upon  the  U.S. -led  oper- 
ation, taken  from  our  standard  military  approach.  It  shows  a  rec- 
ognition of  your  point.  Also  the  U.N.  Secretariat  has  been  quite 
willing  in  recent  months  to  borrow  our  military  planners  in  order 
to  shore  up  their  own  weaknesses.  I  think  a  lot  of  that  does  need 
to  be  done.  I  think  there  is  recognition  of  it,  and  it  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Senator  Kerry.  Third,  I  would  assume,  and  I  do  not  know — I 
mean,  there  may  be  some  dangers  in  this — ^but  one  of  the  lessons, 
certainly  in  the  application  of  force  in  Desert  Storm  and  one  of  the 
lessons  of  Vietnam  is,  do  not  run  it  out  of  Washington,  DC,  do  not 
run  it  out  of  the  New  York  operations  center.  Allow  some  field  com- 
manders who  have  been  given  the  mission  the  flexibility  to  carry 
out  the  mission  in  the  field. 

Now,  I  would  think  that  once  you  have  committed  forces  and 
they  are  adequately  trained,  and  you  have  made  the  decision  to  go 
somewhere,  you  want  success  and  you  want  to  be  willing  to  make 
that  kind  of  commitment.  Is  that  also  fair? 

Ambassador  Oakley.  Yes.  I  could  not  agree  more.  That  has  also 
in  the  past  been  a  slight  problem  in  the  U.N.,  as  Brian  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  I  think  you  may  get  some  rather  disapproving 
views  in  the  Security  Council  about  that,  which  regards  itself  as 
the  primary  organ  concerned  with  these  things.  I  agree  with  you, 
ideally  it  would  be  much  better  to  dedicate  authority  to  military 
and  civilian  commanders  in  the  field,  but  there  is  a  major  political 
problem  here,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  point  in  trying  to  ig- 
nore it. 

Mr.  Conahan.  Mr.  Chairman,  however  you  come  out  on  that,  I 
think  you  need  to  begin  taking  a  look  at  agreed-upon  doctrine  and 
tactics,  because  whether  you  are  getting  the  order  from  New  York 
or  whether  you  are  getting  it  from  the  local  commander,  different 
national  units  respond  differently  to  the  same  direction,  and  we 
found  that  in  our  work. 

Ambassador  Oakley.  One  point  where  the  United  States  is  in- 
valuable is  that  we  have  had  a  large  amount  of  experience  in  work- 
ing with  a  number  of  different  military  establishments  around  the 
world,  and  most  of  them  are  quite  happy  to  be  working  with  us. 
Therefore,  it  is  somewhat  easier  for  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
this  than  it  is  for  others,  but  you  are  right,  you  have  to  try  to  get 
it  to  some  degree  standardized. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  we  had  staff  from  this  committee  go  over 
to  Somalia  during  the  operation  as  well  as  to  Cambodia  and  staff 
found  that  every  person  in  the  field  felt  restrained,  frustrated — the 
field  commanders,  not  because  thev  wanted  to  go  to  war,  but  sim- 
ply because  they  just  were  not  able  to  move  and  flex  rapidly  £md 
really  carry  out  their  mission  safely  and  intelligently. 

I  think  certainly,  personally,  as  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  effort 
I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  need  to  be  able  to  exercise  some  judg- 
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ment  out  there.  I  think  once  you  have  committed  troops  in  the  field 
and  the  mission  in  its  larger  sense  is  pretty  clear,  there  has  got  to 
be  some  capacity  to  carry  it  out.  So  this  is  a  problem  which  clearly 
needs  to  be  addressed  in  the  context  of  our  efforts  in  the  Security 
Council,  I  assume. 

I  also  might  add  that  in  most  of  these  situations  where  vou  have 
a  strong  enough  force — I  mean,  you  are  usually  invoking  this  effort 
in  sort  of  those  lower  categories  that  Ambassador  Albright  talked 
about  where  you  really  have  a  capacity,  clearly,  for  guerilla  activ- 
ity— ^but  other  than  that,  you  can  rather  rapidly,  I  think  if  your 
force  is  adequately  trained  and  clearly  intentioned  and  properly 
empowered,  can  have  a  very  positive  impact. 

It  is  only  when  you  are  hamstrung  and  hampered,  and  they 
know  you  cannot  shoot  back,  they  know  you  cannot  retaliate,  they 
know  that  you  cannot  do  anything,  then  we  have  really  empowered 
them.  We  are  basically  putting  our  people  and  the  mission  in  great 
jeopardy,  I  think.  Is  that  a  fair  assessment  from  your  experiences? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Absolutely. 

Ambassador  Oakley.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CoNAHAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kerry.  If  I  could  come  back  for  a  moment  to  the  budget, 
we  are  currently  funding  each  operation  separately.  I  take  it  you 
would  also  prefer  to  see  the  whole  peacekeeping  effort  put  on  an 
annual  basis,  and  that  would  greatly  enhance  the  flexibility  of  each 
of  those  operations,  or  do  you  think  they  should  remain  separate? 

Mr.  VOLCKER.  We  did  not  come  down  with  a  hard  recommenda- 
tion on  that.  We  said  maybe  these  things  are  getting  so  frequent 
and  so  numerous  that  countries  would  prefer  to  do  it  annually  and 
they  ought  to  look  at  it  with  a  joint  appropriation.  That  has  prob- 
lems, I  think,  because  you  do  not  know  how  big  the  operations  are 
going  to  be.  You  have  to  guess. 

You  have  to  guess  now,  or  estimate,  when  you  know  what  the  op- 
eration is.  If  you  do  it  on  a  joint  basis,  the  idea  is  you  will  make 
some  allowance  for  operations  you  do  not  yet  know  exist,  which  cre- 
ates a  big  new  area  of  uncertainty.  It  implies  a  little  less  scrutiny, 
I  think,  by  national  governments  of  each  operation,  uniquely. 

You  can  argue  that  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and 
budgeting  efficiency,  or  you  can  argue  that  it  loses  a  little  over- 
sight. We  did  not  exactly  evade  the  issue,  but  we  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  way  governments  would  prefer  to  go,  and  they 
ought  to  consider  that  consciously.  We  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of 
saying  yes,  go  toward  a  collective  budget.  Look  at  it,  we  said. 

Senator  iS:rry.  I  appreciate  that.  Senator  Pressler. 

Senator  Pressler.  Thank  you  very  much.  Incidentally,  I  am 
serving  on  the  West  Point  Board  of  Visitors,  and  they  are  working 
on  curriculum  reform  to  try  to  meet  some  of  the  new  needs  of  sol- 
diers in  the  careers  they  might  have.  As  I  understand  it,  under 
congressional  mandate  their  faculty  will  go  up  to  50  percent  civil- 
ians at  some  point,  which  shows  that  one  of  our  mihtary  academies 
is  trying  to  meet  the  changing  demand  we  have  on  soldiers. 

Let  me  throw  out  a  challenge  to  all  of  you.  It  appears  that  the 
U.N.  is  a  very  idealistic  organization,  but  when  it  comes  to  peace- 
keeping nobody  will  really  do  anything,  any  of  the  heavy  lifting, 
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unless  the  United  States  is  leading  the  pack.  This  is  the  way  it  ap- 
pears to  our  taxpayers. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  troops  have  excuses — ^not  excuses,  but  rules 
of  engagement.  If  you  are  a  soldier  part  of  it  is  eventually  you 
might  get  shot  at.  But  it  appeared  to  our  people,  I  think,  that  both 
in  Cambodia  and  Somalia,  tne  troops  who  were  there  from  the  U.N. 
did  not  get  the  job  done  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

But  it  appears  to  our  people  that  the  U.N.  troops  will  collect  per 
diem,  collect  their  wages,  and  go  there.  If  the  going  is  easy,  they 
will  do  it.  But  if  the  going  is  tough  at  all,  they  will  not.  That  has 
been  disproven  in  a  couple  of  situations  in  Yugoslavia,  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  where  there  have  been  one  or  two  tragedies  because  of 
the  inability  to  return  fire,  or  something,  but  the  U.N.  could  change 
the  rules  of  engagement. 

The  U.N.  could  change  the  rules  of  engagement  so  we  did  not 
have  these  problems,  but  how  would  you  answer  those  arguments 
that  it  appears  it  is  only  U.S.  troops  that  will  do  the  really  heavy 
lifting.  Is  that  a  fair  assessment? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Perhaps  I  might  just  answer  that.  Senator.  I 
think  that  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  misperception.  Until  very  recently, 
all  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  did  not  have  U.S.  troops  in  them 
at  all,  and  some  of  them  were  quite  rough.  Everybody  has  not  for- 
gotten, but  they  were,  and  so  I  do  not  think  it  would  Be  at  all  right 
to  assume  that  only  U.S.  soldiers  are  prepared  to  take  the  heat. 

I  think  that  the  experience  very  much  shows  the  contrary,  and 
if  you  want  to  just  look  at  the  experiences  in  former  Yugoslavia, 
where  there  are  various  forces  from  other  countries  taking  the  heat 
every  day,  I  think  this  is  untrue. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  been  an  indispensable  sup- 
porter of  these  operations,  partly  because  it  pays  a  large  part  of  the 
budget,  partly  because  it  has  always  been  extremely  generous  with 
providing  things  like  airlift  and  logistics  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  I  thmk  that  is  something  the  United  States  is  very  proud  of, 
and  certainly  we  are  all  very  grateful  for  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  quite  true  to  say  that  really,  when  it  comes  to  it,  it  is  only  U.S. 
soldiers  that  can  take  the  heat.  It  is  not  so. 

Ambassador  Oakley.  Actually,  Senator  Pressler,  the  first  time 
U.S.  forces  have  participated  in  a  peacekeeping  operation  as  mem- 
bers of  the  peacekeeping  operation  has  been  this  current  operation 
in  Somalia.  It  is  a  basic  change  in  our  whole  approach.  It  is  some- 
thing that  was  approved  by  the  Congress,  so  it  was  done  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  administration,  and  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  for  the  first  time  there  is  money  from  the  U.S.  de- 
fense budget  going  for  peacekeeping,  in  which  case  we  are  begin- 
ning to  catch  up  with  the  Canadians  and  the  Scandinavians  who 
have  always  seen  this  as  a  routine  part  of  their  mission. 

Someone  said  earlier,  if  it  is  seen  as  a  normal  military  operation, 
that  makes  it  somewhat  easier  to  deal  with  both  in  terms  of  our 
own  budget,  but  also  in  terms  of  getting  the  sort  of  realistic  mili- 
tary approach  which  we  feel  is  needed  from  the  United  Nations, 
ana  one  of  the  reasons  that  our  policy  about  participation  has 
changed  is,  the  United  Nations  is  changing  its  approach  to  some- 
thing which  is  much  more  effective  militarily  than  the  ones  we 
were  talking  about  earlier. 
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Mr,  VoLCKER.  I  think  where  the  confusion  arises,  if  I  may  say 
so,  Senator,  as  an  ordinary  citizen  observing  this,  is,  you  think  of 
Korea,  you  think  of  Kuwait  and  Desert  Storm  as  U.S.-led  oper- 
ations, with  the  United  States  chiefly  at  risk  in  blood  and  in  treas- 
ure. Those  are  not  technically  peacekeeping  operations. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  these  peacekeeping  operations,  as 
has  been  said,  the  U.S.  soldiers  have  not  participated  in  them  until 
fairly  recently.  These  other  operations  are  extremely  important.  In 
some  broader  sense  they  are  peacekeeping,  I  suppose,  but  I  would 
note  in  those  respects  that  it  was  the  United  States  who  cham- 
pioned the  U.N.  getting  behind  what  the  United  States  wanted  to 
do,  quite  rightly,  I  think,  but  it  was  not  that  the  United  States  was 
brought  to  the  table  kicking  and  screaming. 

Mr.  CoNAHAN.  Senator  Pressler,  I  think  there  is  another  dimen- 
sion that  needs  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  is,  the  differences  be- 
tween forces  around  the  world,  and  not  just  a  comparison  as  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  all  others. 

We  found  different  responses  by  different  national  groups  in 
Cambodia,  for  example,  substantially  different  responses  to  the 
same  direction.  In  some  places,  in  some  instances,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  rules  of  engagement,  some  national  groups  would  return 
fire,  whereas  other  national  groups  would  not  at  all  return  fire,  so 
I  think  you  have  to  take  into  account  that  dimension  as  well. 

Senator  Pressler.  Well  now,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  defini- 
tion. That  would  be  a  matter  of  management,  would  it  not,  and 
planning  and  instruction? 

Mr.  CoNAHAN.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  agreement  up  fi'ont 
on  what  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  engagement  are.  Here- 
tofore we  have  not  had  very  imambiguous  agreement  on  that.  The 
most  recent  one  in  Somalia  is  much  better. 

Senator  Pressler.  Now,  on  the  Cambodian  troops,  how  much 
were  they  paid?  How  much  per  diem  were  they  paid? 

Mr.  CoNAHAN.  I  do  not  have  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Senator  Pressler.  It  seemed  like  there  were  a  lot  of  complaints 
about  the  cost  of  that  operation.  I  know  that  the  original  definition 
was  supposed  to  go  to  cantonment 

Senator  Kerry.  $145. 

Senator  Pressler.  $145  per  day.  Is  that  a  fair  amount  of  per 
diem  in  Cambodia? 

Senator  Kerry.  Or  $130,  right  in  there. 

Senator  Pressler.  Anyway,  I  have  seen  articles — one  article 
really  came  down  hard  on  this  Cambodian  operation,  saying  the 
troops  did  not  move  out.  Did  you  go  over  to  Cambodia?  Were  you 
over  there? 

Mr.  CoNAHAN.  My  staff  was. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  know  it  is  easy  to  criticize  these  things. 
Their  original  goal  in  Cambodia  was  for  cantonment,  disarmament, 
and  demobilization  of  70  percent  of  the  military.  I  know  the  Khmer 
Rouge  refused  to  participate,  and  whether  it  just  happened  or  not, 
there  was  finally  an  election  there. 

Now,  maybe  that  would  have  happened  or  maybe  it  would  not 
hav  happened,  but  how  effective  do  you  think  the  Cambodian 
troops  were  over  there?  And  of  course,  your  report  indicates  some 
fairly  heavy  problems. 
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Mr.  CoNAHAN.  I  think  there  was  a  decision  made  midway  in  that 
mission.  Clearly,  the  initial  goals  were  to  do  those  things  that  you 
were  talking  about  in  terms  of  cantonment  and  disarmament. 
There  was  a  decision  made  that  that  likely  was  not  going  to  occur, 
so  the  emphasis  then  was  put  on  paving  the  way  for  a  successful 
election. 

I  think  that  both  the  civilians  as  well  as  the  military,  and  par- 
ticularly the  U.N.  volunteer  corps  that  was  in  Cambodia  did  a  pret- 
ty good  job  in  working  with  the  civiligm  population  in  order  to  cre- 
ate an  environment  for  the  election. 

Clearly,  the  Cambodian  people  themselves  were  interested  in 
this.  Over  90  percent,  perhaps  over  95  percent  of  them,  signed  up 
to  vote,  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  did  vote,  so  there  was  a 
coming  together  of  the  U.N.  creating  an  environment,  working  with 
those  people,  as  well  as  a  desire  on  their  own  part  for  that  election. 
The  other  parts  of  the  original  goals  were  not  fulfilled. 

Senator  F^ressler.  So  a  description,  "a  huge  brothel  of  soldiers 
and  a  high  per  diem  with  no  operational  activities"  would  be  very 
inaccurate. 

Mr.  CoNAHAN.  I  do  not  have  that  evidence. 

Senator  Pressler.  What  does  the  U.N.  do  when  the  participants 
refuse  to  participate  in  the  chapter  6  activities,  as  happened  in 
Cambodia?  I  g^ess  they  just  do  not  move  out  to  the  field,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CoNAHAN.  Well,  I  think  there  perhaps  some  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  administrative  operations  of  the  U.N.  came  into 
play.  Keep  in  mind  that  operations  under  chapter  6  are  peaceful, 
and  that  the  troops  only  have  authority  to  shoot  in  self-defense. 

We  saw  that  administrative  and  logistical  support  was  slow  in 
coming  and  in  some  cases  did  not  come  at  all.  You  could  hardly  ex- 
pect people  to  go  out  into  the  provinces  if  they  did  not  have  the 
wherewithal  to  do  their  job,  so  yoa  have  those  kinds  of  delays  in 
getting  out  there.  By  the  time  they  get  out  to  some  of  the  prov- 
inces, these  fundamental  decisions  that  I  talked  about  earlier  to  try 
to  do  something  different  seem  to  have  taken  hold. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  know  it  is  always  easiest  to  have  20/20 
hindsight,  but  in  looking  back,  why  were  the  U.N.  troops  initially 
unsuccessful  in  Somalia? 

Ambassador  Oakley.  Well,  the  original  U.N.  troops  that  were 
sent  there  operating  under  the  old  approach  to  peacekeeping  were 
clearly  too  weak,  and  the  very  clever,  nasty  faction  leaders  realized 
how  weak  and  vulnerable  they  were,  and  they  quickly  took  them 
hostage,  in  effect,  and  said  if  you  want  to  do  anything,  you  have 
to  get  our  permission.  The  U.N.  was  humiliated. 

Senator  Pressler.  Why  were  they  so  weak? 

Ambassador  Oakley.  Because  this  is  the  way  the  original  oper- 
ation was  mounted.  It  is  the  way  peacekeeping  operations  in  gen- 
eral have  been  mounted  in  the  past.  That  is  why  it  has  been  a  very 
helpful,  I  think  positive  for  the  future  evolution  of  the  way  the 
U.N.  is  looking  at  peacekeeping.  That  is  much  more  the  way  along 
the  lines  that  we  look  at  a  military  operation,  rather  than  to  say 
we  are  going  to  send  in  a  small  number  of  forces,  very  lightly 
armed  so  that  they  will  be  seen  as  friends. 
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You  are  dealing  with  a  very  nasty  situation,  and  most  peacekeep- 
ing situations  are  nasty.  This  is  not  the  right  way  to  go.  You  make 
yourself  weak.  Rather  than  appearing  as  a  friend,  you  make  your- 
self a  victim. 

I  just  think  the  U.N.  has  to  get  over  that,  and  they  are  getting 
over  that. 

Senator  Pressler.  We  are  paying  about  a  third  of  the  cost  of 
peacekeeping.  I  think  we  expect  tnat  somehow  a  decision  was  made 
in  the  U.N.,  or  we  will  be  told  if  these  troops  can  do  the  job  or  what 
needs  to  be  upgraded,  or  what  needs  to  be  decided. 

As  I  understand  it,  in  Cambodia  the  troops  got  over  there  with- 
out a  plan,  and  the  whole  thing  luckily  worked  out  and  there  were 
elections,  but  in  my  mind  I  do  not  think  that  was  a  result  of  the 
troops  being  there. 

Ambassador  Oakley.  Well,  if  the  civilian  population  had  not  had 
a  degree  of  protection  from  the  intimidation  by  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
I  do  not  think  you  could  possibly  have  had  the  election.  I  think  it 
was  a  wise  decision  not  to  go  to  war  with  the  Khmer  Rouge.  They 
worked  something  out  which  was  in  between  by  modifying  the 
mandate  along  the  way.  I  think  that  made  a  lot  of  sense,  if  you 
combine  the  political  and  military  side.  And  they  ultimately  accom- 
plished as  much  of  the  objective  as  you  could  expect  them  to  accom- 
plish. 

Senator  Pressler.  Now,  Chairman  Volcker,  you  wrote  this  re- 
port. I  think  it  is  an  excellent  report  that  you  put  together,  spon- 
sored by  the  Ford  Foundation,  "Financing  an  Effective  U.N."  I 
think  it  is  food  for  a  lot  of  thougnt. 

There  is,  as  your  advisory  g^oup  noted,  a  large  burden  of  leader- 
ship on  the  United  States  with  regard  to  peacekeeping  operations. 
How  can  the  United  Nations  utilize  preventative  diplomacy,  as  Am- 
bassador Albright  suggests,  to  save  the  U.S.  financing  costs  for 
peacekeeping  operations? 

Mr.  Volcker.  I  do  not  know  as  we  had  any  particular  wisdom 
on  that  area,  unfortunately.  Senator.  We  were  looking  at  the  fi- 
nancing side  and  did  not  get  into  how  our  diplomats  may  be  sent 
out  into  the  field  more  effectively. 

Senator  Pressler.  What  did  you  feel  would  be  the  benefits  or 
problems  with  the  idea  of  permitting  the  United  Nations  to  borrow 
cash  from  private  financial  institutions? 

Mr.  Volcker.  Well,  we  thought  basically  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult, in  the  first  place,  under  current  circumstances,  particularly 
with  the  pattern  of  arrearages  by  its  principal  member.  It  did  not 
present  an  ideal  background  for  convincing  potential  private  credi- 
tors that  they  had  a  good  obligation.  So  we  thought  it  would  be 
both  difficult  and  costly. 

We  thought  that  could  be  remedied  by  getting  sufficient,  in  ef- 
fect, guarantees  from  the  member  governments  as  the  World  Bank 
operates  and  other  regional  development  banks  operate.  They,  in 
effect,  have  a  government  guarantee. 

But  if  you  went  to  getting  the  government  guarantee,  we  won- 
dered, we  speculated  anyway,  whether  it  would  be  any  easier  to  get 
an  adequate  government  guarantee  from  the  U.S.  Congress  or  from 
other  parliaments  than  simply  to  provide  the  mandatory  contribu- 
tion. And  we  thought  that  a  mandatory  response  to  the  mandatory 
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assessment  was  the  appropriate  straightforward  way  of  doing  it,  in- 
stead of  kind  of  hiding  and  accumulating  expenditures  behind  a 
possibly  rising  level  of  borrowings,  since  the  borrowings  would  have 
to  be,  in  the  final  analysis,  supported  by  the  national  governments 
anyway. 

Senator  Pressler.  What  is  your  position  regarding  what  Ambas- 
sador Albright  terms  as  creative  accounting?  Apparently,  that 
means  the  United  Nations  borrows  from  other  accounts? 

Mr.  VOLCKER.  Well,  we  thought  it  was  inappropriate. 

I  might  say  on  that  previous  point,  somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
this  collection  of  people  in  the  advisory  group  felt  very  strongly 
about  the  borrowing.  They  felt  very  strongly  that  that  was  not  tne 
way  to  go.  And  we  did  not  think  it  was  appropriate  to  rely  upon 
these  borrowings  of  internal  funds  that  may  be,  in  some  sufficiently 
broad  interpretation  of  statute  and  procedures,  not  quite  illegal  but 
not  quite  orthodox — to  say  the  least — not  quite  appropriate.  I  use 
a  stronger  word  than  not  orthodox. 

These  funds  were  set  up  for  particular  purposes.  And  if  you  are 
borrowing  for  quite  different  purposes  in  some  cases,  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  appropriate.  We  understand  why  they  did  it.  They  felt 
their  backs  had  been  up  against  the  wall  from  time  to  time.  They 
had  no  alternative  to  the  continuity  of  the  operation.  But  we  did 
not  think  it  was  the  way  to  run  a  railroad. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  find  that  the  diplomats  up  at  the  United 
Nations  are  almost  irritated  by  my  bringing  up  what  I  consider 
waste  and  fraud  issues. 

Is  that  really  a  big  problem  in  these  United  Nations  operations? 

Mr.  VoLCKER.  Well,  my  own  personal  sense  is  there  certainly 
must  be  waste  and  administrative  inefficiencies.  And  I  think  others 
have  identified  some  of  those.  And  there  is  enough  smoke  so  that 
I  am  concerned  about  it. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  accounts  for  a  major  portion  of  their 
expenditures.  I  would  be  surprised  if  it  did.  But  I  think  it  is  an 
area  that  should  be  examined  and  cleaned  up.  My  own  experience 
suggests,  as  I  said  earlier,  you  are  not  going  to  ao  that  by  simply 
sa3ning:  We  are  the  United  States  and  complaining  to  the  Secretar- 
iat, whether  it  is  the  Secretary  General  or  down  below,  although 
I  think  the  Secretary  General  is  concerned  about  this  problem. 

I  think  we  have  to  get  support  from  other  members  and  from  a 
number  of  other  members.  And  that  is  where  we  ought  to  devote 
some  attention  and  effort  so  that  it  is  not  just  the  United  States 
or  it  is  not  just  the  U.S.  Congress,  important  as  that  is.  It  must 
be  a  reflection  of  a  wider  view  among  member  governments  and  we 
have  got  to  organize  that  or  stimulate  it.  It  is  a  difficult  process 
in  all  of  these  organizations. 

Senator  Pressler.  Now,  the  GAO  has  sort  of  a  cross  view  of  a 
lot  of  things  here  in  Washington  and  worldwide.  In  your  report, 
how  do  you  compare  the  level  of  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  United  Na- 
tions that  you  have  seen  compared  to  other  governmental  agencies? 

Mr.  CONAHAN.  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  draw  direct  comparisons 
between  one  bureaucracy  and  another  bureaucracy,  and  I  prefer 
not  to  do  that  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  that  shows  that  there  is  mismanagement  and  waste 
throughout  the  United  Nations   system.  There  are  instances   of 
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fraud.  You  cited  some  of  them  earlier  yourself.  These  have  been 
around  for  a  very,  veiy  long  time. 

We  have  been  talking  about  arrearages  here  earlier  today.  One 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  arrearages  is  that  the  United  Na- 
tions budgets  were  perceived  not  only  by  the  United  States  but  by 
its  principal  allies  of  being  out  of  control.  And  the  United  States, 
both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches,  agreed  at  that  point  in 
time  that  we  needed  to  do  something.  And  that  was  a  response  to 
the  situation  at  that  time. 

I  think  that  your  proposal  for  an  inspector  general-type  organiza- 
tion is  laudable.  We  support  it  fully.  We  have  been  calling  upon  the 
State  Department  to  work  with  the  United  Nations  to  develop  a 
similar  kind  of  organization  for  a  very,  very  long  period  of  time.  We 
worked  with  the  supreme  audit  institutions  of  the  other  major 
countries  up  at  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  garner  support  for 
that  kind  of  an  operation.  And  we  have  current  conversations  ongo- 
ing right  now  with  them. 

I  listened  to  some  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  report 
over  there  on  the  table  and,  conceptually,  I  think  that  a  lot  of  them 
are  very,  very  good.  I  would,  however,  at  the  sametime,  and  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  disagreement  on  this,  say  that  as  we  consider  some 
of  those  recommendations  we  need  to  consider  the  improvements 
that  are  needed  in  financial  and  administrative  management  in 
order  to  make  those  things  work  at  the  sametime. 

I  think  we  have  got  a  very  poor  record  over  a  long  period  of  time 
in  terms  of  management  at  the  United  Nations.  And  without  losing 
sight  of  the  principal  goals  of  the  United  Nations,  we  need  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Senator  Pressler.  Yes.  This  last  time  around,  Boutros-Ghali  did 
put  a  cap  of  5  percent  for  the  pay  increase  for  employees  of  the 
United  Nations  a  year  ago.  And  then  the  ITU  in  Geneva,  just  did 
a  9  percent  without  his  approval.  Apparently,  U.N.  organization  is 
so  weak  that  different  groups  just  do  what  they  want,  irrespective 
of  the  wishes  of  U.N.  leadership.  This  is  very  troubling. 

Mr.  VoLCKER.  I  think  you  have  to  make  a  distinction,  I  do  not 
want  to  suggest  more  expertise  here  than  I  have,  between  the 
United  Nations — what  I  think  of  as  the  central  function,  the  Sec- 
retariat, the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  the  Court — 
and  some  of  the  affiliated  agencies.  In  fact,  my  impression  is  the 
Secretary  General  has  only  the  loosest  degree  of  control  over  the 
latter.  And  to  use  the  word  control  exaggerates  it  in  any  sense. 

Senator  Pressler.  Yes. 

Mr.  VoLCKER.  And  some  of  the  abuses  and  waste  and  maybe 
even  fraud  that  you  are  referring  to  are  probably  in  some  of  these 
agencies  that  are  not  terribly  well  controlled  from  the  center. 

Senator  Pressler.  Yes,  they  are  loosely  affiliated  except  when  it 
comes  time  to  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Volcker.  Well,  they  get  the  money  largely,  in  most  cases, 
from  this  so-called  voluntary  system.  That  does  not  excuse  it.  They 
still  get  the  money  and  they  still  spend  the  money.  But  one  of  our 
proposals  was  that  the  central  administration  of  these  other  agen- 
cies probably  should  be  financed  by  mandatory  assessments,  which 
is  true  to  some  degree  in  some  of  them  and  not  in  others  now.  That 
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would  be  designed  to  assure  the  locus  of  responsibility  is  clearer  in 
the  end  as  to  how  they  are  run. 

Senator  Pressler.  Yes.  One  final  question.  My  assessment  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  is 
elected  by  the  Third  World  countries,  and  he  has  got  to  pull  to- 
gether some  kind  of  a  coalition.  The  United  Nations  personnel  sys- 
tem is  not  just  in  New  York  but  worldwide.  There  is  the  Indian 
mafia,  the  Indonesian  mafia,  and  the  African  mafia.  That  does  not 
mean  they  are  the  "Mafia,"  in  the  literal  sense,  but  is  a  system  in 
which  eveiybody  takes  care  of  everybody  else.  It  is  largely  drawn 
from  the  Third  World,  and  is  where  the  votes  are  to  elect  the  Sec- 
retary Greneral. 

So  the  Secretary  Greneral  cannot  act  against  this  system  because 
it  is  the  very  thing  that  creates  him.  That  is  where  he  has  to  go 
for  his  support  if  he  wants  to  get  anything  done.  One  nation,  one 
vote,  and  so  forth. 

Is  that  a  fair  assessment  of  why  this  hodgepodge  thing  has 
sprung  up? 

Senator  Kerry.  In  other  words,  is  it  just  like  the  U.S.  Congress? 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Pressler.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  can  be  called 
before  a  grand  jury  by  U.S.  attorneys.  We  are  held  accountable. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  know. 

Senator  Pressler.  It  is  not  just  Congress  that  can  be  held  ac- 
countable. Members  of  our  administration  can  be  prosecuted  by  an 
I.G.  on  a  moment's  notice.  That  does  not  happen  in  the  United  Na- 
tions system.  Nobody  gets  prosecuted.  Nobody  has  any  danger  of 
being  fired. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  May  I  just  address  your  first  point.  Senator? 

The  perception  in  the  Third  World  is  that  the  Secretary  General 
is  appointed  by  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. [Laughter.] 

So  there  is  a  nice  balance  here.  And  there  is  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment, coming  from  San  Francisco,  that  the  Secretary  Greneral  will 
not  be  a  national  of  one  of  the  countries  which  is  a  permanent 
member.  That  is  to  say,  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain, 
China,  and  Russia.  Whether  this  was  a  good  idea  or  not,  I  do  not 
know,  but  that  is  what  they  agreed  to. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  problem  is  quite  the  mafia  problem,  quite 
honestly,  or  the  United  Nations  is  a  Third  World  constituency.  Be- 
cause, as  I  say,  the  Third  World  thinks  it  is  a  U.S.  constituency. 
I  think  the  problem  is  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  organization  to  run. 
It  is  183  sovereign  states.  It  has  been  growing  very  fast  in  the  last 
few  years.  Its  mandate  keeps  changing.  The  world  in  which  it  is 
operating  keeps  changing. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  and  I  know  you  are  just  going  to 
have  a  panel  on  this  now  which  knows  much  more  about  this  than 
I  do,  that  management  and  the  administration  in  the  United  Na- 
tions is  not  what  we  would  all  wish  it  to  be.  But  I  think  you  have 
also  got  to  look  at  the  difficulties  of  running  a  world  organization 
of  this  kind.  It  is  not  easy.  You  mentioned  the  Congress.  Well,  the 
United  Nations  has  a  much  worse  problem  I  think  than  you  have 
in  that  respect. 
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But  I  just  think  you  have  to  see  it  in  the  context  it  actually  has 
to  exist  in. 

Senator  Pressler.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

And  I  do  not  mean  to  make  light  of  the  need  for  reform.  I  think 
that  the  Senator  presses  a  very  pertinent  point  with  respect  to  the 
accountability  issue,  and  we  all  share  that  here. 

Just  a  couple  of  quick  questions,  then  we  will  move  on  to  the 
next  panel. 

I  am  advised  that  a  significant  part  of  the  funding  problem  is 
this  distinction  between  the  percentages  on  the  dues  paying  and 
the  percentages  on  peacekeeping.  And  you  have  talked  about  get- 
ting a  little  more  money  from  Kuwait  or  here  or  there.  But  it 
strikes  me  that  really  the  problem  is  you  need  to  change  the  for- 
mula. 

You  currently  have  developed  countries  like  Canada,  Germany, 
et  cetera,  who  pay  the  same  percentage  for  peacekeeping  as  they 
pay  for  dues.  We  pay  5  percent  more  for  peacekeeping,  out  then 
when  you  get  beyond  I  think  it  is  about  28  nations,  28  countries, 
you  have  got  the  other  150-plus  or  whatever  paying  only  about  3 
percent  for  peacekeeping. 

Now,  if  you  are  talking  about  raising  real  money  for  the  peace- 
keeping effort,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  got  to  change  the  formula. 

Mr.  VOLCKER.  Well,  there  is  no  question  it  is  kind  of  a  progres- 
sive tax  system  for  peacekeeping  that  I  do  not  think  was  meant  to 
reflect  a  progressive  tax  necessarily  in  gradations  of  income,  al- 
though it  nas  some  rough  coincidence.  I  suppose  that  in  some  sense 
there  was  a  feeling  of  special  responsibility  by  the  biggest  countries 
and  particularly  those  with  the  ultimate  decisionmaking  authority, 
by  those  with  veto  power  on  the  Security  Council  and  that  logi- 
cally— I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  logical  or  not,  appropriately, 
anyway — they  would  pay  a  little  more. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  it  may  be  they  should  carry  more.  The 
question  is,  again,  I  am  not  saying  the  formula  has  to  be  equal,  it 
is  just  a  question  of  whether  or  not  this  formula  that  I  think  was 
set  in  the  1970's  should  not  now,  in  the  1990's,  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect growth  and  development  and  new  wealth  and  otner  changes. 

Mr.  VoLCKER.  Well,  you  can  look  at  it  again.  We  looked  at  it  a 
bit  and  decided,  you  know,  it  was  a  complicated,  difficult  area  and 
we  did  not  see  that  it  was  grossly  wrong.  The  U.S.  contribution 
seemed  to  be  in  a  range  to  reflect  our  relative  economic  importance 
in  the  world,  maybe  a  little  bit  more  than  that  on  the  peacekeeping 
side,  but  not  on  the  ordinary  side.  But  now  we  are  talking  about 
the  difference  between  30  and  25  percent.  We  are  not  talking  about 
a  huge  difference. 

Senator  Kerry.  Sure. 

Mr.  VoLCKER.  There  is  a  little  anomaly  here  that  the  absolute 
poorest  countries  pay  the  most  relative  to  the  size  of  their  economy, 
because  there  is  a  minimum.  So  when  you  get  down  to  these  little 
tinv  countries,  while  the  dollar  amounts  are  small,  if  you  look  at 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  what  they  are  paying  relative  to  GNP,  we 
are  not  the  ones  who  pay  the  most,  it  is  some  of  the  tiniest  coun- 
tries that  pay  the  most  simply  because  there  is  this  arbitrary  mini- 
mum put  on  the  contribution. 
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But  I  simply  report  that  to  the  degree  we  looked  at  this,  we  did 
not  see  this  as  a  huge  problem.  We  did  propose  that  the  formulas 
that  are  used  be  updated  more  frequently.  And  the  formulas  may 
not  be  perfect,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  grossly  out  of  line  with 
the  relative  weight  or  relative  wealth  of  the  member  countries,  ap- 
propriately so. 

Senator  Kerry.  Fair  enough. 

One  last  question,  perhaps.  Sir  Brian.  On  the  question  of  intel- 
ligence gathering,  which  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  problems, 
there  is  a  counterbalancing  problem  which  is  that  a  lot  of  nations 
are  very  wary  of  having  greater  intelligence  gathering  because  they 
view  that  as  essentially  an  American  forte  within  the  context  of  the 
United  Nations  and  therefore  something  that  might  be  used 
against  them.  This  is  something  we  have  heard. 

Is  that  accurate?  Is  this  a  fear? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  This  was  a  major  problem  during  the  cold  war 
period,  certainly.  And  you  are  right,  sovereign  governments  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  about  intelligence  gathering,  particularly  by  an 
international  organization. 

I  think  that  in  the  period  we  are  in  now,  maybe  this  will  gradu- 
ally be  resolved.  Because  I  think  there  is  already  a  much  greater 
willingness  on  the  part  of  governments  who  have  large  intelligence 
services  to  share  important  information.  And  I  think  that  that  will 
become  suitable. 

Senator  Kerry.  So  there  may  be  a  way  to  do  it  more  in  sharing 
existing  information  through  individual  gathering  structures,  rath- 
er than  creating  some  other  kind  of  gathering. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  try  to 
create  it  at  the  moment  a  United  Nations  intelligence  agency. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  I  would  agree.  I  am  not  sure  you  could. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  I  think  you  would  run  into  endless  problems  for 
nothing.  I  think  what  we  want  to  look  for  here  is  a  cooperative  sys- 
tem with  the  member  governments. 

Senator  Kerry.  Yes,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Ambassador  Oakley.  We  have  an  informal  system  that  works  in 
Cambodia,  where  we  do  provide  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  to 
the  United  Nations. 

In  Somalia,  we  put  out  a  daily  operations  and  intelligence  sitrep, 
where  we  scrub  things  a  little  bit,  but  it  is  made  available  to  all 
the  participants.  And  they  were  very  happy  to  get  it. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  might  just  add  on  the  Cambodian  situation,  I 
was  never  a  terrific  fan  of  the  mandate  or  structure  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  forces  were  given  there.  And  I  think  it  was  very  lucky 
that  it  turned  out  the  way  it  did.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  ab- 
solutely convinced,  as  you  have  said,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
there  would  have  been  no  election  had  they  not  been  there.  That 
is  beyond  argument  I  think.  And,  in  fact,  there  probably  would 
have  been  a  civil  war  and  much  greater  consequences.  There  may 
still  be  one,  depending  on  what  happens  here.  But,  certainly,  their 
best  shot  was  as  a  consequence  of  the  U.N.  presence. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  very,  very  much.  This  has  added  a  great 
deal  to  our  perspective  as  we  think  about  the  authorization  process 
and  also  other  recommendations  we  might  make.  It  may  be  that 
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there  might  be  some  more  questions  for  the  record,  so  I  leave  it 
open. 

I  apologize.  I  know  that  some  members  of  the  committee  you 
have  seen  coming  in  and  out.  There  is  a  mark-up  that  was  going 
on  over  in  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee,  where  we  have 
a  fair  number  of  members.  So  I  know  they  were  otherwise  occu- 
pied. But  we  are  very  appreciative  for  your  coming  today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Now,  if  we  could,  we  will  ask  Attorney  General  Thomburgh,  Am- 
bassador Spiers  and  Mr.  Luck  to  come  to  the  table. 

Again,  let  me  express,  gentlemen,  my  profound  appreciation  to 
you  for  being  so  patient.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  sort  of  have  an 
embarrassment  of  riches  this  morning  with  the  three  equally  capa- 
ble and  very  important  panels.  And  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  suffer- 
ing the  fact  that  others  preceded  you.  But  we  are  very,  very  appre- 
ciative of  your  patience  and  thank  you  for  staying  with  us  and 
being  here  in  the  first  place.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  would  you  lead 
off. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  THORNBURGH,  FORMER  UNDER 
SECRETARY  GENERAL  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT, UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  THORNBURGH.  I  will  be  glad  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  what  is  obviously 
a  very  worthwhile  scrutiny  of  current  United  Nations  operations. 
The  report  that  I  prepared  at  the  end  of  my  1-year  assignment  as 
Under  Secretary  Greneral  to  provide  an  outside  look  at  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  focus  on  two  principal  matters  and 
will  refer  you  to  those  documents  for  further  views  of  mine  in  re- 
spect to  the  United  Nations.  There  has  been  an  obvious  and  proper 
emphasis  today  on  the  highest  profile  operations  which  the  United 
Nations  are  involved  in.  And  that  is  the  peacekeeping  operations. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  more  operational  nature  of  the  United  Nations  itself  have 
been  well  documented.  The  astonishing  increase  in  the  number  of 
peacekeeping  operations  and  the  dramatic  change  in  the  quali- 
tative nature  of  these  undertakings  I  think  probably  need  not  be 
belabored  further. 

Unfortunately,  these  dramatic  changes  occur  all  too  often  in  a  cli- 
mate of  doing  business  as  usual.  Practices  that  were  developed  dur- 
ing the  first  45  years  of  the  organization's  existence  have  not  been 
silfficiently  changed  and  have  not  been  brought  sufficiently  current 
to  enable  the  United  Nations  to  meet  the  kinds  of  challenges  that 
exist  in  the  hot  spots  in  which  it  has  to  respond  today. 

During  the  year  that  I  served  in  the  United  Nations,  I  worked 
to  try  to  reduce  some  of  the  bureaucratic  snags  and  made  other  rec- 
ommendations in  the  final  report  I  gave  to  the  Secretary  General. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  these  recommendations  are  still  being 
talked  about.  Very  little  is  being  done  to  implement  them. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  a  24-hour- 
a-day  operations  center  to  keep  the  headquarters  in  New  York  in 
toucn   on  a  current  basis  with  far-flung  operations  around  the 
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world.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  priorities  that  sometimes  seem  to  fall 
in  the  cracks  and  have  not  been  addressed  as  they  should  be. 

I  want  to  take  particular  note  of  the  finding  of  McKinsey  &  Co., 
a  management  consulting  firm  which  very  kindly  offered  their  serv- 
ices to  us  free  of  charge  for  six  months  to  help  me  in  making  the 
kind  of  assessment  that  was  necessary  in  management  practices 
within  the  organization.  Their  preliminary  look  at  peacekeeping  op- 
erations estimated  that  savings  as  much  as  $100  million  a  year 
could  be  effected  by  better  management  practices. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  was  just  in  peacekeeping? 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  Yes,  just  in  peacekeeping  operations. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  correct  or  not,  but  it  certainly  a 
premise  that  ought  to  be  tested  out.  And  I  am  extremely  dis- 
appointed that  among  the  other  shortcomings  within  the  response 
to  my  report  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  use  McKinsey  or  some 
other  management  consulting  firm  to  look  at  these  operations,  vast 
and  far  flung  as  they  are,  from  a  simple  business  point  of  view — 
to  try  to  make  them  run  better  and  save  some  money,  to  be  sure, 
but,  more  important  than  that,  to  provide  the  kind  of  logistical  and 
management  support  that  is  necessary  in  these  operations. 

My  observation  is  that  those  working  in  peacekeeping  operations, 
both  at  headquarters  and  in  the  field,  are  performing  truly  heroic 
acts.  They  should  not  be  blamed  for  the  shortcomings  in  the  sys- 
tem. They  deserve  the  very  best  in  management  support,  and  they 
are  not  getting  it.  The  increase  in  cost,  the  raising  of  the  stakes 
and  the  increased  risks  that  these  peacekeepers,  civilian  and  mili- 
tary alike,  face  throughout  the  world — this  ought  to  be  a  priority 
emphasis  of  the  organization,  looking  at  the  kinds  of  things  that 
McKinsey  and  my  report  pointed  out  as  shortcomings — testing  out 
those  observations  and  seeing  if  we  cannot  provide  troops,  who 
today  are  exposed  to  great  physical  harm  and  danger  in  Somalia, 
in  Yugoslavia,  in  Cambodia,  and  elsewhere,  with  the  very  best  in 
the  kind  of  support  that  they  deserve. 

Let  me  move  to  another  area  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  be- 
cause of  all  of  the  series  of  management  recommendations  that  I 
made  to  the  Secretary  Greneral.  I  believe  this  is  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant in  terms  of  the  long-term  concerns  of  the  organization.  And 
that  is  dealing  with  the  problem  of  fi^aud,  waste  and  abuse.  There 
has  been  considerable  discussion  today  about  the  problem  and 
about  the  integrity  of  the  United  Nations  operation. 

Look,  in  any  organization,  large  and  small,  human  frailty  tells 
you  that  there  are  going  to  be  instances  of  fi*aud,  waste  and  abuse. 
The  United  Nations  is  no  different,  and  perhaps  no  better  or  no 
worse  than  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  our  States,  other  na- 
tionalities, what  have  you.  The  question  is:  What  do  you  do  about 
it?  What  is  the  response  of  the  organization  to  the  problem  of 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse? 

What  the  United  Nations  is  doing  is  precious  little.  And  I  think 
the  price  that  is  paid,  not  simply  in  dollars  and  cents  terms,  but 
in  terms  of  the  credibility  of  the  organization,  is  going  to  increase, 
if  anything,  in  the  montns  and  years  to  come.  There  simply  is  no 
effective  mechanism  to  deal  with  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  witnin  the 
United  Nations.  I  told  the  Secretary  General,  quoting  fi"om  my  re- 
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port,  that  the  United  Nations  is  totally  lacking  in  effective  means 
to  deal  with  fraud,  waste  and  abuse. 

And,  accordingly,  the  response  that  comes  from  the  reports  that 
are  rendered,  as  Senator  Pressler  has  taken  note  of,  is  one  of  dis- 
regard, one  of  lack  of  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
are  pointed  out.  Every  time  we  had  a  serious  allegation  of  fraud, 
waste  or  abuse  we  had  to  recruit  an  ad  hoc  team  to  investigate  this 
serious  allegation.  And  the  time  needed  to  recruit  that  team,  a  lack 
of  continuity  in  their  expertise  and  their  ability  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
fessional investigation  was  particularly  troublesome. 

Just  before  I  left  my  position  we  had  to  put  together  a  team  to 
investigate  some  very  serious  bid  rigging  allegations  in  connection 
with  the  Cambodian  operation.  With  an  inspector  general  in  place, 
that  would  have  been  addressed  far  sooner  and  in  a  far  more  pro- 
fessional and  expeditious  a  manner. 

The  problem  within  the  U.N.  with  regard  to  the  current  setup  is, 
I  think,  illustrated  best  by  my  own  experience  in  attempting  to  cre- 
ate a  mechanism  to  respond  to  the  rather  lengthy  findings  of  the 
Board  of  External  Auditors.  These  findings  were  being  disregarded. 
I  set  up  a  mechanisms  to  deal  with  that.  The  first  conclusion  of 
this  mechanism  was  not  to  come  back  to  me  and  say  here  is  how 
we  can  deal  with  these  shortcomings  but  to  say  to  me  these  short- 
comings are  wrong,  we  ought  to  contest  the  findings  of  the  Board 
of  External  Auditors.  That  betrays  a  kind  of  shoot  the  messenger 
rather  than  read  the  message  mentality  that  infects  much  of  the 
management  bureaucracy  within  the  U.N.  today. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  my  report  recommended  that  a  sepa- 
rate, independent,  inspector  general's  office  be  established.  It  need 
not  be  called  that.  That  apparently  is  a  name  that  finds  some  ob- 
jection within  the  organization.  But  the  function  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

I  established  an  inspector  general's  office  when  I  served  as  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  I  implemented  the  inspector  general's 
office  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  found  it  frankly  to  be  a  mag- 
nificent management  tool,  not  necessarily  confined  to  ferreting  out 
wrongdoing  or  criminality.  It  would  combine  the  functions  of  audit, 
inspection,  investigation  to  be  sure,  and  program  evaluation,  over- 
sight, if  you  will,  to  see  that  the  mandates  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  being  carried  out  by  the  agencies  in  charge  of  implementing 
them,  much  the  same  way  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  per- 
forms that  service  with  respect  to  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. This  inspector  general's  office,  in  my  view,  should  appoint  di- 
rectly— report  directly  to  the  Secretary  General  and  to  the  General 
Assembly  so  that  the  record  is  laid  out. 

With  the  rising  level  of  expenditures  that  exist  today,  with  the 
increased  mandates  that  are  being  given  to  the  United  Nations,  I 
must  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  findings  of  the  Volcker-Ogata 
Report  that  the  credibility  of  the  organization  in  terms  of  manage- 
ment and  administration  is  going  to  play  a  very  large  part  in  how 
forthcoming  member  states  are  going  to  be  in  meeting  their  finan- 
cial obligation.  That  credibility  has  to  be  a  high  priority  for  an  or- 
ganization in  such  a  dramatic  era  of  change. 

The  proposals  that  I  have  set  forth  in  my  report  are  not  reform 
for  reforms  sake.  They  are  reforms  designed  to  make  the  United 
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Nations  a  more  credible  and  active  organization  with  very  impor- 
tant tasks. 

I  am  and  always  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  for  that  reason  I  took  particularly  seriously  the  task  of 
examining  its  operations,  its  management  and  administration,  from 
a  critical  standpoint,  not  to  criticize,  but  to  make  the  organization 
function  better  and  to  carry  out  the  important  role  that  it  has 
today. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pressler.  What  has  become  of  your  report?  What  did 
they  do  with  it  in  the  UN? 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  It  was  not  well-received.  Senator.  I  will  be 
honest  with  you.  I  referred  to  the  shoot  the  messenger  mentality. 
I  am  told  that  when  I  left  the  Secretary  General's  office  ordered 
that  the  remaining  copies  of  the  report  be  confiscated  and  not  made 
available  to  any  who  inquired  about  it,  in  some  cases  ordered  that 
it  be  shredded.  I  think  this  is  a  terrible  mistake.  I  am  willing  to 
defend  the  report.  If  there  are  mistakes  in  it,  as  any  of  us  know, 
when  we  do  work  like  this  error  can  creep  in.  I  am  willing  to  con- 
tinue. 

Senator  Pressler.  Well,  I  found  the  same  thing  when  we  met 
with  Boutrous-Ghali.  He  just  goes  into  a  defensive  mode  and  takes 
off  and  does  not  want  to  discuss  the  problem.  And  I  cannot  figure 
it  out.  I  cannot  figure  out  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  The  report  was  prepared  at  his  request.  And 
I  am  baffled  as  to  why  there  has  been  no  response  forthcoming.  I 
suppose — my  guess  is  that  there  are  important  members  of  the 
U.N.  bureaucracy,  not  the  Secretary  General,  who  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  status  quo  that  they  do  not  want  to  see  disturbed. 

Senator  Pressler.  That  is  the  thing  that  has  frustrated  me  the 
most.  I  am  on  this  committee  now,  the  Commission  to  look  into  the 
effectiveness  of  the  U.N.  This  Commission  is  going  to  report  soon. 

But  in  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  U.N.,  I  have  come  to 
believe  they  just  look  upon  anybody  who  raises  this  question  as 
kind  of  like  you  have  small  pox.  They  want  to  talk  about  big  diplo- 
matic things.  You  are  kind  of  a  pest  to  them.  And  they  do  not  want 
to  talk  about  the  Thornburgh  Report  or  any  of  the  audits,  and  they 
just  go  into  a  defensive  mode  and  nothing  happens.  It  is  just  amaz- 
ing to  me  that  is  their  attitude. 

I  know  that  there  is  going  to  be  some  fraud  and  waste  and  abuse 
in  anything  as  big  as  the  U.N.  But  this  attitude  is  just  incredible. 
And  their  attitude  toward  your  report  was  just  imbelievable.  They 
should  read  it  and  distribute  it. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Ambassador  Spiers. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RONALD  SPIERS,  FORMER  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS UNDER  SECRETARY  GENERAL  FOR  POLITICAL  AF- 
FAIRS 

Ambassador  Spiers.  Well,  since  I  have  no  prepared  remarks,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  about  the  U.N.,  particularly  the  secretariat,  is 
very,  very  critical,  I  would  just  like  to  preface  it,  so  I  will  not  be 
misunderstood,  by  sajdng  that  I  think  if  the  U.N.  did  not  exist  it 
would  have  to  be  invented,  and  I  think  the  great  irony  of  our  time 
is  now  the  U.N.  could  not  be  invented. 
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I  do  not  think  the  charter,  even  though  it  is  really  still  the  1945 
vision  of  a  new  world  order,  could  be  negotiated  today.  So  I  think 
you  have  to  take  the  present  organization  and  do  what  you  can,  in 
a  gradual  and  organic  way,  to  move  it  into  a  more  modem  era  that 
fits  the  situation  50  years  after  it  was  designed. 

Now,  talk  about  U.N.  reform  generally  breaks  down  into  four 
areas:  the  financial,  which  you  have  discussed,  the  problem  of 
changing  some  of  the  structure  of  the  organization — the  Security 
Council,  and  the  Greneral  Assembly — the  peacekeeping  area  that 
you  have  talked  about,  and  the  other  is  the  secretariat. 

Now,  let  me  make  clear,  I  was  misidentified  in  the  agenda  today. 
I  never  was  Undersecretary  Greneral  for  Management.  I  was  Un- 
dersecretary General  for  Political  Affairs.  And  in  my  initial  inter- 
view with  Secretary  Greneral  Perez  de  Cuellar,  who  was  essentially 
a  shy  man,  and  I  assume  looking  for  things  to  talk  about,  he  no- 
ticed that  I  spent  the  previous  5  years  as  Undersecretary  of  State 
for  Management.  And  he  said  well,  I  would  like  to  get  your  ideas 
on  management  in  the  U.N. 

Well,  I  took  him  more  seriously  than  I  should  have,  and  since  the 
job  that  I  was  put  into  was  not  a  full  time  job,  which  is  part  of  the 
problem,  I  started  working  on  it.  And  a  couple  of  months  later,  3 
months  I  think,  I  gave  him  a  report  which  to  this  day  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  ever  read.  I  suspect  it  may  have  been  stuck  in 
some  in-box  some  place. 

But  somehow  it  started  to  leak.  And  a  group  of  delegates  began 
to  get  interested  in  it.  By  the  time  I  departed  in  1992  there  were 
about  25  delegations  who  had  come  together  with  a  large  measure 
of  consensus  about  what  needed  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the  sec- 
retariat. 

Now,  I  am  of  the  view  that  the  Security  Council  has  to  be  re- 
structured, the  General  Assembly  has  to  be  changed  in  order  to  do 
its  job  effectively.  I  think  everything  pales  before  the  financial 
issue.  I  would  hate  to  be  in  the  position  of  running  the  Department 
of  State  today  when — I  got  these  figures  yesterday — 56  percent  of 
the  arrearages,  which  now  amount  to  $2.2  billion,  have  not  been 
paid.  You  cannot  run  a  modem  organization  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  in  order  not  to  take  too  much  time,  let  me  deal  specifically 
with  the  suggestions  that  I  made  to  the  Secretaiy  General  that  did 
garner  a  fair  amount  of  support  among  delegations.  I  think,  first, 
you  really  need  a  Deputy  Secretary  General.  Nobody  up  there  is  in 
charge  when  the  Secretary  General  is  ill  or  away.  It  is  like  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  that  begins  to  drift  off  when  their  conductor  steps 
off  the  platform. 

I  found  that  there  were  40  or  more  people  who  reported  directly 
to  the  Secretary  General.  That  makes  an  absolutely  impossible  sit- 
uation. I  do  not  think  there  need  be  more  than  five 
undersecretaries,  and  I  made  suggestions  as  to  what  their  port- 
folios should  be.  I  found  there  were  never  any  staff  meetings,  there 
was  no  modern  control  of  paperflow.  I  encountered,  on  visits  to 
Washington,  Senators  or  Congressmen  who  asked  me  about  replies 
to  messages  that  thev  h^d  sent  up  and  never  heard  replies  to. 
There  was  no  internal  procedure  for  dealing  with  this.  There  was 
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no  internal  procedure  for  relating  resources  to  changing  political 
requirements. 

I  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  meaningful  resource — policy 
planning  procedure.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  propose  an  inspector 
general,  which  I  think  is  very  badly  needed.  I  wanted  to  see,  and 
I  proposed,  the  establishment  of  an  internal  executive  secretary 
that  would  operate  on  a  24-hour  basis,  that  would  have  available 
modern  information  handling  techniques. 

There  was  no  computer  system,  there  was  no  real — at  least  when 
I  left — electronic  mail  network  linking  all  of  the  delegations  in  the 
central  secretariat  and  the  like. 

Senator  Kerry.  Of  course,  those  things  all  cost  money. 

Ambassador  Spiers.  Yes,  they  do,  but  you  know,  it  is  like  argu- 
ing that  an  automobile  costs  more  money  than  a  horse  and  buggy. 
You  really  have  to  have  these  things  in  order  to  perform  effectively 
in  the  modem  world. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  we  all  agree.  But  the  point  is  if  you  have 
got  a  two  point  some  billion  dollar  arrearage  and  you  have  got  the 
priorities  of  peacekeeping — ^it  is  what  Ambassador  Albright  said 
earlier,  you  know  it  is — Senator  Sarbanes  was  talking  about  it. 

Ambassador  Spiers.  Well,  I  think  that  there  are  a  lot  of  places 
where  money  could  be  saved.  I  was  quite  disturbed  to  see — for  ex- 
ample, when  the  Namibia  operation  closed  down  that  all  of  the  peo- 
ple that  had  been  working  on  Namibia  found  that  they  might  be 
unemployed.  And  instead  of  having  a  procedure  to  redeploy  those 
resources  to  meet  new  requirements  and  programs,  the  whole  bu- 
reaucracy moved  together  to  find  a  way  to  keep  them  working  on 
Namibia.  And  there  was  an  old  procedure  in  the  U.N.  where  mem- 
bers of  the  secretariat  would  go  to  individual  delegations  and  ask 
them  to  sponsor  a  resolution  in  the  General  Assembly  which  would 
ask  for  a  report,  which  they  would  then  spend  the  next  year  writ- 
ing, and  then  it  would  be  presented  and  nobody  would  ever  read 
it. 

Senator  Kerry.  How  many  reports  a  year  do  you  think  there  are 
that  go  nowhere? 

Ambassador  Spiers.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  a  large  number.  I  had  a  fa- 
vorite story  myself.  When  I  was  a  young  Foreign  Service  officer  my 
first  assignment  was  to  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  And  one  of 
the  big  issues  then — this  was  1955 — was  the  whole  problem  of  ra- 
dioactive fallout.  And  we,  that  year — actually,  I  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  one-shot  committee  to  study  the  scientific  effects  of 
atomic  radiation,  with  the  idea  that  after  a  year  this  function 
would  be  taken  over  by  the  IAEA. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  came  back  as  Undersecretary  Gen- 
eral 30  years  later  to  find  on  the  General  Assembly  agenda  the  re- 
port of  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Scientific  Effects  of  Atomic  Ra- 
diation. I  looked  around.  Every  year  the  assembly  would  adopt  a 
resolution  which  would  commend  the  report.  I  have  never  found 
anybody  who  ever  read  it.  I  never  found  anybody  who  could  tell  me 
what  was  in  it  or  who  did  the  report  or  where  it  was  done. 

That  is  one  of  the  problems  in  the  organization,  there  are  no 
kind  of  sunset  provisions. 
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Senator  Kerry.  Can  you  quantify,  either  of  you,  Mr.  Thomburgh, 
or  Ambassador  Spiers,  the  amount  of  money  you  are  really  talking 
about  that  you  think  is  wrapped  up  in  that? 

Ambassador  Spiers.  I  do  not  know.  I  suspect  that  it  is  not  major. 
I  think  the  U.N.  as  a  whole  is  not  a  terribly  expensive  operation. 
It  costs  much  less  than  the  State  Department  did  to  run.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  kind  of  a  "mom  and  pop"  organization  in  a  su- 
permarket world,  which  is  what  I  told  Secretary  General  Perez  de 
Cuellar. 

There  is  no  reason  why  something  cannot  be  done  about  this  sit- 
uation. The  leadership  has  to  come  from  the  individual  members. 
And  I  was  very  disappointed  that  people  began  to  drift  off  just  at 
the  time  a  new  Secretary  Greneral  came  in.  He  talked  to  me  before 
Undersecretary  General  Thomburgh  arrived  and  said  that  he  had 
gotten  a  copy  of  the  report  that  I  had  done  for  President  Cuellar 
and  he  totally  agreed  with  it  and  intended,  more  or  less,  to  imple- 
ment it. 

And  he  started  out  by  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of 
undersecretaries  general,  which  was  just  a  ridiculous  number.  No- 
body was  sure  who  was  responsible  for  what.  There  were  overlaps, 
there  were  gaps.  And  said  that  a  year  later  he  was  going  to  do 
more  reductions. 

Now,  my  understanding  from  people  there  is  now  he  has  turned 
around  and  moved  in  a  opposite  direction  and  has  created  new 
undersecretaries  general.  I  just  do  not  think  you  can  run  a  modem 
organization,  no  Secretary  General,  particularly  if  he  does  not  have 
a  deputy,  can  have  the  span  of  control  that  is  necessary  to  run  a 
coherent,  effective  institution  with  this  top-heavy  structure. 

Senator  Kerry.  Mr.  Thomburgh,  did  you  have  an  assessment  on 
that? 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  Just  on  your  question  about  publications.  One 
of  the  problems,  I  think,  is  that  no  one  has  the  slightest  idea  how 
many  publications  are  produced,  and  one  of  the  recommendations 
in  my  report  was  to  drastically  cut  down  on  the  wide  array  of  pub- 
lications, many  of  dubious  scholarly  value. 

I  will  tell  you  that  during  a  visit  to  Addis  Ababa  speaking  with 
the  executive  director  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  he 
told  me  that  every  year  they  disposed  of  2  tons  of  paper  that  rep- 
resented unread  reports  that  were  showered  upon  them  through 
the  generosity  of  the  secretariat  in  New  York.  And  I  suspect  that 
is  not  an  isolated  incident. 

So  the  lack  of  control,  the  lack  of  governance  on  what  publica- 
tions are  to  be  authorized  and  turned  out  is  a  problem  again,  not 
of  a  great  deal  of  dollars,  but  one  of  the  credibility  of  the  organiza- 
tion. One  gets  a  very  poor  impression  of  the  organization  that 
spews  out  unneeded  and  unwanted  materials. 

Ambassador  Spiers.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  key  point  is  that  it 
is  hard,  with  that  kind  of  an  organization,  for  serious  people  to 
take  the  institution  with  the  seriousness  that  it  deserves.  And  that 
is  why  it  is  urgent  to  do  something  about  it. 

Senator  Kerry.  Understood. 

Let  us  let  Mr.  Luck  have  his  opportunity  here  before  we  come 
back  for  some  further  questions. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  C.  LUCK,  PRESmENT,  UNITED 
NATIONS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  USA.  NEW  YORK,  NY 

Mr.  Luck.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  brief. 
I  have  a  written  statement  for  the  record. 

Senator  Kerry.  We  will  place  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Luck.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  hard  acts  to  follow  today,  and 
I  think  a  lot  of  what  I  might  have  said  would  have  been  redundant. 
But  I  do  want  to  get  beyond  surface  manifestations,  though  these 
are  all  real  problems,  they  all  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

For  many  vears,  I  have  favored  the  idea  of  having  an  inspector 
general  and  having  a  Deputy  Secretary  Greneral  to  oversee  the  op- 
erations as  chief  operating  officer.  I  think  that  is  all  very  sensible 
and  would  be  very  useful. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  ask  a  couple  of  deeper  questions.  One  is 
why  is  the  U.N.  so  difficult  to  manage?  And  there,  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  looking  at  the  U.N.  as  an  organization  with  183  mem- 
ber state,  as  its  board  of  directors,  all  of  them  Uying  to 
micromanage  the  institution,  all  of  them  with  parliaments,  all  with 
particular  concerns.  We  have  so  many  reports,  we  have  so  much  re- 
dundancy largely  because  some  member  state,  some  foreign  min- 
ister somewhere  came  to  the  General  Assembly,  wanted  to  estab- 
lish one  thing  or  another,  and  of  course  there  is  no  sunset  provision 
to  get  rid  of  anything. 

Also,  the  U.N.  is  nighly  decentralized.  Obviously,  it  is  not  well 
coordinated.  The  United  States  wanted  a  highly  decentralized  U.N. 
svstem.  We  thought  it  was  somehow  a  good  thing  to  have  all  of 
tnese  supposedly  pristine  and  unpoliticized  agencies  all  over  the 
world.  All  of  a  sudden,  now  that  we  are  trying  to  put  our  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  center  of  the  U.N.,  we  are  discovering  the  tools 
are  not  there  for  management  at  all. 

We  ask  the  Secretary  General  to  be  a  manager,  yet  we  hire  dip- 
lomats for  that  job.  We  all  say  we  really  w£int  tough  management 
at  the  U.N.,  but  when  push  comes  to  shove,  and  we  have  more  say 
than  anyone  else  in  the  choice  of  the  Secretary  General,  we  choose 
the  best  diplomat  we  can  find.  Then  we  are  surprised  that,  with 
these  increasing  mandates  and  running  around  the  world  being  a 
peacemaker,  he  does  not  have  the  time  for  effective  management. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  that  obviouslv  speaks  to  the  issue  of  the 
Undersecretary,  as  you  have  talked  about,  or  deputy^-deputy  sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  Luck.  The  problem  now  with  an  Undersecretary  General  in 
charge  of  management,  he  or  she  is  simply  the  peer  with  many 
other  undersecretaries,  and  it  does  not  give  the  post  the  importance 
that  it  ought  to  have.  And  you  have  to  look  at  the  question,  par- 
ticularly, of  personnel.  Every  State,  the  United  States  included, 
wants  to  put  its  favorite  people  in  particular  positions.  And  this  is 
not  only  at  the  top,  it  goes  very  low. 

We  have  seen  cases,  for  example,  where  the  White  House  person- 
nel office  in  recent  years  has  gotten  involved  in  placing  people  at 
a  P-5  level,  a  middle  management  position,  because  we  wanted  a 
particular  American  to  have  that  position  because  of  political  fa- 
vors or  whatever. 

So  if  you  have  a  system  that  is  highly  decentralized,  where  there 
is  more  money  coming  in  in  voluntary  funds  than  in  the  assessed 
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central  budget,  where  you  have  various  agencies  that  have  their 
own  sources  of  funds,  independently  select  their  own  director  gen- 
erals, and  have  their  own  personnel  policies,  there  really  is  no  cen- 
ter at  the  Center  of  the  U.N.  for  Management.  And  so  we  call  on 
the  Secretary  General,  and  I  wish  he  was  more  forthcoming  on 
some  of  these  issues,  but  even  if  he  was  he  would  have  a  very  hard 
time  in  trying  to  manage  the  situation. 

I  do  think  that  the  United  States  should  be  trying  to  provide 
some  positive  leadership  in  all  of  this.  That  means  paying  our  dues 
in  full  and  on  time  in  January.  That  point  has  been  emphasized 
a  lot  today. 

Senator  Kerry.  Do  you  all  agree  with  that,  just  quickly?  Do  you 
all  agree  that  we  ought  to  pay? 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  [Nods  affirmatively.] 

Senator  Kerry.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you. 

Ambassador  Spiers.  I  am  attracted  to  Mr.  Volcker's  suggestion 
of  quarterly  payments.  I  think  that  he  pointed  out  something  that 
is  not  really  very  much  recognized,  and  that  is  that  the  United 
States,  under  the  present  system,  does  not  get  the  money  that  it 
owes  the  previous  January  until  October. 

Senator  Kerry.  Understood.  Well,  it  is  our  fault. 

Mr.  Luck.  October  at  best.  It  is  often  a  lot  later  than  that.  It  is 
often  in  bits  and  pieces. 

Ambassador  Spiers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luck.  And  it  does  seem  to  me  the  experience  with  financial 
withholdings  as  a  lever  to  get  management  reform  worked  very 
badly.  It  was  well  intentioned,  but  we  did  not  get  the  desired  man- 
agement reform  from  going  this  route.  Instead  we  have  had  a  more 
difficult  situation  at  the  U.N.  rather  than  a  better  one  because  of 
it.  I  think  in  a  sense  it  gave  management  reform  a  rather  bad  odor. 
It  was  done  unilaterally,  it  was  done  without  very  clear  strategic 
objectives,  and  I  think  it  simply  set  the  whole  thing  backward  in- 
stead of  moving  it  forward. 

Finally,  I  would  put  some  stress  on  the  question  of  the  structure 
of  the  intergovernmental  mechanisms,  because  it  is  not  just  a  cor- 
rupt or  dispirited  secretariat,  it  is  not  just  a  Secretary  General  who 
has  other  interests,  it  by  and  large  rests  ultimately  with  the  mem- 
ber states,  with  the  United  States  more  than  anyone  else. 

First  of  all,  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  are  supposed  to  govern  the  whole  economic,  social,  human 
rights,  and  environmental  side  of  the  U.N.,  which  for  the  central 
U.N.  is  where  most  of  the  money  is  spent.  You  have  one  body  of 
183  members,  another  body  of  54  members.  They  find  it  very  hard 
to  m£ike  choices  or  set  priorities.  They  find  it  very  difficult  to  say 
no.  And  these  are  not  unfamiliar  problems  for  Capitol  Hill.  In  large 
bodies  where  everyone  has  an  agenda,  you  do  get  a  lot  of  log  roll- 
ing. You  have  a  very  hard  time  setting  clear  priorities. 

Because  of  that  the  U.N.  has  an  extraordinary  number  of  man- 
dates. You  have  each  year  over  150  items  in  the  General  Assembly, 
all  of  which  someone  considers  urgent,  and  you  have  various  bodies 
set  up  to  carry  out  each  one  of  these  mandates.  And  so  it  is  very 
hard  to  put  it  together. 
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The  only  place  where  you  have  some  coherence  is  in  the  Security 
Council  where  you  only  have  15  member  states,  and  that  should  be 
a  lesson  for  other  parts  of  the  organization. 

We  put  forward  a  recommendation  5  or  6  years  ago  that  a  gov- 
erning board  be  set  up  at  the  top  of  the  economic  and  social  council 
with  22  to  24  countries,  including  the  major  donors  and  a  good  rep- 
resentation of  countries  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  be  a  small 
body  that  can  actually  make  decisions.  Maybe  even  get  some  people 
from  Capitols  would  come  and  would  have  some  responsibility,  not 
just  the  diplomats,  and  would  really  work  in  a  very  positive  and 
definite  direction. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  on  the  positive  side  that  there 
is  a  possibility  to  begin  to  build  some  bridges  between  the  develop- 
ing and  developed  countries  at  the  U.N.  It  is  a  lot  easier  for  all  of 
us  as  Americans  to  talk  about  what  is  wrong,  but  we  know  that 
reform  will  not  happen  unless  we  have  a  real  consensus  with  coun- 
tries from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  will  work  now  possibly  for  several  reasons.  One,  the 
50th  anniversary  is  approaching.  In  1995,  the  U.N.  would  be 
launching  its  second  half-century.  People  are  beginning  to  ask  what 
kind  of  U.N.  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  enormous  possibilities  of  the 
future. 

Second  of  all,  I  think  people  are  coming  to  recognize  in  the  U.N. 
that  it  is  on  the  verge  either  of  a  great  leap  forward  or  a  missed 
opportunity  of  really  tragic  proportions  at  this  point  in  time.  It 
could  go  in  either  direction. 

Finally,  it  does  seem  to  me  it  is  up  to  the  United  States  itself 
to  know  how  to  answer  the  query:  reform  for  what  purpose.  It  is 
fine  to  reform  the  U.N.  There  have  been  many  institutions  in  the 
past  that  ran  very  efficiently.  The  German  railroads  during  World 
War  II  ran  very  efficiently.  But  we  have  to  ask  what  larger  purpose 
do  we  want  the  U.N.  to  serve. 

If  we  had  a  national  strategy,  if  we  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  we 
wanted  out  of  the  U.N.  and  what  we  were  willing  to  contribute  to 
it,  then  it  seems  to  me  one  could  approach  reform  on  much  more 
of  a  strategic  basis. 

There  are  important  things  to  be  accomplished  in  this  "new 
world  order."  The  U.N.  is  an  important  vehicle  to  do  it,  but  what 
management  steps  are  required,  what  resources,  what  capabilities 
are  needed  depends  on  what  we  want  to  happen.  If  you  do  not  have 
a  strategic  overview,  all  of  the  rest  of  it,  unfortunately,  is  just  icing 
on  the  cake. 

This  kind  of  hearing  is  a  step  in  that  direction,  and  I  appreciate 
being  part  of  it. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Luck  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Edward  C.  Luck 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  share  my  views  on  UN  manage- 
ment with  your  distinguished  subconmiittee.  At  this  watershed  point  in  its  history, 
you  are  right  to  ask  whether  the  management  and  structure  of  the  United  Nations 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  the  realization  of  the  enormous  potential  now  within 
its  reach.  Without  a  deep  structural  overhaul  and  a  recommitment  on  the  part  of 
the  member  states  to  m£iklag  the  system  work,  I  have  serious  doubts.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  metamorphosis  in  the  politics  of  the  place  and  UN  people 
and  programs  are  doing  wonderful  work  in  may  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  dusty 
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and  inhibiting  administrative  apparatus  left  over  from  the  cold  war  seems  strangely 
out  of  place  in  a  time  of  expandmg  horizons  and  opportunities. 

Pubuc  emd  legislative  attention  naturally  has  focused  on  surface  manifestations 
of  inefficiency,  redundancy,  deadwood,  and  occasional  malfeasance.  These  are  seri- 
ous problems  that  should  be  dealt  with  firmly,  promptly,  and  persistently.  The  ap- 
pointment of  an  inspector  general  with  substantial  authority  and  independence 
would  help,  especially  if  backed  by  vigilant  member  states  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

These  inefficiencies,  of  course,  are  reminiscent  of  the  kinds  of  administrative  prob- 
lems that  afflict  all  levels  of  government.  It  is  also  true  that  the  sums  of  money  in- 
volved are  mode  by  governmental  standards:  US  payments  to  the  UN  for  all  pur- 
Eoses  amount  to  about  a  dime  for  every  $100  in  the  federal  budget,  with  UN  peace- 
eeping  costs  around  the  world  costing  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  member 
states'  military  spending.  Yet  whether  the  goal  is  getting  value  for  money  or  insur- 
ing that  ui*gent  tasks  are  performed  well,  the  UN  clearly  needs  better  management. 
An  organization  with  such  a  broad — and  expanding — mandate  and  so  few  resources 
has  no  choice  but  to  use  them  as  wisely  and  economically  as  possible.  The  member 
states  and  leaders  owe  this  to  those  around  the  world  who  carry  out  its  humani- 
tarian and  peacekeeping  worit  at  considerable  personal  risk  and  sacrifice. 

Managing  the  UN,  moreover,  presents  some  unique  difficulties.  These  run  far 
deeper,  and  have  proven  much  more  intractable,  than  the  visible  symptoms  and 
anecdotes  suggest.  As  an  intergovernmental  body  overseen  by  an  unwieldy  board  of 
directors  of  183  sovereign  member  states,  the  UN  is  accountable  to  everybody  and 
nobody.  Its  responsibilities  grow  month  by  month,  as  nations  seek  UN  solutions  to 
problems  they  cannot  or  will  not  handle.  The  result  has  been  a  dizzying  prolifera- 
tion of  programs,  commissions,  committees,  and  agencies  embedded  m  a  disjointed 
array  of  good  intentions  called  the  UN  system. 

Designed  to  be  highly  decentralized,  the  UN  system  is  legendary  for  its  lack  of 
coordination  and  its  overlapping  responsibilities.  Given  the  Secretary  General's  lim- 
ited leverage  over  budgets,  personnel,  and  mandates,  these  problems  have  proven 
very  stubborn.  The  member  states,  moreover,  select  diplomats  to  lead  the  UN  and 
then  ask  them  to  be  managers,  and  this  without  the  most  rudimentary  management 
tools  taken  for  granted  by  any  CEO.  When  powerful  member  states  insist  on  placing 
specific  individuals  in  key  secretariat  posts,  when  special  voluntary  funds  exceed  the 
regular  assessed  budget,  and  when  UN  agencies  have  their  own  governing  boards, 
sources  of  funds  and  independent  leaders,  there  can  be  no  center  at  the  center  of 
UN  management. 

These  structural  shortcomings  cannot  be  easily  overcome,  but  there  is  much  that 
the  member  states  should  do  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the  personnel  and  financial 
systems.  The  Secretary  General  should  be  given  greater  leeway  in  choosing  his  key 
stafT,  so  long  as  the  standards  of  professional  competence  and  geographical  balance 
laid  out  in  Article  101  of  the  Charter  are  observed.  As  stressed  in  the  recent  report. 
Financing  an  Effective  United  Nations,  chaired  by  Paul  Volcker  and  Shijuro  Ogata 
for  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  UN  cannot  plan  or  function  properly  if  it  is  constantly 
lurching  from  one  cash  flow  crisis  to  another. 

The  United  States  should  demonstrate  positive  leadership  by  paying  its  dues  in 
fuU  and  on  time.  This  means  when  they  are  due  in  January  ana  not  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  fisctd  year  in  October.  While  considerable  progress  has  been  rnade 
in  recent  years  toward  meeting  our  international  obligations,  the  US  withholdings 
of  the  late  1980s  had  a  pemiaous  efiect  on  the  willingness  of  other  states  to  pay 
their  dues  fuUy  and  promptly.  This  year  only  10  percent  of  the  member  states  paid 
their  assessed  contributions  on  time.  By  undermining  the  financial  base  of  the  orga- 
nization and  by  giving  reform  efforts  a  bad  name,  the  US  withholdings  intended  to 
spur  the  reform  process  had  the  opposite  effect. 

As  the  US  works  to  get  current  in  its  financial  obligations  to  the  UN,  it  should 
also  encourage  the  Secretary  General  to  take  specific  measures  to  bolster  his  man- 
agement team.  One  step — mentioned  earlier — would  be  the  appointment  of  an  in- 
spector general.  A  second  initiative  would  be  to  establish  a  position  of  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Gteneral  as  the  UN's  Chief  Operating  Officer.  If  the  Secretary  General  is  to 
be  the  world's  foremost  diplomat,  trouble-shooter  and  spokesperson,  then  he  or  she 
is  unlikely  to  have  either  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  manage  the  UN  system  on 
a  full-time  basis.  The  current  practice  of  putting  the  UN's  chief  manager  at  the 
same  level  as  other  Under  Secretaries  General,  moreover,  does  not  give  sufficient 
status  or  leverage  to  the  job.  By  authorizing  the  Secretaiy  General  to  create  the 
post  of  Chief  Operating  Officer,  the  member  states  could  demonstrate  the  serious- 
ness they  attach  to  management  reform  without  amending  the  Charter. 

Streamlining  and  strengthening  the  secretariat,  however,  is  not  enou^.  Some  of 
the  most  glaring  administrative  weaknesses — the  endless  proliferation  of  mandates 
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and  units,  the  lack  of  clear-cut  priorities,  the  inhibitions  Ei^ainst  shifting  funds  and 
people  from  less  to  more  important  tasks,  and  the  need  for  a  sunset  provision  for 
programs  that  have  outlived  their  relevance — reflect  the  inadequacies  of  the  inter- 
governmental decisionmaking  process.  The  UN — like  the  U.S.  Government — ^has 
great  difficulty  making  choices  and  setting  priorities.  It  finds  it  hard  to  say  "no"  to 
new  initiatives. 

The  problem  is  most  obvious  on  the  developmental,  economic,  social  and  environ- 
mental side  of  the  house.  Here  the  183-memoer  General  Assembly  and  54-member 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  chum  out  resolution  after  resolution  calling 
for  new  programs  and  priorities,  while  rarely  eliminating  old  ones.  Intergovern- 
mental bodies  of  that  size  simply  cannot  make  hard  choices  among  a  range  ofiempt- 
ing  mandates.  Even  in  the  l3-member  Security  Council  it  is  easier  to  agree  on 
words  than  on  taking  the  actions  needed  to  implement  them,  but  at  least  the  mem- 
ber states  recognize  the  importance  and  consequences  of  the  actions  taken.  In  sev- 
eral cases  recently,  however,  UN  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping  efforts  have  been 
complicated  by  inconsistent  actions  on  the  part  of  a  UN-related  financial  and  hu- 
manitarian agencies. 

In  this  regard,  a  recommendation  put  forward  several  years  ago  by  the  United 
Nations  Association  for  reviving  ECOSOC  deserves  further  attention.  A  high-level 
international  panel  chaired  by  Elliot  Richardson  for  the  Association  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Governing  Board  for  ECOSOC  of  some  22  to  25  countries  that 
are  broadly  representative  and  include  the  world's  major  economic  powers  in  order 
to  provide  a  better  sense  of  direction,  priority-setting,  and  coordination  among  the 
agencies.  Earlier  this  Spring  ECOSOC  adopted  a  modest  reform  package  to  heJlp  ra- 
tionalize its  work,  but  much  more  can  and  should  be  done. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  UN  tends  to  work  well  when  there  is  a  rough  consensus 
among  its  member  states.  The  decisionmaking  organs  should  function,  as  the  Secu- 
rity Council  does,  to  enhance  the  prospects  for  agreement.  The  same  should  be  true 
of  efforts  to  reform  the  UN  and  professionalize  its  management  practices. 

There  has  never  been  a  lack  of  good  ideas  for  improving  the  administration  of  the 
UN.  What  has  been  missing  is  a  broad-based  political  consensus  behind  the  direc- 
tion, pace,  and  ultimate  purpose  of  reform.  States  have  talked  reform  much  more 
than  they  have  worked  to  build  bridges  between  the  developing  and  developed  coun- 
tries on  how  dianges  could  serve  their  mutual  interests  in  a  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fective UN  system. 

My  sense  is  that  the  Clinton  administration  recognizes  that  there  is  a  window  of 
opportunity  now  to  move  quickly  and  decisively  to  put  the  UN's  house  in  order. 
With  the  approach  of  the  UN's  50th  anniversary  in  1995,  amendments  to  the  Char- 
ter appear  mr  more  feasible  then  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Countries  large  and 
small  understand  that  the  UN  is  on  the  veree  either  of  a  great  leap  forward  or  of 
a  missed  opportunity  of  tragic  proportions.  Congress  shoula  keep  the  heat  on,  but 
it  should  not  do  so  with  the  failed  tactic  of  unilateral  and  illegal  financial 
withholdings. 

As  in  so  many  areas,  other  nations  are  looking  to  the  United  States  to  lead, 
though  not  to  dominate  or  dictate.  The  first  step  to  leadership,  of  course,  is  knowing 
what  we  want  and  how  to  get  it.  We  need  to  be  able  to  answer  the  inevitable  query: 
reform  for  what  purpose?  Our  efforts  to  improve  UN  management  should  be  based 
on  a  clear  sense  of  what  we  expect  of  the  organization  and  what  we  are  willing  to 
contribute  toward  it.  By  addressing  budgetary,  peacekeeping,  and  management 
questions  as  parts  of  an  integrated  strategy  toward  the  UN,  Mr.  Chairman,  your 
subcommittee  hearing  today  are  taking  an  important  step  in  that  direction.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  be  part  of  your  efibrts.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Senator  Pressler. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  will  be  fairly  brief.  I  am  going  to  submit  a 
question  for  the  record.  I  have  heard  a  lot  about  U.N.  involvement 
in  the  economic  and  social  sector  with  regard  to  improvements  in 
racial  and  gender  quality  of  the  environment,  et  cetera. 

This  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Luck.  Have  any  improvements  been 
made?  If  so,  how?  Specifically,  how  has  the  United  States  been  af- 
fected by  any  of  the  improvements?  Please  give  us  any  listing  of 
those. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

The  peacekeeping  and  political  work  of  the  United  Nations  has  so  overshadowed 
its  economic,  sociaFand  environmental  activities  that  these  sometimes  seem  to  con- 
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stitute  the  "forgotten"  side  of  the  UN.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  while  they  receive 
relatively  little  press  and  public  attention,  these  programs  absorb  the  bulk  of  the 
regular  UN  budget  and  of  the  outlays  of  the  array  of  agencies  and  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  UN  family.  Your  question,  Senator,  is  therefore  most  welcome,  though 
its  scope  defies  a  simple  answer.  The  Administration's  FY1994  request  for  $390  nul- 
lion  in  voluntary  contributions,  for  example,  covers  thirty-five  organizations  and 
programs,  most  of  which  aflect  the  issues  you  raise  of  environment  and  racial  and 
gender  equality. 

The  UN  Environment  Programme  (UNEP),  while  of  relatively  modest  size,  has 
played  an  important  role  in  facilitating  maior  global  environmental  conventions  and 
in  following-up  on  last  year's  ambitious  Rio  Summit.  Within  the  central  UN,  the 
Commission  on  Sustainable  Development,  now  completing  its  first  substantive  ses- 
sion, offers  hope  of  clearer  guidance  and  better  defined  global  priorities  that  will 
serve  the  twin  goals  of  environmental  preservation  and  economic  development.  For 
some  years,  the  UN  system  was  rightly  criticized  for  insufficient  attention  to  the 
ecological  impacts  of  global  and  local  development  projects.  My  sense  is  that  these 
objectives  are  now  in  better  balance  and  that  environmental  awareness  is  relatively 
high  throughout  the  system. 

Racial  equality  has  been  on  the  UN's  agenda  since  its  earliest  days.  The  pro- 
motion of  human  rights  and  fundamental  ireedoms  "for  all  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion"  is  enshrined  in  the  Charter  as  one  of  the  organi- 
zation's principal  aims.  Historically,  the  decolonization  and  anti-apartheid  move- 
ments gave  political  momentum  to  these  goals,  which  found  expression  in  the  UN's 
ongoing  efforts  to  codify  international  human  rights  norms,  including  against  racial 
discrimination. 

Gender  equality,  while  also  endorsed  in  the  Charter,  came  much  later  to  the  UN's 
action  agenda.  Many  member  states  continue  to  cite  religious  or  cultural  traditions 
as  justifications  for  maintaining  gender  barriers.  Women,  of  course,  do  much  of  the 
hard  labor  in  societies  in  which  they  have  little  political  voice.  The  UN  Development 
Fund  for  Women  (UNIFEM),  the  International  Research  and  Training  Institute  for 
the  Advancement  of  Women  (INSTRAW)  ,  and  the  UN  Population  Fund  (UNFPA) 
are  all  working — along  with  other  UN  development  and  human  rights  programs — 
to  promote  gender  equality  around  the  world.  Much  work  needs  to  be  done,  but  at 
least  the  critical  first  steps  are  being  taken.  The  UN  secretariat  unfortunately  has 
hardly  been  a  model  for  gender  equality  in  the  work  place,  though  a  few  women 
have  recently  received  high-level  posts.  This  is  an  area  that  deserves  continuing  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Administration. 

Individually,  and  in  the  aggregate,  the  UN's  many  programs  dealing  with  environ- 
ment and  racial  and  gender  equality  have  made  a  positive  difference  both  in  terms 
of  codifying  norms  and  of  implementing  steps.  Better  coordination  and  priority-set- 
ting, however,  would  have  added  significantly  to  their  achievements.  As  indicated 
in  my  prepared  testimony,  further  reform  of  the  Economic  and  Social  CouncU 
(ECOSOC)  could  help,  especially  if  it  encouraged  member  states  to  reach  a  meaning- 
ful consensus  on  a  finite  number  of  priorities.  The  advancement  of  these  goals  would 
serve  American  values  and  interests  through  fostering  an  international  system  of 
shared  principles,  more  open  societies,  and  more  stable  markets. 

Senator  Pressler.  Let  me  just  say  before  I  have  to  go  that  sev- 
eral years  ago  Warren  Rudman  gave  a  speech  on  the  floor.  I  believe 
it  was  Warren  Rudman.  It  was  back  at  the  time  the  arrearage 
issue  started  and  the  United  States  had  just  limited  their  civil 
service  to  a  2  percent  pay  increase,  and  the  U.N.  went  ahead  the 
next  day  with  an  8  or  a  9  percent  pay  increase  for  their  employees. 
That  is  what  touched  part  of  this  whole  thing  off  about  arrearages. 
It  leads  to  the  question,  what  does  a  Senator  do  to  get  some  reac- 
tion at  the  U.N.? 

Now,  the  State  Department,  I  think,  takes  a  very  soft  approach. 
The  people  who  really  speak  out  on  this  or  work  on  it  say  they  get 
reassigned.  I  know  Linda  Shinwick  at  the  U.S.  Mission  has  finally 
been  assigned  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions.  But  she  was  not  going  to  be  until  I  inter- 
vened and  until  others  did.  The  people  who  are  really  tough  on 
these  reform  issues  just  get  reassigned. 
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I  do  not  know  what  a  Senator  does.  This  morning  I  questioned 
Mrs.  Albright  and  she  said  well,  the  U.N.  is  slow,  we  cannot  get 
the  answers.  This  has  been  a  year,  almost,  since  we  have  asked 
these  questions.  What  do  we  do  in  Washington?  There  is  a  frustra- 
tion level.  That  is  why  we  sponsor  some  of  these  arrearages  or 
sponsor  legislation  that  there  has  to  be  an  inspector  general  and 
there  has  to  be  the  President  to  certify  that  something  is  happen- 
ing or  we  will  hold  up  our  payments. 

I  guess  my  last  question  is  how  does  the  Senate  effect  this?  Do 
we  just  sit  here  and  talk  about  it? 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  I  would  offer  a  suggestion.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  formal  communication  from  this  body,  and 
perhaps  from  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  the  Secretary  General, 
and  to  the  General  Assembly,  setting  forth  certain  matters  about 
which  you  are  concerned  would  not  be  appropriate.  It  is  difficult  for 
one  Senator,  one  Representative,  but  this  is  the  third  body  that  I 
have  testified  before,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  critical  mass  of  re- 
forms that  there  is  a  broad  consensus  about;  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  that  kind  of  communication  would  be  in  order. 

Ambassador  Spiers.  Yes,  I  think  the  only  way  this  is  going  to  be 
done  is  to  have  the  State  Department  instruct  the  U.S.  Mission  at 
the  U.N.  that  this  is  a  major  objective  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  have  to  make  common  cause  with  other  delegations.  There  are 
a  number  of  countries  that  have  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject, 
who  are  ready  to  move  on  it.  But  our  problem  is,  and  it  has  to  be 
at  the  ambassadorial  level 

Senator  Pressler.  That  is  right. 

Ambassador  Spiers.  The  problem  is,  the  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
spends  interminable  time  in  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  and  in  other  bodies.  But  these  management  ques- 
tions are  key  issues.  The  Secretariat  is  the  implementing  organ  of 
the  U.N.  It  is  the  body  that  carries  out  the  decisions  of  the  mem- 
bers. And  if  it  is  not  effective,  all  of  these  meetings  and  decisions 
add  up  to  nothing. 

And  there  are  real  possibilities.  Tom  Pickering  was  very  inter- 
ested in  this,  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  it.  And  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  other  Mission  leaders  who  did.  That  is  where  it  has  to  come 
from. 

Mr.  Luck.  I  would  offer  three  suggestions,  Senator.  I  appreciate 
your  frustration,  and  I  appreciate  the  intent  behind  your  legisla- 
tion. But  I  would  say  in  that  regard,  if  one  is  going  to  put  forward 
a  threat,  it  should  be  a  credible  threat.  And  for  the  United  States 
not  to  pay  any  dues  to  the  U.N.  at  the  time  when  we  are  putting 
so  much  weight  and  importance  on  the  organization,  I  do  not  think 
is  credible. 

I  notice  in  the  earlier  comments,  you  talked  about  voluntary  con- 
tributions. We  do,  obviouslv,  have  leverage  over  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. We  can  withhold  those  on  a  perfectly  legal  basis.  But  to 
make  illegal  assessed  withholdings,  I  think,  is  a  basic  problem.  So 
you  can  look  at  voluntary  payments. 

Second  of  all,  I  would  suggest  that  people  in  this  legislature 
reach  out  to  other  parliaments,  talk  to  people,  particularly  in  devel- 
oping countries,  other  parts  of  the  world,  get  a  common  consensus 
among  those  representatives  who  have  the  problem  of  appropriat- 
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ing  funds  from  the  various  legislatures.  They  may  all  want  to  put 
pressures,  so  that  it  is  not  simply  unilateral  U.S.  effort,  and  I  think 
that  would  be  well  worth  doing. 

And  third,  I  would  embed  this  in  a  positive  agenda  for  the  U.N. 

Senator  Pressler.  But  how  will  those  people  who  appropriate 
the  flinds  put  pressure  on  the  U.N.,  unless  they  threaten  not  to  ap- 
propriate the  fiinds? 

Mr.  Luck.  Well,  you  have  powers  of  appointment.  For  example, 
there  are  questions  obviously  of  the  selection  of  the  Secretary  Gfen- 
eral  himself  or  herself.  We  nave  questions  of  how  we  do  or  do  not 
cooperate  with  the  U.N.  in  many,  many  ways.  Presumably,  as  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  country  in  the  world,  we  do  have  some 
leverage  over  the  U.N. 

The  lack  of  progress  is  partly  the  fault  of  resistance  within  the 
U.N,  and  it  is  partly  that  it  has  not  been  a  high  priority  for  most 
administrations.  And  I  think  the  suggestions  of  my  colleagues  are 
well  put  in  that  regard. 

But  there  has  been  a  sense — particularly  when  the  withholdings 
were  in  the  late  1980's,  at  times  when  U.S.-U.N.  relations  were  not 
very  good — ^that  this  was  somehow  a  negative  effort  to  limit  the 
tj.N.,  that  we  wanted  to  make  it  smaller  and  cheaper,  that  we  real- 
ly did  not  have  much  faith  in  the  U.N. 

Senator  Pressler.  Well,  I  think  our  pulling  out  of  UNESCO  did 
a  lot  for  them  to  shape  up  some  of  the  waste  in  that  organization. 

Mr.  Luck.  And  that  was  a  legal  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Pressler.  That  is  essentially  what  we  did.  We  pulled 
out,  and  we  withheld  the  funds. 

Mr.  Luck.  Well,  we  did  not  withhold  funds.  We  were  not  a  mem- 
ber. And  if  you  are  not  a  member,  you  do  not  have  any  obligations. 

Senator  Pressler.  They  made  a  lot  of  changes  there  that  they 
did  not  make  before.  But  anyway,  we  could  probably  go  in  circles 
for  a  long  time.  I  want  to  thank  this  panel.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Ki:RRY.  I  think  it  is  important,  though.  I  do  not  want  to 
just  gloss  over  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  one  person  who  has 
testified  here  today  who  has  suggested  that  we  ought  to  withhold 
the  f\inds.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  testimony  even  from  a 
strong  critic  of  some  of  the  management  practices  has  suggested 
that  that  would  be  counterproductive.  And  I  think  it  is  important. 

Now,  I  want  to  work  witn  the  Senator,  obviously,  as  we  go  for- 
ward on  this  legislation,  to  try  to  fashion  a  strong  message.  But  I 
think  we  want  to  obviously  make  it  constructive  and  positive. 

I  do  think  that  Senator  Pressler  is  helping,  along  with  other 
members  of  this  committee  who  are  concerned  about  it,  to  provide 
perhaps  greater  impetus  than  there  has  been  focused  out  of  the 
Congress  recently.  I  think  we  all  ought  to  increase  our  pressure.  I 
think  Mr.  Luck's  point  is  a  well  taken  point. 

There  is  a  lot  we  can  do  to  underscore  the  seriousness  of  this, 
without  getting  into  one  of  those  positions  where  we  become  coun- 
terproductive by  simply  inviting  other  people's  pride  and  sov- 
ereignty and  personal  sense  of  propriety  to  be  insulted,  to  the  de- 
gree that  it  becomes  counterproductive.  I  think  there  is  a  way  to 
proceed  here,  and  I  hope  we  will. 

Again,  I  also  think,  Mr.  Thomburgh,  you  have  said  that  you  do 
not  think  these  amounts  of  money  are  really  that  significant,  is 
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that  correct?  And  we  are  not  talking  the  big  dollar  of  the  United 
Nations,  are  we? 

Mr.  'RiORNBURGH.  Well,  I  am  always  drawn  to  the  comparison 
made  between  the  regular  budget  and  the  peacekeeping  budget  of 
the  United  Nations  in  total  being  less  than  what  New  York  City 
spends  on  police  and  fire  protection  every  year. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point,  it  seems  to  me,  when  it  comes  to 
the  importance  of  these  operations,  and  their  absolute  dependence 
upon  these  treaty  obligations  being  honored.  They  are  not  going  to 
be  honored  with  enthusiasm,  so  long  as  the  environment  that  most 
of  us  have  described  here  today  exists. 

And  I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  now  is  the  time 
to  press  for  these  reforms.  You  have  a  Secretary  General  who  has 
stated  that  he  is  interested  in  reform  and  restructuring.  You  have 
a  vast  expansion  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  organization,  which 
makes  it  crucial  for  them  to  have  this  kind  of  financial  and  political 
support.  And  this  would  be,  in  my  view,  the  time  for  those  persons 
who  are  truly  committed  to  reform  to  make  their  wishes  known  in 
no  vmcertain  terms,  so  that  this  juncture  does  not  pass  without 
some  appropriate  response. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  I  could  not 
agree  with  you  mere. 

I  think,  given  those  added  responsibilities  and  the  other  discus- 
sions taking  place  about  financing,  that  are  also  red-hot  and  on  the 
table,  this  is  the  perfect  moment  to  simultaneously  press  those  is- 
sues. So  I  think  your  point  is  very  well  taken. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  for  one  sort  of  last  piece  of  input.  I  mean, 
we  accept — ^incidentally,  we  will  make  your  report  part  of  this 
record.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  it  there  to  add  to  the 
record,  in  conjunction  with  the  Finance  Report. 

[The  report  by  Mr.  Thomburgh  may  be  found  in  the  committee 
files.] 

Senator  Kerry.  But  let  me  ask  you,  barring  the  arrearage  issue, 
are  there  any  other  significant  points  of  leverage  that  you  would 
recommend  to  us,  or  that  you  believe  have  not  been  appropriately 
utilized  in  the  past? 

Mr.  THOR^fBURGH.  I  think  I  agree  with  my  colleagues,  that  a 
much  more  aggpressive  approach  out  of  the  State  Department  and 
out  of  the  Mission  would  be  in  order. 

These  folks  are  diplomats.  They  are  skilled  at  their  trade.  Diplo- 
macy involves  a  lot  of  niceties,  verbiage  of  request  and  demand 
that  I  am  not  very  skilled  at.  And  my  report  is  straightforward, 
tries  to  tell  it  like  it  is;  and  for  that  reason,  I  think,  probably  was 
not  as  well-received  as  if  it  might  have  been  couched  in  more  diplo- 
matic but  less  stark  terms. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  ratchet  up  our  concern,  as  the  major  finan- 
cial contributor  to  this  organization,  about  the  inefficiency  and  the 
potential  for  fraud,  waste  and  abuse.  I  would  think  that  the  pres- 
tige of  this  committee  and  this  House  permits  you  to  make  that 
kind  of  suggestion,  strong  suggestion,  to  our  State  Department  and 
to  our  Mission,  I  think  Ambassador  Albright  more  or  less  invited 
that  in  her  commentary  this  morning  by  her  emphasis  upon,  as  she 
said,  telling  it  like  it  is. 
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And,  as  I  say  again,  this  is  the  opportunity,  now  is  the  time  to 
try  to  take  that  position. 

Senator  Kerry.  Fair  enough. 

Mr.  Luck.  If  I  could  add  two  points,  Senator,  if  I  might?  One,  I 
think  it  is  very  important,  especially  with  the  new  administration, 
that  we  not  slip  into  the  bad  habits  in  Washington,  DC  itself,  of 
the  lack  of  coordination  of  U.N.  policy. 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is  that  the  U.N.  is  a  very  highly 
decentralized  set  of  institutions.  We  have  a  lot  of  different  govern- 
ment agencies  with  a  lot  of  different  interests  in  parts  of  the  U.N. 
system.  Sometimes,  the  message  from  Washington  is  not  at  all  con- 
sistent. 

I  will  not  go  into  a  lot  of  details,  but  you  know  cases  where  one 
agency  has  argued  to  sort  of  overlook  the  management  problems  in 
a  particular  U.N.  agency  because  it  is  interested  in  the  outcomes 
there.  And  this  sort  of  lack  of  coordination 

Senator  Kerry.  I  understand,  and  that  is  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Luck.  The  second  thing  is,  in  fact,  there  is  a  possibility  very 
often  of  building  a  very  broad  international  consensus,  if  you  go 
about  it  quietly  and  if  you  really  spend  some  time. 

Just  to  cite  as  an  example:  As  you  know,  now  in  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly there  is  a  consensus-based  formula  on  which  one  decides 
the  budget.  I  recall  being  in  a  meeting  with  a  series  of  nonaligned 
ambassadors  just  before  that  was  passed;  and  the  Indian  Ambas- 
sador getting  up  because  we  had  been  recommending  this  kind  of 
a  solution;  and  saying,  there  is  an  absolute  consensus  against  con- 
sensus in  the  General  Assembly,  It  will  never  happen. 

We  had  done  a  report  with  a  series  of  AfricEin  leaders  and  others 
signing  onto  it,  recommending  this  kind  of  a  solution.  The  State 
Department  took  that  and  other  materials,  sent  an  ambassador 
around  a  series  of  countries  in  Africa;  they  were  persuasive,  they 
got  them  on  board,  they  convinced  them  it  was  in  their  interests. 
Two  weeks  later,  the  consensus-based  formula  passed  by  consensus 
in  the  General  Assembly.  This  was  something  which  2  weeks  before 
people  said  was  impossible. 

So  I  think  one  should  recognize  that  these  things  are  not  beyond 
the  pale. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  appreciate  that.  I  must  say  to  you,  the  inter- 
national meetings  that  I  have  been  to  over  the  years  have  certainly 
taught  me  that  it  is,  indeed,  a  different  world  from  the  up  front 
rough-and-tumble  of  our  political  process. 

I  have  often  seen  that,  particularly  we  Americans,  approaching 
the  political  process  the  way  we  do,  we  just  look  at  things  through 
a  different  eye.  And  I  think  it  is  terribly  important  in  the  inter- 
national arena,  obviously,  when  you  are  dealing  with  181  different 
cultures  and  languages  and  outlooks,  you  have  really  got  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  that.  There  are  ways  to  work  consensus. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  there  are  high-spirited,  high- 
minded  people  involved  in  these  endeavors,  with  a  view  to  try  to 
make  things  as  good  as  they  can  be.  And  I  think,  if  brought  prop- 
erly into  the  process,  they  will  also  cast  their  lot  with  the  people 
who  want  to  change  things  for  the  better  and  make  it  work.  So  I 
think  there  is  a  lot  of  good  counsel  in  that,  and  we  need  to  do  that. 
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Again,  I  really  want  to  thank  you,  I  think  this  has  been  a  very 
helpful  and  important  hearing  this  morning.  And  I  know  your  time 
is  extremely  valuable,  and  we  are  very  appreciative. 

I  might  also  comment,  for  those  who  have  been  previously  in 
public  service  here  in  high  positions,  we  are  very  appreciative  of 
your  continued  input.  A  Tot  of  folks  kind  of  go  off  and  sometimes 
forget,  but  we  are  very  appreciative  that  you  continue  to  keep  your 
oar  in  the  water.  Thanks  for  being  here. 

We  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:42  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  10:04  a.m.,  June  17,  1993.] 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and 

International  Operations 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:04  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  F.  Kerry 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kerry,  Biden,  Feingold,  Pressler,  Murkowski, 
and  Coverdell. 

Senator  Kerry.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  meet  this  morning  to  examine  the  changing  role  of  public  di- 
plomacy in  the  post-cold  war  world.  I  suppose  it  is  almost  becoming 
trite,  but  notwithstanding,  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  on  this  committee  who  have  been  dealing  with  this  issue 
for  a  number  of  years  and  wrestling  with  the  appropriate  allocation 
of  resources  or  structure  of  our  public  diplomacy  efforts  would  ever 
have  imagined  that  within  a  span  of  a  couple  of  years  we  would 
have  witnessed  the  kind  of  changes  that  we  have  and  that  would 
be  presented  with  a  whole  new  set  of  questions  about  public  diplo- 
macy. But  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

The  liberation,  or  at  least  transition  toward  liberation,  of  soci- 
eties from  Warsaw  to  Vladivostok  has  obviously  freed  up  the  imagi- 
nations and  the  energies  of  millions  of  people  who  have  listened  to 
the  messages  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  and  Voice 
of  America  and  really  have  taken  to  heart  the  vision  of  this  coun- 
try, which  we  have  long  asked  them  to  do.  And  the  end  of  the  Su- 
perpower competition  which  dominated  the  Cold  War  has  now  al- 
lowed Nations  from  Africa  to  Asia  to  Latin  America  to,  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  take  control  of  their  own  development  and  destiny. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  responsibility  for  this  transition 
in  large  part  lies  clearlv  with  individuals  within  those  communities 
themselves,  many  of  whom  took  extraordinary  risks  to  bring  them- 
selves to  the  point  that  they  are  at  today.  Our  contribution,  though, 
has  been  several  fold.  In  some  cases  we  contributed  life  and  blood 
through  the  years  to  that  effort.  But  we  also  contributed  through 
our  institutions — through  our  ideas,  through  our  words,  and  we 
demonstrated  day  in  and  day  out  the  benefits  of  freedom  and  the 
value  of  democracy. 
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And  for  the  past  40  years,  one  of  the  principal  tools  of  that  effort 
has  been  our  public  diplomacy,  and  within  it  the  international  ex- 
changes and  international  broadcasting.  As  we  all  know,  academic 
exchanges  and  cultural  exchanges  have  been  a  critical  component 
of  our  eflFort  to  promulgate  or  disseminate  that  vision  that  I  talked 
about,  and  the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  have  brought  news  and  information  on  the  American  way 
of  life,  on  our  vision,  as  well  as  on  life  behind  the  former  Iron  Cur- 
tain, to  millions  of  people. 

We  have  heard  that  in  first-hand  testimony.  I  personally  sat  with 
Lech  Walesa,  with  Vaclav  Havel,  and  listened  to  their  own  per- 
sonal testimonies  to  the  power  of  those  voices  that  they  listened  to 
religiously  that  encouraged  them,  emboldened  them,  taught  them. 
And  I  think  we  can  take  great  pride  from  that.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  exchanges  and  this  broadcasting  have  been  effective  in- 
struments of  cold  war  policy.  The  questions  now,  or  two  of  the 
central  questions  are  whether  and  principally  in  what  form,  they 
can  play  that  role  now  in  this  new  post-cold  war  world  which  we 
are  still  seeking  to  properly  understand  and  define. 

Those  are  the  questions  that  we  will  examine  here  this  morning. 
Exchange  programs  have  had  very  wide  support  among  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  in  Congress,  and  I,  and  I  think  colleagues  on  this 
committee  have  been  among  the  strongest  proponents  of  exchange 
programs.  And  they  are  still  clearly  useful  instruments  of  our  pol- 
icy. 

There  are  many  of  us  here  who  believe  that  the  best  form  of  aid 
to  many  countries  is  not  to  see  it  seep  down  the  dark  hole  of  some 
administrative  morass  in  another  country,  but  is  more  often  to  see 
people  come  here  to  this  country  to  learn  at  our  institutions,  to 
work  within  some  of  them,  and  to  take  back  first  hand  what  tney 
have  learned.  That  experience  is  perhaps  more  valuable  in  many 
ways  as  we  talk  about  nation  building  than  anything  else. 

I  am  personally  concerned  that  our  enthusiasm  for  these  ex- 
changes, especially  since  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  progpram  of  duplication  and  redundancy,  of  emphasis  on 
programs  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  at  the  expense  of  programs 
in  other  areas,  in  a  lack  of  resources  to  expand  long-standing  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Fulbright  program,  and  also  in  administrative 
inefficiencies.  And  we  will  explore  today. 

We  are  in  tough  times,  and  we  have  got  to  make  some  touch 
choices.  Witness  decisions  made  last  night  and  yesterdav  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  And  we  clearly  have  to  decide  which  programs 
give  us  the  best  return  on  our  dollar. 

On  Tuesday,  Joe  Duffey,  Dan  Mica,  Senator  Pressler,  Senator 
Biden,  and  I  and  others  were  at  the  White  House  when  the  Presi- 
dent announced  a  long-awaited  proposal  for  consolidation  of  our 
United  States  international  broadcasting  efforts.  That  proposal, 
which  we  will  have  further  detail  on  today,  in  my  view  retains  the 
best  of  our  broadcasting  capabilities,  both  surrogate  and  national, 
while  also  ensuring  programming  and  operational  independence, 
though  I  think  there  are  still  some  questions  about  the  independ- 
ence issue  which  we  will  want  to  resolve  here  today. 

And  most  importantly,  and  I  think  not  even  highlighted  enough 
at  the  White  House,  is  the  savings.  It  is  an  important  savings  of 
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tax  dollars.  It  is  an  important  consolidation.  When  people  ask 
where  are  you  folks  in  Congress  going  to  save  money,  here  is  one 
of  the  places  we  are  saving  money.  And  we  will  be  saving  some 
$240  million  over  the  next  4  years  as  a  result  of  this  consolidation. 

Now,  I  will  say  that  I  wear  several  hats  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee. I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Communications  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  have  deep  concerns  myself 
about  extraordinary  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  tech- 
nology of  communications.  And  I  think  we  need  to  be  sensitive  to 
those. 

If  you  look  at  the  southern  provinces  of  China  today,  they  are 
covered  by  satellite  dishes  which  are  changing  the  order  of  commu- 
nications and  of  demand  and  need.  And  as  different  communica- 
tions become  available  to  other  countries,  we  need  to  have  vision 
in  our  thinking  about  what  our  needs  are  within  our  Governmental 
process  in  terms  of  communication.  The  world  of  videos  and  cas- 
settes and  of  instant  uplinks  and  downlinks  and  of  worldwide  expo- 
sure is  going  to  alter  the  politics  of  nations  as  much  as  perhaps  any 
other  event  of  recent  time. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Joe  DuflFey  and  Dan  Mica — Joe 
Duffey  of  USIA  and  Dan  Mica  of  BIB — ^for  their  leadership  in  help- 
ing to  broker  all  of  the  parties  with  respect  to  this  consolidation. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in  this  know  that  this  is  one 
of  those  areas  that  lends  itself  to  as  much  turf  consciousness  as 
any  within  Grovemment,  and  I  think  they  deserve  applause  for 
their  effort  to  help  quickly  bring  about  a  consensus  as  to  how  to 
make  some  difficult  choices  during  these  tough  times,  how  to  maxi- 
mize the  efforts,  historical  efforts,  of  some  of  these  entities.  So,  we 
look  forward  today  to  really  exploring  the  details  of  this  new  struc- 
ture. I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  record  a  statement 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Illations  Committee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Pell  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 

I  am  delighted  to  participate  in  today's  hearing  to  examine  the  United  States' 
public  diplomacy  activities  and  I  commend  Senator  Kerry  for  holding  it. 

I  have  always  believed  that  exchanges  and  international  broadcasting  form  an  es- 
sential, if  often  overlooked,  component  of  our  overall  diplomatic  effort.  As  the  world 
changes,  however,  these  programs  cannot  remain  static.  They  must  remain  dynamic 
instruments  that  the  United  States  can  use  to  promote  its  national  interests  in  a 
changing  world. 

This  is  not  an  easy  challenge,  but  the  administration's  recent  announcement  of 
its  proposal  to  consolidate  international  broadcasting  shows  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  meet  it  head  on.  In  its  outline,  I  think  the  proposal  is  sound  and  should 
enjoy  support  in  the  Congress.  I  look  forward  to  discussing  the  details  with  our  wit- 
nesses today. 

I  also  hope  to  discuss  the  future  of  TV  Marti.  I  have  never  been  a  supporter  of 
this  project.  My  colleagues  might  be  interested  to  know  that  TV  Marti  is  slated  to 
broadcast  from  2:45  a.m.  to  6:00  a.m.,  hardly  peak  viewing  hours.  However,  it  has 
not  been  broadcasting  since  March  because  the  dirigible  necessary  for  the  trans- 
missions crashed.  I  understand  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  this  has  happened. 
Even  when  TV  Marti  is  broadcasted,  its  signal  is  consistently  jammed  by  the  Cuban 
Government.  Moreover,  in  retaliation  for  the  TV  Marti  broadcasts,  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment is  now  jamming  Radio  Marti.  The  net  result  is  that  our  ability  to  broadcast 
to  Cuba  is  significantly  degraded.  At  a  time  of  fiscal  stringency,  I  hardly  think  that 
it  is  a  good  use  of  taxpayers  money  to  be  spending  roughly  $12  million  on  a  program 
that  manifestly  does  not  work.  I  am  considering  addressing  this  situation  through 
legislation  autnorizing  spending  on  this  program. 
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Senator  Kerry.  Our  first  panel  this  morning  will  focus  on  ex- 
changes. We  will  hear  from  Dr.  Charles  Dunn,  Chairman  of  the 
Fulbright  Foreign  Scholarship  Board,  and  Dr.  Richard  Krasno,  the 
President  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  Subsequently, 
we  will  hear  from  the  Hon.  Joseph  Duffey  and  Dan  Mica  the  Chair- 
man of  BIB,  relative  to  international  broadcasting.  Senator  Pres- 
sler. 

Senator  Pressler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  put  my  statement  in 
the  record  so  we  can  hear  our  witnesses.  I  would  say  that  I  think 
we  have  a  new  challenge  in  terms  of  communications  with  people 
overseas  and  throughout  the  world.  We  have  what  are  traditional 
exchange  programs,  which  are  very  good.  And  I  was  a  member  of 
one  of  those  programs  to  study  abroad,  and  I  know  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  was,  the  same  group  I  was.  But  there  are  certain 
groups  in  the  world  that  we  do  not  exchange  very  much  with. 

For  example,  Muslim  fundamentalists.  Impoverished  people.  I 
just  returned  from  a  trip  with  Senator  Specter  to  eight  central  Afri- 
can coimtries.  And  there,  it  is  very  difficult  to — it  is  not  the  middle 
class  thing  where  you  can  have  an  exchange.  China,  we  do  not  real- 
ly have  a  lot  of  Chinese  coming  to  stay  in  our  homes  and  have  an 
exchange.  The  Asian  tigers  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  knowing  a 
lot  better  in  the  next  few  years.  And  the  inclination  toward  ethnic 
cleansing  which  is  going  on  in  the  world.  As  bad  as  that  sounds, 
it  is  happening  in  some  countries. 

There  is  a  need  for  communication  and  for  exchanges  and  public 
diplomacy,  I  suppose  you  could  say.  So,  I  am  happy — I  am  going 
to  put  my  statement  in  the  record.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
my  friends  at  the  witness  table. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Pressler  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Larry  Pressler 

Thank  you  for  holding  this  irnnortant  hearing  today,  Mr.  Chairman.  Today  the 
world  is  a  vastly  changed  place.  Tnis  generation  of  children  will  not  grow  up  in  fear 
of  nuclear  war  vfith  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  European  satellites.  Yet  almost  one- 
third  of  the  world's  population  still  live  under  repressive,  totalitarian  regimes  like 
those  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  experienced  until  recently.  The  people  of  nations 
like  these  do  not  have  access  to  factual  and  unbiased  information  about  their  own 
countries  and  the  rest  of  the  world  because  the  Governments  of  these  nations  ma- 
nipulate and  control  the  indigenous  press  to  serve  their  own  ends. 

The  United  States  has  filled  this  information  void  for  places  like  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union  with  the  information  broadcasting  services  of  Voice  of 
America  (VGA),  Radio  Free  Europe  (RFE),  and  Radio  Liberty  (RL).  The  radio  broad- 
casts to  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  did  much  to  expedite  the  cause  of  freedom. 
In  fact,  the  day  Vaclav  Havel  was  sworn  in  as  the  President  of  a  newly  free  Czecho- 
slovakia, he  stopped  into  the  offices  of  Radio  Free  Europe  in  Prague  to  say  "thank 
you."  This  simple  gesture  spoke  volumes  about  the  impact  of  Radio  Free  Europe. 

As  the  global  political  climate  changes  and  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  our  free 
world  broadcasting  system  needs  to  keep  pace  also.  Recently,  we  have  discussed  sev- 
eral proposals  to  consolidate  and  streamline  the  international  broadcasting  network 
to  match  the  needs  of  the  post-cold  war  era.  Most  recently.  President  Chnton  pro- 
posed the  first  major  restructuring  of  the  VGA  and  RFE/RL  since  the  cold  war.  Po- 
tentially, this  proposal  could  reduce  the  current  total  budge  for  these  operations  by 
as  much  as  $150  million  annually.  Under  this  plan,  the  three  broadcast  services 
would  remain  separate  entities,  with  overall  control  by  a  new,  semi-independent, 
presidential-appointed  governing  board.  In  today's  discussion,  we  will  examine  the 
merits  of  this  proposal  and  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  will  say  in  closing  that  I  support  the  continued  presence  of  surro- 
gate broadcasting  services  and  the  VGA  in  areas  of  the  world  still  facing  repressive, 
totalitarian  rule.  It  is  the  people  of  these  nations  who  most  need  to  hear  the  voice 
of  freedom.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Senator  Kerry,  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Pressler.  Senator 
Feingold. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  hearing  todav  on  public  diplomacy  and  international  broad- 
casting is  indeed  a  landmark.  As  our  witnesses  will  testify,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  consolidation  of  our  overseas  broadcast- 
ing services,  I  think,  does  achieve  real  change.  It  marks  a  recogni- 
tion that  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war  must  come  a  dismantlement 
of  the  institutions  that  fought  that  war  and  may  no  longer  be  rel- 
evant. It  also  meets  the  demand  for  deficit  reduction,  and  exhibits 
that  this  administration  is  committed  to  good  policy  run  by  efficient 
and  cost  efficient  and  cost-effective  means. 

Our  overseas  broadcasting  apparatus  has  been  fraught  with 
redundancies,  inefficiencies,  malfunctionings,  and  sometimes 
irrelevancies.  For  this  reason,  there  did  have  to  be  consolidation. 
For  these  reasons,  I  chose  to  make  this  issue  the  subject  of  my  first 
bill  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  Senate  bill  51,  the  Overseas  Broadcasting 
Consolidation  and  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1993.  I  wanted  to  see 
the  termination  of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  elimination  of  an  unnecessary  new  radio  trans- 
mitter in  Israel,  which  the  Israelis  themselves  by  and  large  did  not 
want  to  have,  for  some  very  valid  reasons. 

I  had  also  proposed  in  the  bill  the  elimination  of  Worldnet  and 
TV  Marti.  The  major  budget  savings  will  come  from  phasing  down 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  and  abolishing  BIB.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  administer  RFE-RL.  In  fact,  I  did  have  the  chance 
through  this  committee  to  argue  time  and  time  again  that  although 
the  budget  of  BIB  was  only  $2  million  a  year,  its  function  some- 
times operated  as  an  impediment  to  change,  and  that  it  was  going 
to  be  difficult  to  have  this  kind  of  consolidation  as  long  as  BIB  ex- 
isted. 

I  was  very  pleased,  then,  when  in  his  February  budget,  the  Presi- 
dent included  the  consolidation  of  overseas  broadcastmg,  including 
the  ehmination  of  BIB  as  a  deficit  reduction  proposal.  He  even 
highlighted  it  as  an  example  of  a  Federally-funded  agency  which 
had  outlived  its  original  purpose. 

This  was  not,  as  all  of  you  know  now,  the  end  of  the  story.  The 
administration  became  the  target  of  a  rather  large  campaign  to 
back  off  of  its  proposal.  This  was  sometimes  discouraging  and  dem- 
onstrated to  me,  as  I  needed  to  learn,  that  there  is  no  cut  in  the 
budget  that  comes  easily,  because  there  are  interests  that  will  al- 
ways make  an  argument  to  protect  its  funding. 

I  do  compliment  the  administration,  though,  and  particularly 
President  Clinton,  his  USIA  Director  Joseph  Duffey,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  BIB,  Dan  Mica,  who  were  appointed  by  President  Clinton 
for  clearly  defining  their  goals,  digging  in,  and  pursuing  them.  For 
months,  I  and  my  staff  have  been  in  constant  contact  with  adminis- 
tration officials,  colleagues,  and  others,  working  to  bring  about  a 
consolidation.  I  am  pleased  that  they  have  crafted  a  plan  which 
will,  in  fact,  terminate  BIB  and  bring  all  the  U.S.  funded  overseas 
broadcasters  under  a  single  umbrella  at  USIA. 

RFE-RL  will  be  reduced  from  a  $200  million  annual  budget  to  a 
$75  million  dollar  a  year  annual  budget  in  fiscal  1996.  In  concert 
with  other  changes,  the  net  result  will  be  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
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as  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  will  save  $261  million  over  the 
next  4  years,  and  at  least  $137  million  a  year  thereafter.  In  9 
years,  we  will  have  saved  the  $1  billion  that  I  had  originally  hoped 
to  see  saved  in  5  years,  and  I  think  we  will  also  get  a  better  policy 
at  the  sametime. 

Now,  there  may  be  other  places  in  the  progfram  where  we  can 
achieve  further  savings.  Frankly,  TV  Marti  may  be  a  waste  of 
money.  I  will  be  carefully  scrutinizing  a  request  to  build  a  trans- 
mitter in  Kuwait.  And  I,  like  several  of  my  colleagues,  will  be  vigi- 
lant to  ensure  that  the  administration's  plan,  as  described  to  me, 
will  be  implemented,  and  will  run  as  efficiently  as  possible.  With 
the  structural  changes  in  place  we  will  be  able  to  make  rational  de- 
cisions on  how  broadcasting  resources  will  be  allocated  in  future 
years,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out  very  appropriately. 

So,  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  these  hearings. 
I  know  all  things  in  Washington,  D.C.  do  not  happen  this  fast,  but 
they  did  here  very  appropriately,  because  of  a  lot  of  hard  work.  So, 
I  congratulate  all  the  people  involved,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  tes- 
timony today  and  to  the  interchange. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Feingold.  Senator 
Coverdell. 

Senator  Coverdell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pass. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Krasno,  we  would  be  happy  to  welcome  your 
opening  statements.  If  you  would  like  we  will  place  your  full  writ- 
ten statements  in  the  record  as  if  read,  and  if  you  want  to  summa- 
rize, needless  to  say,  we  would  appreciate  that  and  move  into  ques- 
tions as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  W.  DUNN,  CHAIRMAN,  J. 
WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT  FOREIGN  SCHOLARSHIP  BOARD 

Dr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  Winston  Churchill  observed 
never  have  so  few  done  so  much  for  so  manv  with  so  little,  he  was 
not  referring  to  the  Fulbright  Program.  But  ne  could  have.  For  that 
program  beginning  in  fewer  than  10  countries  in  Western  Europe 
has  now  expanded  to  over  130  countries.  The  American  taxpayers 
have  only  invested  about  $1.45  billion  in  the  program  since  1946. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "I  will  stiady  and  be  prepared 
should  my  time  come,"  he  was  not  referring  to  the  Fulbright  pro- 
gram, but  he  could  have.  Because  this  program  has  produced  some 
200,000  alumni  now  in  over  130  countries  including  artists  and 
ambassadors,  poets  and  politicians,  professors.  Senators,  and  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  actors  and  attorneys,  publishers  and  play- 
wrights, both  Nobel  and  Pulitzer  prizewinners. 

When  the  Old  Testament  Prophet  Zachariah  said  despise  not  the 
day  of  small  things,  he  was  not  referring  to  the  Fulbright  Program, 
but  he  could  have,  because  the  Fulbright  Program  began  with  a 
small  idea  from  a  person  in  the  rural  movmtains  in  Arkansas,  an 
idea  that  has  now  received  financial  support  from  38  countries  in 
the  world,  we  receive  some  $60  million  estimated  annually  in  kind 
and  in  cash  from  foreign  countries  to  private  and  public  sector,  as 
well  as  from  the  American  private  and  public  sector,  including 
American  universities. 
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When  Victor  Hugo  observed  no  army  can  stop  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come,  he,  too,  was  not  referring  to  the  Fulbright  Program, 
but  could  have.  For  during  the  peak  of  the  cold  war  there  were 
13,537  exchanges  with  Iron  Curtain  countries.  And  today,  in  China, 
where  I  have  been  twice  in  the  last  6  months,  we  have  Fulbright 
professors  teaching  micro  and  macroeconomics,  as  well  as  Western 
style  journalism. 

The  Fulbright  Program  has  been  referred  to  as  both  a  national 
treasure  and  a  global  trust.  It  has  been  the  forerunner  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  international  attachment  to  American  higher  edu- 
cation, where  there  are  800,000  international  students  in  the  world 
today,  some  400,000  come  to  the  United  States  to  gain  their  higher 
education. 

Ambassador  Armacost  has  referred  to  the  Fulbright  Program  as 
the  most  successful,  farsighted  element  of  America's  or  any  Na- 
tion's international  cultural  policy.  We  might  conclude  then  that  it 
is  our  best  but  least  appreciated  export  and  that  the  Fulbright  Pro- 
gram yields  the  highest  dividend  per  dollar  invested  of  any  Amer- 
ican Grovemment  program. 

When  Solomon  observed,  "where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish,"  he  was  not  referring  to  the  Fulbright  Program,  but  could 
have.  What  we  need  now  is  a  vision  to  continue  this  progfram.  The 
program  needs  your  help. 

Some  people  have  described  the  future  of  the  program  as  death 
by  suffocation.  I  do  not  share  that  extreme  characterization,  but  I 
do  think  that  for  all  too  long  and  to  all  too  great  extent  we  have 
praised  the  successes  of  the  Fulbright  Program  without  appraising 
the  organizational  and  financial  constrictions  on  its  lifeline. 

Accordingly,  I  would  offer  these  recommendations: 

To  improve  the  policy  oversight  function,  I  recommend  that  you 
enact  a  congressional  charter  for  the  Fulbright  board  to  ensure  the 
congressional  and  scholarly  integrity  of  the  grantee  selection  proc- 
ess and  maintain  the  nonpolitical,  balanced,  representative  char- 
acter of  the  exchange  program  supervised  by  the  board. 

Second,  to  provide  for  proper  policy  oversight  of  the  proliferation 
of  exchange  programs,  I  recommend  that  you  consolidate  all  con- 
gressionally  mandated,  academic  exchange  programs  under  the 
broad  policy  oversight  of  the  Fulbright  board. 

Third,  to  give  the  Fulbright  Program  organizational  identity  com- 
mensurate with  its  international  prestige,  and  also  to  improve  ac- 
countability both  for  Congress  and  our  board,  I  recommend  that 
you  establish  either  a  separate  bureau  or  a  separate  deputy  associ- 
ate director  for  the  Fulbright  Program  and  also  other  exchange  pro- 
grams in  USIA. 

Fourth,  to  create  long-term  financial  stability  for  the  Fulbright 
Program,  I  recommend  that  a  Fulbright  endowment  be  created, 
and  that  the  Fulbright  board  be  instructed  to  engage  in  private 
fundraising  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  magic  and  mystique 
of  the  Fulbright  name,  which  is  used  worldwide  for  fundraising. 

Fifth,  to  enable  the  50th  anniversary  in  1996  to  be  appropriately 
celebrated,  I  recommend  that  you  provide  funding  to  enable  the 
board  and  USIA  to  jointly  plan  and  execute  a  timely,  worldwide 
celebration. 
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Sixth,  to  demonstrate  to  the  nations  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  remains  committed  to  this  national  treasure  and  global 
trust,  I  recommend  that  you  continue  your  responsible  course  of  in- 
creasing fiinds  for  the  Fulbright  Program  especially  for  students 
and  also  for  those  areas  and  regions  of  the  world  that  presently  are 
not  as  well  represented  in  the  program,  such  as  China  and  East 
Asia,  and  also  the  Muslim  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fulbright  Program  is  to  international  under- 
standing what  Handel's  Messiah  is  to  music — unparalleled  in  the 
complexity  of  its  score,  unequaled  in  the  simplicity  of  its  message, 
unexcelled  in  the  beauty  of  its  result. 

I  leave  with  you  the  challenge  of  providing  the  encores  for  the 
generations  to  come. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Dunn  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Charles  W.  Dunn 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  especially  pleased  to  testify  here  today,  because  the  United 
States  Senate  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  creation  and  evolution  of  the  Ful- 
bright Program.  Since  the  United  States  Senate  initiated  creation  of  the  Fulbright 
Program  in  1946,  it  has  earned  these  accolades,  national  treasure,  global  trust,  and 
the  flagship  of  international  scholarly  exchange.  Without  your  interest  and  support, 
this  pinnacle  of  success  could  not  have  been  reached.  Your  role  has  been  pivotal. 

The  Fulbright  Program  needs  help.  "Death  by  suffocation,"  though  an  extreme 
characterization,  is  a  view  held  by  some  about  the  Program's  future.  While  that  is 
not  my  own  view,  I  do  believe  we  have  been  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
about  one  of  America's  greatest  public  policy  success  stories.  For  aU  too  long  and 
too  all  too  great  extent,  we  have  praised  the  successes  of  the  Fulbright  Program 
without  appraising  the  organizational  and  financial  constrictions  on  its  lifeline.  To 
provide  my  own  characterization  of  the  Fulbright  Program,  I  would  like  to  pose  and 
then  answer  three  questions: 

( 1)  What  is  America's  best,  but  least  appreciated,  export? 

(2)  What  U.S.  Government  program  yields  the  highest  dividend  per  dollar  in- 
vested? 

(3)  What  should  be  the  future  of  the  Fulbri^t  Program? 

Concerning  the  future  of  the  Program,  I  will  close  by  offering  ten  proposals  for 
your  consideration. 

Before  addressing  these  questions  and  offering  these  proposals,  I  should  note  that 
the  Fulbright  Board's  congressional  mandate  under  tne  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  and  earlier  legislation  dating  to  the  Fulbright  Act 
of  1946,  is  (1)  policy  oversight  for  the  conduct  of  the  worldwide  Fulbright  exchange 
program  and  (2)  selection  responsibility  for  some  5,000  graduate  students,  teachers, 
university  faculty  and  professionals  annually.  These  Acts  of  Congress  have  made  the 
Fulbright  Board  the  only  agency  to  have  continuous  operations  responsibility  for  the 
Fulbright  Program  since  1^6.  We  work  directly  with  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (USIA),  United  States  Department  of  Education  (USED),  Council  for  the 
International  Exchange  of  Scholars  (CIES),  Institute  of  International  Education 
(DE),  and  with  many  others,  such  as  the  Fulbright  binational  commissions  in  some 
50  countries. 

1.  What  Is  America's  Best,  But  Least  Appreciated,  Export?. — One  European  Ful- 
bright administrator  recently  said  hi^er  education  is  now  America's  best  export. 
Ironically,  higher  education  is  not  thought  of  as  an  export  and,  therefore,  lacks  the 
appreciation  normally  given  to  a  product  with  its  impact  on  America's  economic  and 
political  well-being.  It  is  arguably  our  least  appreciated  and  most  underrated  export. 

Of  the  approximately  8(K),000  international  students  and  scholars  in  the  seven 
principal  host  countries,  some  400,000  or  one-half  of  them  are  in  the  United  States 
with  tne  remainder  scattered  among  Australia,  Britain,  Canada,  France,  Germany, 
and  Japan.  American  higher  education  ranks  first  in  the  world.  The  other  six  coun- 
tries have  ambitious  plans  and  programs  to  compete  with  the  United  States  and 
also  to  strengthen  their  economic  standing  among  the  world's  economies.  For  exam- 
ple: 

Japan  plans  to  boost  the  number  of  international  students  and  scholars  it 
hosts  to  100,000  by  the  year  2,000; 
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Germany  carefully  uses  its  scholsu-ly  exchange  programs  to  strengthen  the 
sale  of  German  products  around  the  world  by  oringing  students  and  scholars 
to  Germany  and  sending  them  home  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  German  prod- 
uct superiority;  and 

Britain,  openly  acknowledging  the  very  substantial  impact  of  international 
students  and  scholars  on  its  economy,  actively  recruits  stuoents  worldwide. 

Testifying  before  the  Fulbri^t  Board,  Librarian  of  Congress  James  H.  Billington 
put  it  tnis  way:  "what  can  be  a  more  faithful  projection  of  American  values  uian 
giving  the  brightest  individu£ds  the  opportunity  to  find  their  own  way  via  edu- 
cation?" In  this  sense,  the  export  of  American  higher  education  yields  incalculable 
dividends  by  training  the  mind,  in  effect  laying  the  foundation  for  a  pyramid  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  progress.  As  we  will  see  through  the  lens  of  the  Fulbright  Pro- 
gram, American  higher  education  produces  many  byproducts,  such  as  (1)  economic 
competitiveness  and  development,  (2)  cultural  awareness  and  understanding,  and 
(3)  political  development  and  stability.  For  example,  in  China  today,  Fulbright  pro- 
fessors are  teaching  university  courses  in  western-style  economics  and  journalism. 

(2)  What  U.S.  Government  Program  Yields  The  Highest  Dividend  Per  Dollar  In- 
vested?.— K  this  question  could  be  conclusively  answered,  the  Fulbright  Program 
would  compete  for  the  honor.  Consider  that  for  only  $1.45  billion  invested  since 
1946  these  dividends  have  accrued: 

•  200,000  Fulbright  alumni  in  130  countries  of  the  world  now  constitute  an 
international  network,  which  includes  Nobel  Prizewinners;  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winners; Heads  of  State;  Prime  Ministers;  U.S.  Representatives  and  Senators; 
Supreme  Court  Justices;  Governors;  artists;  lawyers;  doctors;  professors;  ambas- 
sadors; and  many  others. 

•  The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  Boutros-Boutros  Ghali,  heads 
a  long  list  of  Fulbright  alumni  at  the  United  Nations. 

•  An  estimated  $60  million  in  cash  and  in  kind  is  now  given  to  the  Fulbri^t 
Program  each  year  hy  other  governments,  as  well  as  by  American  and  foreign 
universities,  corporations,  foundations  and  alunmi. 

While  the  Fulbright  Program  has  one  primary  product,  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  as  stipulated  by  Act  of  Congress,  it  produces  many 
economic  and  political  bjrproducts.  The  Fulbright  Program  occupies  a  strategic  posi- 
tion in  the  giant  magnetic  force  of  American  nig^her  education,  which  attracts  stu- 
dents and  scholars  irom  around  the  world  as  illustrated  in  Mexico,  Japan,  and 
China. 

Mexico.  Dozens  of  former  and  current  cabinet  ministers  around  the  world  are 
Fulbrighters,  including  Pedro  Aspe,  Mexico's  Finance  Minister,  who  surrounded 
himself  with  fellow  Fmbrighters  to  advise  the  Mexican  government  on  economic 
reform  and  trade-related  matters. 

Japan.  Over  the  last  seven  years,  the  list  of  prominent  former  Fulbrighters 
has  included  seven  Diet  members,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
three  other  justices,  the  presidents  of  27  universities,  over  100  senior  executives 
of  major  business  corporations  and  more  than  30  ambassadors  to  other  nations. 
China.  Desiring  to  participate  more  constructively  in  world  affairs  and  to 
strengthen  its  own  economy,  China  has  signaled  a  keen  interest  in  strengthen- 
ing the  Fulbright  Program,  recognizing  that  it  is  the  most  prestigious  symbol 
of  American  higher  education. 

America's  former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Michael  Armacost,  himself  a  Fulbri^t 
alunrmus  to  Germany,  recently  referred  to  the  Fulbright  Program  as  "the  most  suc- 
cessful, farsighted  element  of  America's— or  perhaps  any  nation's — international  cul- 
tural policy.  Often  imitated,  but  never  duplicated,  the  Fulbri^t  Program  has  cre- 
ated an  enduring  legacy: 

(1)  building  American  knowledge  of  foreign  peoples  and  languages,  which 
strengthens  this  country's  capacity  to  participate  effectively  in  the  emerging 
international  community; 

(2)  fostering  private  institutional  relationships  between  American  and  foreign 
universities,  which  leads  to  joint  research,  furtner  exchange  and  creates  a  ripple 
effect  among  students  who  may  never  leave  their  countries; 

(3)  helping  to  expand  the  influence  of  the  American  model  of  higher  education 
and  of  American  research  methodologies,  which  are  admired  worlawide,  even  as 
American  technological  prowess  is  viewed  as  waning;  and 

(4)  creating  nearly  50  active  binational  Fulbright  commissions,  which  join  us 
in  afRrming  the  importance  of  peaceful  relations,  the  enduring  effect  of  edu- 
cation, and  mutual  understanding. 

Leonard  Sussman's  latest  book.  The  Culture  of  Freedom:  The  Small  World  of  Ful- 
bright Scholars  (1992)  documents  the  significance  of  the  international  network  of  ex- 
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change  program  alumni,  which  Danish  Minister  of  Education  Bertel  Haarder  de- 
scribes as  nthe  modem  world's  peacekeeping  forces."  A  recent  Pulbri^ter  from  the 
Caribbean  nation  of  St.  Lucia  details  a  personalperspective  of  this  network: 

The  vision  of  peaceful  and  cooperative  efforts  between  individuals  as  well  as 

between  nations  will  be  the  challenge  of  the  21st  century  and  beyond.  In  my 

simple  way,  through  the  opportunity  to  study  [under  Pulbright  auspices],  I  have 

been  equipped  to  play  my  part. 

Senator  Fulbright  himself  recently  emphasized  the  imfwrtance  of  a  network  of 

sensitive  and  sensible  international  leaders: 

Conflicts  between  nations  result  from  deliberate  decisions  made  by  the  lead- 
ers of  nations,  and  those  decisions  are  influenced  and  determined  by  the  experi- 
ence and  judgment  of  the  leaders  and  their  advisors.  Therefore,  our  security  and 
the  f>eace  of  the  world  are  dependent  upon  the  character  and  intellect  of  the 
leaders. 
America's  national  interest  and  the  interests  of  a  peaceful,  interconnected  world 
intersect  in  the  Fulbright  international  network.  The  case  is  compelling:  Among 
U.S.  Government  programs,  the  Fulbright  Program  may  weU  yield  tne  highest  divi- 
dend per  dollar  invested. 

(3)  What  Should  Be  The  Future  of  The  Fulbright  Program?.— "The  Future  of  the 
Fulbright  Program,"  the  subject  of  over  a  year  of  round  table  discussions  before  The 
Fulbright  Board  in  1990-91,  attracted  testimony  from  such  noted  authorities  as 
James  H.  Billington,  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  Stanley  Katz,  President  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  (ACLS),  both  Fulbright  alumni.  Published 
from  this  extensive  investigation  was  the  Fulbright  Board's  White  Paper  on  "The 
Future  of  the  Pulbright  Program." 

Too  many  demands,  too  few  resources,  was  the  principal  conclusion  of  the  White 
Paper.  To  continue  this  crucial,  but  long-term,  investment  into  the  21st  century,  the 
Fulbright  Proffram  needs  two  things:  (1)  adecruate  funding  and  (2)  refined  focus.  The 
conclusions  which  follow  are  drawn  from  the  White  Paper. 

Funding.  In  constant  1949-50  dollars,  the  Program's  annual  budget  has  only  little 
more  than  doubled  from  $6.8  to  $13.5  million  while  the  number  of  countries  served 
has  expanded  over  ten  fold  from  10  to  over  130. 

The  cost  of  thus  extending  the  Fulbright  Program  has  been  the  diminution  of  the 
award  itself,  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  the  entire  enterprise.  We  have  been  able 
to  ride  on  the  Program's  reputation,  particularly  given  the  increased  financial  sup- 
port afforded  the  Program  by  participating  nations.  Irreparable  damage,  however; 
will  result  if  this  problem  is  not  soon  corrected. 

Refined  Focus.  The  flagship  of  international  scholarly  exchange  is  a  victim  of  its 
own  success.  New  initiatives  and  targeted  programs  now  compete  with  the  Fulbright 
Program  for  limited  resources.  Thus,  product  differentiation  in  a  crowded  market  is 
an  urgent  need.  ACLS  President  Stanley  Katz  says  "a  redefinition  of  purpose  for 
the  Fulbright  Program"  is  in  order. 

The  roots  of  the  Fulbright  Program  predate  the  Cold  War.  Its  reputation,  the  ac- 
tivities and  prominence  oi  many  of  its  earlier  participants,  and  some  suggest,  even 
the  improvea  international  atmosphere  in  the  world  today  argue  for  the  long-term 
value  of  the  investment  in  international  networking  that  exchanges  build  so  well. 
Robin  Winks  put  it  very  well: 

What  tnen  will  the  (Fulbright)  Program  become  now,  with  the  Cold  War 
at  an  end?  Is  there  less  need  for  it/  Emphatically  No.  The  capacity  for 
human  beings  to  misunderstand  one  another  has  in  no  measure  diminished 
some  worry  that  it  may  have  increased.  Americans  must  still  go  abroad  to 
learn  about  themselves  and  their  country,  and  in  larger  numbers  than  ever. 
Scholars  from  'abroad* — an  odd  term  now  that  Canada  and  Mexico  have 
joined  the  Program — need  access  to  American  institutions,  far  more  than 
ever  before.  Even  if  it  cannot  be  quantified,  the  unquestioned  success  of  the 
Fulbright  Program  in  the  past  reminds  us  that  it  will  be  needed  fully  as 
much  m  the  future. i 

But  there  are  certain  basic  principles  that  must  be  reaffirmed  and  current  prac- 
tices that  must  be  reevaluated  as  we  do  so. 

First,  the  Program  is  a  long-term  proposition.  This  is  its  legislative  intent  and  its 
vision,  imperatives  to  demonstrate  its  eifectiveness  or  hone  its  results  notwithstand- 
ing. Stringent  mechanisms  of  accountability  will  diminish  the  Program  or  turn  it 
to  goals  too  narrowly  defined  or  too  short-term. 
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1  Quoted  in  Richard  T.  Amdt  and  David  Lee  Rubin,  The  Fulbright  Experience,  1948-1952 
(Transaction,  1993),  p.  474. 
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Second,  the  Program  must  stand  for  quality.  Our  efTorts  should  go  into  selecting 
the  best  minds  and  enabling  them  to  do  the  work  that  interests  them.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Program's  history  and  reputation,  and  also  makes  good  sense  in  dis- 
tinguishing Pulbright  from  the  competition,  which  increasingly  favors  targeted  or 
institutional  awaras.  More  than  any  other  single  action  that  could  be  taken  under 
current  budget  constraints,  allowing  the  balance  to  go  to  fewer  but  more  substantial 
grants  will  underscore  the  Program  s  prestige. 

Third,  geographic  or  country  distrioution  must  not  he  viewed  as  an  end  in  itself. 
While  ideally  it  would  be  good  to  cover  every  country  every  year;  we  must  not  try 
to  stretch  limited  resources  beyond  their  capacity  to  lie  used  efFectively.  Appropriate 
setting  of  geographic  and  country  priorities  must  necessarily  govern  the  Program. 

Fourth,  the  rrogram  must  embody  scholarship,  not  training  or  work  in  applied  or 
developmental  fields  however  valuable  these  efforts  may  be.  The  Program  is  too  small 
to  serve  adequately  any  serious  utilitarian  interests,  particularly  when  compared 
with  other  governmental  efforts  like  those  of  the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (USAID). 

Fifth,  the  administrative  apparatus  and  the  types  of  awards  offered  must  be  sim- 
plified. As  some  have  commented,  we  have  come  to  managing  a  process,  not  a  pro- 
gram. Reducing  or  eliminating  the  imperatives  discussed  above  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  the  Program  comprehensible  again. 

In  the  two  years  since  the  White  Paper  was  issued,  the  Fulbright  Board  in  concert 
with  USIA,  the  Pulbri^t  binational  commissions  abroad,  and  the  private  agencies 
which  assist  in  program  administration  have  taken  steps  to  carry  out  its  principal 
recommendations. 

•  The  decline  in  the  number  of  grants  for  American  students  has  been  re- 
versed, being  increased  from  500  in  1990  to  800  in  1993. 

•  Congressional  appropriations  under  the  purview  of  the  Fulbright  Board 
have  risen  from  $91  million  in  1990  to  over  $97  million  in  1993. 

•  Guideline  principles  have  been  formulated  and  issued  by  the  Fulbright 
Board  governing  program  planning  and  grantee  selection,  definition  of  a  loil- 
bright  Award,  ana  cost  sharing  with  foreign  governments  and  the  private  sec- 
tor. These  reflect  the  principal  conclusions  of  the  White  Paper  as  outlined 
above. 

•  Fulbright  Program  announcements  and  informational  material  have  been 
revised  for  greater  Program  visibility  and  more  eflective  recruitment  of  can- 
didates for  awards. 

•  A  study  is  now  underway  to  consider  improvements  in  Fulbright  stipends 
to  make  them  more  competitive. 

•  To  enhance  the  international  identity  of  the  Fulbright  Program,  the  Ful- 
bright Board  unanimously  approved  the  first  logo  in  the  Program's  nearly  50 
years  at  its  quarterly  Board  meeting  in  March. 

TEN  PROPOSALS  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  FULBRIGHT  PROGRAM 

Looking  to  the  fiiture,  as  this  committee  is  doing,  I  offer  ten  proposals  for  your 
consideration  to  strengthen  the  Fulbright  Program  specifically  and  our  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  activities  generally. 

1.  Enact  a  Congressional  charter  for  the  J.  William  Fulbright  Foreign  Scholarship 
Board. — I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  a  Congressional  charter  for  the 
J.  William  Fulbright  Foreign  Scholarship  Board  (See  Attachment  A).  Among  other 
things,  the  charter  would  ensure  the  professional  and  scholarly  integrity  of  the 
grantee  selection  process  and  maintain  the  nonpolitical,  balanced  and  representative 
character  of  the  exchange  programs  supervised  by  the  Board.  In  this  regard,  the 
charter  would  require  that  of  the  Board's  twelve  members  there  be  three  college  or 
university  presidents  or  graduate  deans,  three  alumni  of  the  Fulbright  Program, 
and  three  teaching  professors. 

2.  Consolidate  all  past  and  future  Congressionally-mandated  academic  exchange 
activities  under  the  J.  William  Fulbright  Foreign  Scholarship  Board. — There  has 
been  a  proliferation  of  educational  exchange  programs  created  by  the  Congress  in 
the  past  few  years  which  would  benefit  from  a  primary  identity  with  the  world's 
flagsnip  exchange  program.  Instead,  funds  have  oeen  diverted  from  the  Fulbright 
Program  itself  to  other  elements  of  USIA  and  to  initiatives  both  of  USIA  and  the 
Congress.  Just  as  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  North-South  Fellowship  Program  has 
operated  highly  effectively  over  the  past  15  years  under  the  broad  policy  guidelines 
01  the  Fulbright  Board,  so  can  the  Edmund  Muskie  Scholarship  Program,  both  of 
which  are  funded  under  the  educational  exchange  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Fuforight-Hays  Act).  I  believe  this  is 
equally  true  for  educational  exchanges  conducted  under  the  Freedom  Support  Act, 
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Support  for  Eastern  Europetm  Democracy,  the  President's  University  Student  Ex- 
change (1,000/1,000),  Samantha  Smith  Memorial  Exchange,  and  special  academic 
programs  in  East  Asia  (Tibet^  Burma,  and  Vietnam).  With  regard  to  the  Muskie 
Program,  a  clearer  identity  of  the  Puloright  Scholarship  Boaros  oversight  respon- 
sibility would  have  been  desirable  since  that  program  is  carried  out  unoer  the  aca- 
demic exchange  provision  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  over  which  the  Board  has  legis- 
lative authority. 

3.  Refine  USiA's  organizational  structure. — Since  the  Fulbright  Program  is  ai^gu- 
ably  the  most  presti^ous  program  administered  by  USIA  worldwide,  I  believe  it 
should  occupy  a  position  in  USIA's  organizational  structure  commensurate  with  its 
international  stature.  While  the  appointment  of  a  distinguished  university  president 
as  the  new  USIA  Director  will  benefit  the  Pulbright  Program  and  provide  tne  atten- 
tion within  the  Agency  which  it  deserves,  I  also  feel  that  long-term  changes  should 
be  made  to  secure  proper  organizational  identity  for  the  Program  in  the  future.  This 
restructuring,  whicn  would  come  from  existing  personnel  levels  rather  than  new  po- 
sitions, would  assist  both  Congressional  and  Fuibright  Scholarship  Board  oversight. 
Thus,  I  recommend  creation  oi  either  a  separate  bureau  or  a  separate  deputy  associ- 
ate director  for  the  Fulbright  Program,  under  whose  responsibility  there  would  be 
a  consolidation  of  all  past  and  future  Congressional  or  other  mandated  academic  ex- 
change activities. 

4.  Establish  a  Fulbright  Endowment. — ^An  endowment  would  provide  solid  finan- 
cial underpinning,  increase  the  Program's  stability,  and  reduce  the  Program's  long- 
term  costs.  Of  course,  this  would  be  a  challenge  in  a  stringent  budget  situation.  I 
envisage  an  endowment,  which  would  have  both  private  and  public  funds  and  would 
be  served  by  a  prestigious  council  dedicated  to  the  spirit  on  which  the  Fulbright 
Program  has  built  its  reputation  these  past  47  years.  While  there  are  many  models, 
including  the  Truman  Scholarship  Program,  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities, National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  and  the  Smithsonian,  I  am  uncertain 
which,  if  any,  of  them  would  be  the  best  for  the  Fulbright  Program. 

I  recommend  that  your  committee  endorse  the  idea  of  an  endowment  and  charge 
the  Fulbright  Scholarship  Board  to  commission  a  study  and  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  no  later  than  next  January. 
USIA  would  be  requested  to  provide  the  Board  with  necessary  logistical  support. 
Having  an  endowment  up  and  running  to  coincide  with  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Fulbright  Program  in  1996  would  be  a  historic  achievement  celebrated  here  and 
abroad.  I  have  already  asked  Ewell  Murphy,  our  Board  Vice  Chairman,  to  head  a 
working  group  to  begin  exploring  the  endowment  idea. 

5.  Encourage  Private  Fundraising. — Congress  should  direct  the  Fulbright  Board 
to  engage  in  private  fundraising  to  strengthen  the  financial  stability  of  the  Program. 
The  Fulbright  name  is  used  in  many  countries  for  fundraising  purposes.  In  some 
countries,  such  as  Korea,  the  name  Fulbrighter  is  actually  in  theu-  dictionaries. 
Ironically,  in  the  Senator's  home  country,  his  name  is  not  appropriately  used  for  pri- 
vate fun(taising  on  a  national  scale.  Foreign  governments  and  the  private  sector 
contribute  substantial  sums  to  the  Fulbright  lTX)gram  each  year:  Over  50  percent 
of  Fulbright  funding  in  Japan,  Germany,  Spain  and  Taiwan  comes  from  government 
and  private  sector  contributions.  We  are  overlooking  a  great  opportunity  at  home 
to  do  what  other  countries  have  already  done  for  this  American  program. 

6.  Support  a  Fulbright  Summit. — Congress  should  provide  the  Fulbright  Board 
with  funds  to  plan  a  meaningful  50th  Anniversary  Celeoration  in  1996,  which  would 
for  the  first  time  bring  together  Fulbrighters  from  around  the  world  not  merely  to 
celebrate,  but  also  to  create  a  new  vision  and  energy  for  the  Program  as  it  enters 
the  next  century.  President  Clinton  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  actively  in 
this  celebration  by  naming  several  leading  American  academics  as  Special  Fulbright 
Lecturers  to  represent  the  United  States  throughout  the  world  during  the  50th  an- 
niversary year. 

7.  Strengthen  the  Fulbright  Program's  Academic  Ties. — ^An  earlier  personnel  policy 
of  USIA  provided  for  the  recruitment  of  a  limited  number  of  cultural  attaches  at 
major  posts  abroad  drawn  from  the  American  academic  community  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  their  universities.  These  positions,  which  have  strategic  ties  to  the  Ful- 
bright Program  overseas,  would  enhance  the  American  academic  community's  rela- 
tionship and  support  for  the  Program  as  well  as  strengthen  America's  cultural  rela- 
tionships abroad. 

8.  Respect  Binational  Commissions. — No  element  of  the  Fulbright  Program  better 
represents  the  Program's  success  than  the  binationeil  commissions.  The  congres- 
sional charge  of  achieving  mutual  understanding  through  the  Program  is  evidenced 
by  the  large  number  of  countries,  now  nearly  50,  which  have  established  agreements 
with  the  United  States  to  conduct  the  Fulbright  Program  through  a  commission 
composed  of  equal  numbers  of  Americans  and  persons  of  the  host  country.  In  most 
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instances  our  most  effective  programs  are  in  these  countries,  and  they  also  are  the 
ones  with  the  most  ambitious  cost-sharing  arrangements,  private  and  public.  The 
report  of  your  subcommittee  could  acknowledge  the  importance  of  these  commissions 
by  paying  tribute  to  their  primary  importance  in  the  administration  of  the  Fulbright 
ftogram.  Commissions  need  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  legacy  to  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  in  the  Fulbright  Act  of  1946. 

Binational  administration  and  support  for  individual  Fulbright  Commission  pro- 
grams depend  in  part  for  their  success  on  neither  partner  government  throwing  bu- 
reaucratic roadblocks  in  their  way.  The  Commission's  diarter  is  the  Executive 
Agreement.  The  Commission  is  fiscally  accountable  for  its  actions,  but  once  funds 
have  been  allocated  to  the  Commission,  it,  and  not  the  American  Embassy  or  the 

eartner  government's  foreign  ministry,  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  its  Pul- 
right  Program.  Commission  and  host  governments  quickly  become  sensitive  to  For- 
eign Service  or  GAO  inspectors,  especially  when  the  commissions  already  have  peri- 
odic audits  by  commercial  auditors.  There  are  similar  sensitivities  if  an  overly  zeal- 
ous USIS  member  or  USIS  chairman  of  a  Fulbright  Commission  begins  making  uni- 
lateral program  decisions  reserved  to  the  full  board. 

9.  Increase  Funding. — The  White  Paper  of  the  Fulbright  Board  called  for  a  dou- 
bling of  Congressionally  appropriated  funds  for  the  Program.  Since  release  of  the 
White  Paper  two  years  ago.  Congress  h«is  provided  responsible  increases  during  a 
time  of  budgetary  restraints.  As  circumstances  allow,  funding  increases  should  con- 
tinue in  order  to  preserve  the  Program's  outstanding  international  reputation. 
Among  other  things,  increased  funding  should  be  targeted  to  further  strengthen  the 
student  portion  of  the  Fulbright  Program. 

10.  Provide  for  a  Line  Item  in  tne  Budget. — ^A  measure  of  protection  of  the  Ful- 
bright Program  as  well  as  enhanced  Congressional  and  Fulbright  Board  oversight 
might  be  achieved  through  the  mechanism  of  a  line  item  in  the  budget  for  the  Inil- 
bright  Program. 

CONCLUSION 

I  believe  the  Subcommittee  on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  International  Operations 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  send  a  signal  worldwide  that  America  recognizes  the 
continuing  importance  of  the  Fulbright  program,  which  has  historically  been  almost 
entirely  ftinded  from  U.S.  Government  sources,  but  now  as  a  response  to  its  vision 
and  success  receives  major  support  from  around  the  world.  Leonard  Sussman  in  The 
Culture  of  Freedom:  The  Small  World  of  Fulbright  Scholars  puts  this  momentous 
opportunity  in  perspective. 

Though  I  have  not  had  a  Fulbright  grant,  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  program.  I  knew,  on  tne  one  hand,  how  significant  the  changes 
are  that  the  Fulbright  process  has  wrought  and,  on  the  other,  how  little  rec- 
ognized in  the  United  States  these  ever-multiplying  achievements  are.  Only 
at  our  peril  do  we  continue  to  keep  that  wonderful  idea,  that  incredible 
process,  that  unique  networis  of  Fulbrighters  relatively  secret. 

Attachment  A 

Proposed  Congressional  Charter 

J.  William  Fulbright  Foreign  Scholarship  Board 

(Proposed  Additions  to  22  U.S.CA.  2456) 

The  provisions  of  22  U.S.CA.  2456  and  2457  pertaining  to  the  J.  William  Ful- 
bright Foreign  Scholarship  Board,  together  with  the  following  proposed  additional 
provisions  to  appear  under  2456(a),  constitute  a  charter  for  the  Board. 

(3)  To  consolidate  past  and  future  Congressionally-mandated  academic  exchange 
activities  under  the  J.  William  Fulbright  Foreign  Scholarship  Board,  the  Board  is 
also  authorized  to  select  participants  for  and  to  supervise  such  other  educational  ex- 
change programs  and  activities  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  designate. 

(4)  To  strengthen  the  financial  stability  of  the  Fulbright  Program,  the  Board  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  engage  in  private  fundraising  efforts  and  to  accept  public 
and  private  funds  in  support  of  such  efforts. 

(5)  To  ensure  the  professional  and  scholarly  integrity  of  the  grantee  selection  proc- 
ess and  to  maintain  the  nonpolitical,  balanced  and  representative  character  of  the 
exchange  programs  supervised  by  the  Board,  its  membership  shall  be  drawn  prin- 
cipally form  the  following  ranks:  three  of  the  twelve  members  from  the  ranks  of  col- 
lege and  university  presidents  and  graduate  deans,  three  from  alumni  of  the  Ful- 
bright Program,  and  three  from  teaching  professors. 
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(6)  The  term  of  each  member  shall  be  three  years,  with  the  terms  of  four  members 
expiring  on  September  1  of  each  calendar  year.  Any  member  appointed  to  fUl  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  a  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
a  member's  term  oi  office,  such  member  may  continue  to  serve  until  a  successor  is 
appointed  and  has  Qualified. 

(7)  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  Chairperson  and  a  Vice  Chairperson,  both 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by  majority  vote  of  the  members.  Subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  aaopted  by  the  Board,  the  Chairperson  shall  (1) 
call  meetings  of  the  Board,  approve  its  agenda,  and  preside  over  all  meetings;  (2) 
appoint  anainstruct  all  standing  or  apecial  committees;  (3)  prepare  annually  admin- 
istrative and  travel  budgets  for  the  Board's  operating  expenses  and  approve  travel 
of  the  Board;  and  (4)  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  Board's  authority  as  conferred  upon  it  by  this  Act. 

(8)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such  bylaws  and  regulations  as  it  considers  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  mnctions.  Such  bylaws  and  regulations  shall  include  proce- 
dures for  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  meetings  and  keeping  of  minutes  of  meetings. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Dunn.  Dr.  Krasno. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  RICHARD  KRASNO,  PRESffiENT, 
INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Krasno.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  Thanks  very  much  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  distinguished  subcommittee. 
We  are  very  appreciative. 

My  name  is  Richard  Krasno.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education.  Since  our  founding  in  1919,  HE  has 
played  a  fundamental  role  in  linking  the  United  States  higher  edu- 
cation community  with  every  region  of  the  world,  but  today  I  rep- 
resent not  only  tne  institute  but  the  Alliance  for  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange,  which  is  a  broad  coalition  com- 
prised of  61  distinguished,  nonprofit  institutions. 

The  alliance  is  dedicated  to  promoting  policies  which  promote  the 
growth  and  well-being  of  international  exchanges  through  the  col- 
lective experience  of  its  members  and  their  extensive  constitu- 
encies. These  networks  include  thousands  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  more  than  1  million  volunteers  and  professionals 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  institute  is  very  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  the  alliance,  and 
to  join  with  our  colleagues  in  the  international  exchange  commu- 
nity in  this  effort.  Further  information  about  the  alliance,  including 
a  list  of  its  members,  accompanies  my  statement. 

As  the  chairman  noted  in  his  introductory  remarks,  the  extraor- 
dinary changes  which  have  in  recent  years  transformed  the  global, 
political,  and  economic  context  for  our  foreign  relations  really  re- 
quire a  fundamental  reassessment  of  every  aspect  of  our  inter- 
national affairs  program. 

We  recognize  that  program  priorities  must  be  revised  and  re- 
sources must  be  reapportioned  in  order  to  meet  our  critical  needs 
in  the  1990's,  and  outmoded  foreign  affairs  activities  must  make 
way  for  those  which  can  further  our  national  interests  in  the  new, 
global  landscape.  We  appreciate  the  gpravity  this  challenge  places 
upon  the  subcommittee  and  the  many  difficult  decisions  that  you 
must  make. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  the  membership  of  the  alliance 
has  focused  on  these  issues  in  conducting  a  fundamental  examina- 
tion of  U.S.  international  exchange  programs  in  order  to  develop  a 
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series  of  recommendations  for  the  Congress  and  for  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. 

The  outcome  of  our  deHberations  is  a  white  paper  entitled,  "The 
International  Exchanges:  A  Cornerstone  of  Effective  U.S.  Economic 
and  Foreign  Policy  in  the  1990s,"  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  my 
statement,  and  I  nope  the  subcommittee  will  agree  to  include  the 
white  paper  in  the  record  of  today's  hearings. 

Senator  Kerry.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Dr.  Krasno.  Thank  you. 

With  the  remainder  of  my  time,  I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few 
of  our  kev  findings.  At  this  historic  crossroads,  we  find  a  set  of  crit- 
ical challenges  which  ought  to  guide  our  thinking  about  inter- 
national programs  so  these  programs  can  contribute  as  much  or 
more  to  our  future  as  they  have  to  our  successful  effort  to  win  the 
cold  war. 

Our  thinking  needs  to  recognize  that  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  domestic  and  foreign  policies  is  in  large  part  outmoded 
and  must  be  replaced  with  an  understanding  of  the  complex  inter- 
relations between  the  U.S.  economy  and  global  events.  We  need  to 
base  our  thinking  on  a  revised  concept  of  national  security  which 
emphasizes  economic  strength  and  the  power  of  ideas,  information, 
and  institutions. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  address  the  reality  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  bipolar  world  of  superpowers  but  truly  a  multipolar  environment 
which  requires  increased  international  competence  and  skill  as  we 
work  to  find  our  appropriate  leadership  role  with  a  bewildering 
number  of  international  partners. 

At  least  two  urgent  concerns  face  us  which  international  ex- 
change must  address: 

No.  1,  we  must  reinvigorate  the  U.S.  economy  so  that  we  can  be 
competitive  in  today's  global  marketplace.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  action  on  this  matter,  because  we  cannot  continue  to  exert 
world  leadership  without  a  healthy  and  prosperous  economy. 

International  education  and  cultural  exchange  programs  can 
make  fundamental  contributions  to  this  goal  by  enhancing  Ameri- 
ca's abilities  to  deal  effectively  in  international  markets  and  by 
building  close  ties  with  people  in  other  nations  upon  which  eco- 
nomic relations  can  flourish. 

No.  2,  we  must  do  everything  possible  to  ensure  the  success  of 
transitions  to  democratic  institutions  and  open  market  economies 
around  the  world.  This  remarkable  movement,  taking;  place  not 
only  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  NIS  republics  but  m  virtually 
every  comer  of  the  world,  from  Nicaragua  to  Namibia  to  Vietnam, 
requires  our  urgent  assistance,  and  the  U.S.  exchange  community 
believes  we  can  make  a  fundamental  contribution  to  this  effort  if 
given  the  opportunity. 

As  Dr.  Dunn  mentioned,  there  is  no  better  or  more  cost-effective 
way  to  nurture  these  transitions  than  to  give  people  first-hand  ex- 
perience of  how  democratic  institutions  and  free  markets  work  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  a  very  narrow  window  of  opportunity 
to  assist  in  such  democratic  institution-building,  and  we  must  not 
let  the  door  slam  shut  to  this  wind  of  change  throughout  the  world. 

In  order  to  meet  these  challenges,  we  call  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  work  with  the  leadership  of  the  Clinton  admin- 
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istration  in  defining  a  new  international  educational  and  cultural 
policy.  We  have  the  utmost  respect  and  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dents senior  leadership  team,  including  Secretary  Christopher, 
Deputy  Secretary  Wharton,  AID  Administrator  Atwood,  and  USIA 
Director  Duffy. 

In  our  white  paper  we  have  outlined  the  basic  elements  of  such 
a  new  educational  and  cultural  policy.  This  policy  we  believe 
should  be  based  on  an  explicit  reaffirmation  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  This  foundation,  es- 
tablished 32  years  ago  by  the  distinguished  former  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  is  one 
of  the  enduring  achievements  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  does  not 
require  major  revision. 

The  programs  established  through  the  act  are  extraordinarily 
flexible  in  meeting  our  changing  foreign  policy  goals.  It  is  our  rec- 
ommendation to  the  subcommittee  to  build  on  these  proven  pro- 
grams before  creating  new  ones. 

One  key  element  of  a  new  educational  and  cultural  policy,  how- 
ever, should  be  to  focus  more  energy  and  resources  on  American 
participation  in  exchanges.  If  the  United  States  is  to  compete  edu- 
cationally and  economically  in  the  world,  we  need  to  ensure  that 
more  Americans  are  able  to  succeed  in  a  global  setting. 

Consider  that  less  than  1  percent  of  our  undergpraduates  study 
abroad  during  their  universitv  educations,  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  them  who  do  study  abroad  study  in  a  few  traditional 
study  sites  in  Western  Europe.  Consider  that  while  more  than 
40,000  Japanese  students  study  in  the  United  States,  parentheti- 
cally bringing  more  than  $500  million  into  our  economy  to  meet 
their  expenses,  we  are  sending  fewer  than  1,500  of  our  university 
students  to  Japan  to  build  our  national  expertise  about  that  critical 
country. 

A  significant  part  of  our  effort  should  be  to  expand  American  mi- 
nority participation  in  exchanges  as  well.  Another  critical  compo- 
nent of  this  new  policy  should  be  to  address  the  urgent  need  to  pro- 
vide the  peoples  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  with  the  experience 
and  skills  they  need  and  require  to  develop  free  societies  and  mar- 
ket economies. 

We  recommend  that  additional  funds  of  at  least  $100  million  be 
authorized  specifically  for  the  newly  independent  States  and  Baltic 
republics.  We  note  that  there  is  broad-based  support  for  such  an 
initiative,  and  we  urge  that  proposals  such  as  Senator  Bradley's 
Freedom  Exchange  and  Training  Act  be  favorably  considered  by 
the  committee,  and  we  offer  our  expertise  to  the  subcommittee  as 
you  work  on  the  details  of  this  initiative. 

However,  even  as  we  respond  to  the  special  needs  in  Eurasia,  we 
must  ensure  that  we  remain  actively  engaged  with  all  regions  of 
the  world.  Our  long-term  national  interest  require  maintaining 
close  ties  with  Western  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
the  Middle  East. 

In  this  regard,  we  share  the  alarm  that  Senator  Pressler  men- 
tioned that  over  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  foreign  students 
from  Africa,  for  example,  attending  our  colleges  and  universities, 
has  declined  from  more  than  42,000  in  1982  to  fewer  than  22,000. 
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Serious  enrollment  declines  are  also  evident  among  foreign  stu- 
dents from  the  Middle  East  emd  Latin  America. 

Finally,  some  have  argued  that  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  We 
disagree  vigorously  with  that  assessment.  As  civilization  moves  fur- 
ther into  the  information  age,  the  worldwide  demand  for  education 
and  information  will  make  USIA  a  more  important,  not  less  impor- 
tant instrument  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

An  agency  with  USIA's  diverse  communications  capacity  has  ex- 
traordinary potential  because  it  can  integrate  traditional  exchange 
programs  with  innovative  technological  channels  to  enhance  edu- 
cational and  cultural  communication.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the 
mission  eind  activities  of  USIA,  together  with  recommendations  re- 
garding strengthening  public  oversight  bodies  and  other  critical  is- 
sues is  also  outlined  in  our  white  paper. 

These  steps  will  require  some  additional  resources.  We  cannot 
meet  Americans'  needs  for  international  skills  and  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  newly  independent  States  and  other  emerging  democ- 
racies while  maintaining  our  long-term  commitments  to  other  re- 
gions within  the  confines  of  present  funding.  We  are  therefore  rec- 
ommending for  USIA  exchanges  an  approximately  $275  million,  or 
current  funding  plus  10  percent  over  and  above  the  NIS  initiative 
discussed  above.  We  believe  that  these  funds  can  be  found  through 
the  overall  reassessment  of  international  priorities  now  underway. 

International  exchange  programs  are  an  inexpensive  and  tremen- 
dously cost-effective  means  to  achieve  our  fundamental  economic 
and  foreign  policy  goals.  Members  of  the  alliance  have  documented 
that  for  every  Federal  dollar  spent  on  exchange  programs,  as  much 
as  $12  are  added  in  actual  and  in-kind  contributions. 

Professor  Leonard  Sussman  of  New  York  University  described  in 
his  recent  book,  *The  Culture  of  Freedom,"  found  that  more  than 
$1  billion  in  direct  support  has  been  added  by  U.S.  private  re- 
sources to  the  Fulbright  Program  alone  since  its  inception. 

In  closing,  I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  the  institute  and  the 
other  members  of  the  alliance  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  the  leadership  you  have  pro- 
vided in  supporting  international  and  cultural  exchanges. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  allowing  us  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  recommendations  to  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Krasno  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Richard  M.  Krasno 

Thank  you  for  the  opp>ortunity  to  appear  before  this  distinguished  subcommittee 
to  discuss  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Government's  international  exchange  programs  and 
activities  at  this  critical  juncture  in  the  development  of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  am  Dr.  Richard  M.  Krasno,  President  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education. 
Since  its  founding  In  1919,  lEE  has  played  a  fundamental  role  In  linking  U.S.  higher 
education  with  every  region  of  the  world.  Today  I  am  representing  not  only  the  In- 
stitute but  the  Alliance  for  International  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange,  a 
broad  coalition  comprised  of  61  distinguished  nonprofit  oreanizations.  The  Alliance 
is  dedicated  to  furthering  policies  which  promote  the  growth  and  well-being  of  inter- 
national exchanges  through  the  collective  expertise  and  experience  of  its  members 
and  their  extensive  constituencies.  These  networks  include  thousands  of  colleges 
and  universities  and  more  than  one  million  volunteers  and  professionals  throughout 
the  United  States.  HE  is  very  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Alliance  and  to  join 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  international  exchange  community  in  this  effort. 
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The  extraordinary  changes  which  have  in  recent  years  transformed  the  global  po- 
litical and  economic  context  for  U.S.  foreign  relations  require  a  fundamental  reas- 
sessment of  every  aspect  of  our  international  eJTairs  program.  Program  priorities 
must  be  revised  and  resources  must  be  reapfx>rtioned  in  order  to  meet  our  critical 
needs  in  the  19908.  Outmoded  foreign  affairs  «urt.ivities  must  make  way  for  those 
which  can  further  our  national  interests  in  the  new  global  landscape.  We  appreciate 
the  gravity  of  the  challenge  this  places  upon  the  subcommittee  and  the  many  dif- 
ficult decisions  you  must  make. 

Over  the  last  several  months,  the  membership  of  the  Alliance  has  focused  on 
these  issues  in  conducting  a  fundamental  examination  of  U.S.  international  ex- 
change programs  in  order  to  develop  recommendations  for  the  Congress  and  the 
Clinton  administration.  The  outcome  of  our  deliberations  is  a  white  paper,  "Inter- 
national Exchanges:  A  Cornerstone  of  Effective  U.S.  Economic  and  Foreign  Policy 
in  the  19908,"  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  my  statement.  I  hope  the  subcommittee 
will  agree  to  include  the  white  paper  in  the  record  of  today's  hearing.  With  the  re- 
mainoer  of  my  time  I  wish  to  highught  several  of  our  key  finding^. 

At  this  historic  crossroads,  we  find  a  set  of  critical  challenges  that  ought  to  guide 
our  thinking  about  international  exchanges  so  these  programs  can  contribute  as 
much  or  more  to  our  future  as  they  have  to  our  successful  effort  to  win  the  Cold 
War.  Our  thinking  needs  to  recognize  that  the  fundamental  distinction  between  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies  is  wholly  outmoded  and  must  be  replaced  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  inexplicable  connections  between  the  U.S.  economy  and  global 
events.  We  need  to  base  our  thinking  on  a  revised  conception  of  national  security 
which  emphases  economic  strength  and  the  power  of  ideas,  information,  and  institu- 
tions. In  addition,  we  need  to  address  the  reality  that  it  is  no  longer  an  "us"  versus 
"them"  world  but  a  truly  multipolar  environment  which  requires  increased  inter- 
national competence  and  skill  as  we  work  to  find  mutual  advantage  with  a  bewilder- 
ing number  of  international  partners.  Two  urgent  concerns  face  us  which  inter- 
national exchanges  must  address. 

First,  we  must  reinvigorate  the  U.S.  economy  so  that  we  can  be  competitive  in 
today's  global  marketplace.  There  is  no  substitute  for  action  on  this  matter  because 
we  cannot  continue  to  exert  world  leadership  without  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
economy.  International  educational  and  cultural  exchange  programs  can  make  fun- 
damental contributions  to  this  goal  by  enhancing  Americans'  ability  to  deal  effec- 
tively in  global  markets  and  by  building  close  ties  with  people  in  other  nations  upon 
which  economic  relations  can  nourish. 

Second,  we  must  do  everything  possible  to  ensure  the  success  of  transitions  to 
democratic  institutions  and  open  market  economies  around  the  world.  This  remark- 
able movement,  taking  place  not  only  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  NIS  republics  but 
in  virtually  every  comer  of  the  world  from  Nicaragua  to  Namibia  to  Vietnam,  re- 
quires our  urgent  assistance  and  the  U.S.  exchange  community  believes  we  can 
make  fundamental  contributions  in  this  effort  if  given  the  opportunity.  There  is  no 
better  or  more  cost  effective  way  to  nurture  these  transitions  than  to  give  people 
first-hand  experience  of  how  democratic  institutions  and  free  markets  work  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  very  narrow  window  of  opportunity  to  assist  such  demo- 
cratic institution  building,  and  we  must  not  let  the  aoor  slam  shut  to  this  wind  of 
change  throughout  the  world. 

In  order  to  meet  these  challenges,  we  call  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
work  with  the  leadership  of  the  Clinton  administration  in  defining  a  new  inter- 
national educational  and  cultural  policy.  We  have  the  utmost  respect  and  confidence 
in  the  President's  senior  leadership  teemi,  including  Secretary  Christopher,  Deputy 
Secretary  Wharton,  AID  Administrator  Atwood,  and  USIA  Director  Dliffey.  In  our 
white  paper,  we  have  outlined  the  basic  elements  of  such  a  new  educational  and 
cultural  policy. 

This  policy  should  be  based  on  an  explicit  relation  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Culturd  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  This  foundation,  established  32  years  ago  by  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Chairman  of  the  Forei^  Relations  Committee,  Senator  J.  Wil- 
liam Fulbright,  is  one  of  the  enduring  achievements  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  does 
not  require  major  revision.  The  programs  established  through  the  Act  are  extraor- 
dinarily flexible  in  meeting  our  changing  foreign  policy  goals.  It  is  our  recommenda- 
tion to  the  subcommjttee  to  build  on  tnese  proven  programs  before  creating  new 
ones. 

One  key  element  of  a  new  educational  and  cultural  policy,  however,  should  be  to 
focus  more  energy  and  resources  on  American  participation  in  exchanges.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  compete  educationally  and  economically  in  the  world,  we  need 
to  ensure  that  more  Americans  are  able  to  succeed  in  a  global  setting.  Consider  that 
less  than  one  percent  of  our  undergraduates  study  abroad  during  their  university 
educations  and  more  than  three-quarters  of  them  study  in  a  few  traditional  study 
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sites  in  Western  Europe.  Consider  that  while  more  than  40,000  Japanese  students 
study  in  the  United  States  (bringing  more  than  $500  million  into  our  economy  to 
meet  their  expenses),  we  are  sending  fewer  than  1,500  of  our  university  students 
to  Japan  to  build  our  national  expertise  about  this  critical  country.  A  significant 
part  of  this  effort  should  be  to  expand  American  minority  participation  in  ex- 
changes. 

Another  critical  component  of  this  new  policy  should  address  the  urgent  need  to 
provide  the  peoples  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  with  the  experience  and  skills  they 
require  to  develop  free  societies  and  market  economies.  We  recommend  that  addi- 
tional funds  of  at  least  $100  million  be  authorized  specifically  for  the  NIS  and  Baltic 
Republics.  We  note  that  there  is  broad-based  support  for  such  an  initiative  and  we 
urge  that  proposals  such  as  Senator  Bradley's  Freedom  Exchange  and  Training  Act 
be  favorably  considered  by  the  subcommittee.  We  offer  our  exf>ertise  to  the  sub- 
committee as  you  work  on  the  details  of  this  initiative. 

We  are  also  encouraged  that  the  administration  has  agreed  to  continue  funding 
for  Title  VIII  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  research  and  training  programs  at  the 
current  $10  million  level.  For  both  policy  making  and  academic  purposes,  we  believe 
that  the  U.S.  Government  commitment  to  maintaining  and  strengthening  our  own 
American  capacity  to  analyze  social,  historical,  cultural,  political,  and  economic  is- 
sues concerning  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  should  receive  con- 
tinuing support. 

Even  as  we  respond  to  the  special  needs  in  Eurasia,  we  must  ensure  that  we  re- 
main actively  engaged  with  all  regions  of  the  world.  Our  long-term  nationed  inter- 
ests require  maintaining  close  ties  with  Western  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  American,  Af- 
rica, and  the  Middle  East.  In  this  regard,  we  note  with  alarm  that  over  the  last  ten 
years  the  number  of  foreign  students  from  Africa  attending  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities has  declined  from  more  than  42,000  in  1982  to  fewer  than  22,000.  Serious  en- 
rollment declines  are  also  evident  among  foreign  students  from  the  Middle  East  and 
Latin  America. 

Some  have  argued  that  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  We  disagree  with  that  assessment.  As  civilization  moves 
further  into  the  Information  Age,  the  worldwide  demand  for  education  and  informa- 
tion will  make  USIA  a  more  important,  not  less  important,  instrument  for  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  An  agency  with  USIA's  diverse  communications  capacity  has  extraor- 
dinary potential  because  it  can  integrate  traditional  exchange  programs  with  inno- 
vative technological  channels  to  enhance  educational  and  cultural  communication. 
A  detailed  discussion  of  the  mission  and  activities  of  USIA,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations regarding  strengthening  public  oversight  bodies  and  other  critical  is- 
sues, is  outlined  in  our  white  paper. 

These  steps  will  require  additional  resources.  We  cannot  meet  Americans'  needs 
for  international  skills  and  the  urgent  needs  of  the  NIS  and  other  emerging  democ- 
racies while  maintaining  our  long-term  commitments  to  other  regions  within  the 
confines  of  present  funding.  We  are  recommending  funding  for  USIA  exchanges  at 
approximately  $275  million,  or  current  funding  plus  10  percent,  over  and  above  the 
NIS  initiative  discussed  above.  We  believe  that  these  funds  can  be  found  through 
the  overall  reassessment  of  international  affairs  priorities  now  underway.  Once 
again,  several  specific  suggestions,  such  as  adopting  debt-conversion  financing  for 
exchanges,  are  included  in  our  white  paper. 

International  exchange  programs  are  an  inexpensive  and  tremendously  cost-effec- 
tive me£ms  to  achieve  our  fundamental  economic  and  foreign  policy  goals.  Members 
of  the  Alliance  have  documented  that  for  every  federal  dollar  spent  on  exchange  pro- 
grams as  much  as  $12  dollars  are  added  in  actual  and  in-kind  contributions.  Profes- 
sor Leonard  Sussman  of  New  York  University,  as  described  in  his  recent  book.  The 
Culture  of  Freedom,  has  found  that  more  than  $1  bUlion  in  direct  support  has  been 
added  by  U.S.  private  sources  to  the  Fulbri^t  Program  alone  since  its  inception. 

The  Institute  and  other  members  of  the  Alliance  want  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  the  leadership  you  have  pro- 
vided in  supporting  international  educational  and  cultural  exchanges.  Thank  you, 
once  again,  for  allowing  us  this  opportunity  to  present  our  recommendations  to  you. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES:  A  CORNERSTONE  OF  EFFECTIVE  U.S. 
ECONOMIC  AND  FOREIGN  POUCY  IN  THE  1990'8 

(A  White  Paper  for  the  Clinton  Administration  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  Issues  Relating  to  the  Reauthorization  and  Funding  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  Other  Federal  Exchange  Programs) 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  power  of  educational  exchange  is  the  power  to  convert  nations 
into  peoples  and  to  translate  ideologies  into  human  aspirations." 

—J.  William  Fulbright 

"When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  worked  for  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Fulbright.  There  is  a  scholarship  program  that  comes  his 
name  that  literally,  in  my  judgment,  has  changed  the  whole  direction  of  policy  in 
country  after  country." 

— William  J.  Clinton 

"We  have  to  patiently  sow  the  seeds,  assiduously  water  the  earth  where  they  are 
sown,  and  give  the  plants  the  time  that  is  their  own." 

— Vaclav  Havel 

"The  real  challenge  facing  the  United  States  in  the  years  ahead — the  same  challenge 
facing  every  other  nation — is  to  increase  the  potential  value  of  what  its  citizen  can 
add  to  the  global  economy,  by  enhancing  their  skills  and  capacities  and  by  improving 
their  means  of  linking  those  skills  and  capacity  to  the  world  market." 

—Robert  B.  Reich 
INTRODUCTION 

The  Alliance  for  International  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  has  developed 
this  white  paper  as  an  action  plan  for  fully  utilizing  U.S.  international  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  program  resources  to  meet  the  urgent  global  challenges  fac- 
ing America  and  the  community  of  nations  in  the  coming  years.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Clinton  Administration  and  the  United  States  Congress  to  aid  their 
efforts  to  revise  U.S.  international  affairs  programs  in  response  to  dramatically 
changed  circumstances  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  central  focus  of  this  paper  is  the  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA) 
and  its  flagship  Fulbright,  International  Visitor,  Citizen,  and  other  international  ex- 
change programs  whiai  arc  currently  undergoing  congressional  review  and  reau- 
thorization. However,  the  Alliance  also  attempts  to  consider  USIA's  activities  and 
programs  in  the  broader  context  of  other  federal  and  private  international  edu- 
cational exchange  and  training  activities. 

The  Alliance  is  an  association  of  sixty-one  nonprofit  exchange  organizations  and 
educational  associations  comprising  the  international  educational  and  cultural  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  whose  mission  is  to  formulate  and  promote  public  poli- 
cies that  support  the  growth  and  well-being  of  international  exchange  linkages  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE:  AN  EXEMPLARY  PAST  AND  A  PROMISING  FUTURE 

Over  the  course  of  the  20th  century,  international  exchanges  have  become  a  fun- 
damental pfirt  of  the  way  Americans  relate  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  there  is 
broad  public  support  for  them.  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  and  the  exchange  pro- 
gram which  bears  his  name  have  become  synonymous  with  long-term  positive  ap- 
proaches to  improving  international  relations  ana  mutual  understanding.  Hundreds 
of  less  well-known  programs  have  followed  in  its  footsteps  with  outstanding  success. 

The  record  of  U.S.  exchange  programs  in  developing  global  leadership  is  extraor- 
dinary. Besides  Alexandre  Yakovlev,  who  masterminded  much  of  Mickael 
Gorbachev's  reform  program,  Corazon  Aquino,  who  led  the  Philippines  out  of  dicta- 
torship and  chaos,  and  Oscar  Arias  Sanchez,  who  played  a  critical  role  in  resolving 
the  crisis  in  Central  America,  more  than  150  current  and  former  heads  of  govern- 
ment have  participated  in  exchanges  with  the  United  States.  More  than  200,000  for- 
eign nationals  have  participated  in  the  Fulbright  program,  many  of  them  now  hold- 
ing senior  and  influential  positions  in  government,  business,  and  education. 

International  exchange  enjoys  broaa  support  by  the  American  people.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  focus  group  discussions  conducted  by  the 
Roosevelt  Center  for  American  Policy  Studies  on  citizen  attitudes  about  mter- 
national  relations.  In  its  report.  Reluctant  Internationalists:  U.S.  Citizens  and  For- 
eign Policy,  the  Center  noted  the  unprompted  "call  for  increased  international  cul- 
tural exchanges  with  *  *  *  foreign  peoples  was  consistent  and  striking,"  suggesting 
the  need  for  more  exchanges  "as  hotn  a  means  of  increasing  Americans  understand- 
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ing  and  involvement  in  foreign  affairs,  and  as  a  means  of  improving  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  and  the  world." 

Perhaps  an  even  stronger  measure  of  the  broad  support  for  exchanges  in  this 
country  is  the  extent  to  which  the  private  sector  contributes  in  matching  federal  in- 
vestments: at  least  $12  in  direct  and  in-kind  contributions  for  each  $1  invested  in 
USIA-administered  exchange  programs  alone.  According  to  New  York  University 
Professor  Leonard  R.  Sussman,  for  just  the  Fulbright  Program,  over  $1  billion  of  di- 
rect support  has  been  added  to  the  U.S.  Government's  funding  since  its  inception. 

CHALLENGES  OF  THE  CHANGING  GLOBAL  CONTEXT 

Five  fundamental  considerations,  we  believe,  must  guide  our  thinking  about  the 
future  of  the  federal  international  exchange  programs: 

•  The  most  important  issue  facing  America  today  is  rebuilding  our  economy 
and  social  fabric,  without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain  a  leadership  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  Exchanges  ctm  make  important  contributions  to  achieving 
both  goals  bv  increasing  global  awareness  and  needed  economic,  educational, 
and  cultural  links. 

•  Urgent  issues  around  the  world  require  immediate  attention,  among  them 
the  precarious  transitions  to  democracy  and  open  economies  taking  place 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  fundamental  threats  to  health  and  the  environ- 
ment that  require  unprecedented  cooperation  among  nations. 

•  The  emei^ng  global  economy  has  made  the  traditional  distinction  between 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  entirely  outmoded.  Just  as  we  cannot  exert  influ- 
ence on  global  events  without  a  strong  economy  and  dynamic  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  the  future  of  America's  people,  particularly  its  young,  cannot  be 
assured  without  preparing  them  to  be  successful  and  productive  in  the  global 
economic  environment. 

•  The  Cold  War  concept  of  national  security  is  also  out-moded  and  must  be 
broadened  and  rebalanced  in  order  to  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  economic 
strength  and  the  power  of  American  culture,  ideas,  and  institutions. 

•  The  change  from  a  bipolar  to  a  multipolar  international  context  recjuires 
new  approaches  to  American  leadership  built  upon  the  strength  of  our  values, 
ideas,  and  free  democratic  institutions.  Our  success  will  rely  on  developing  new 
cooperative  relationships  based  on  mutual  advantage  with  a  fluid  and  diverse 
set  of  international  players. 

TOWARD  A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  POLICY 

In  order  for  international  exchange  programs  to  address  these  fundamented  ched- 
lenges,  a  vigorous  new  educational  and  cultural  policy  is  needed.  This  policy  should 
be  built  around  the  following  points: 

•  The  foundation  laid  by  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act, 
as  envisioned  by  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  his  proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the 
enduring  achievements  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Tlie  programs  resulting  from  this 
historic  initiative  do  not  require  major  revision;  however,  they  do  require  reaf- 
flrmation  and  enhanced  political  and  flnancial  support. 

•  Much  higher  priority  needs  to  be  placed  on  utilizing  exchange  programs  to 
build  the  international  skills  Americans  need  to  succeed  in  the  global  market- 
place. At  this  point  in  history,  we  should  be  investing  at  least  as  much  in  learn- 
ing about  other  nations  as  we  do  in  teaching  them  ^x)ut  us.  In  actual  fact,  op- 
portunities for  Americans  lag  far  behind.  We  note,  for  instance,  that  currently 
more  than  40,000  Japanese  university  students  are  studjdng  in  the  United 
States  while  fewer  than  1,500  American  university  students  are  studying  in 
Japan.  In  this  connection,  the  Alliance  strongly  welcomes  the  creation  of  the 
David  Boren  National  Security  Education  Program. 

•  Resources  need  to  be  redeployed  from  outmoded  international  affairs  activi- 
ties, such  as  certain  broadcasting  activities  used  to  fl^ht  the  Cold  War,  to  ex- 
change programs  in  order  to  bund  the  kind  of  endunng  human  relationships 
without  wmch  a  new  international  order  will  remain  only  a  dream.  Urgent 
needs,  such  as  supplying  the  know-how  needed  in  transitional  democracies  to 
successfully  estabhsh  market  systems  and  free  institutions,  also  require  expan- 
sion of  exchange  programs. 

•  More  effective  leadership  and  coordination  is  needed  across  federal  agen- 
cies to  avoid  fragmentation  and  ensure  that  international  exchange  and  train- 
ing programs  and  policies  complement  and  enhance  rather  than  compete  or  con- 
flict with  one  another.  In  our  view,  this  leadership  should  come  from  the  White 
House  and  the  primary  coordination  role  should  be  played  by  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 
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•  A  renewed  partnership  between  government  and  the  private  sector  is  need- 
ed in  order  to  capitalize  on  our  weeiTth  of  world-renowned  educational  institu- 
tions, nonprofit  educational  and  cultural  organizations,  and  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions. Such  a  partnership  must  include  regulatory  poUcies  that  encourage  and 
promote  international  exchange  activity. 

•  Traditional  exchange  programs  need  to  be  complemented  and  enhanced 
with  more  creative,  innovative  use  of  new  technological  forms  of  international 
communication.  While  there  is  no  substitute  for  face  to  face  contact  and  pref- 
erably inunersion  in  other  cultures,  modem  conununications  can  make  triem 
more  efTective  and  can  make  a  critical  contribution,  above  all,  to  maintaining 
and  reinforcing  relationships  established  during  the  direct  exchange  process. 

A  USIA  FOR  THE  1990'S 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  must  play  a  central  role  in  implementing  a  new  edu- 
cational and  cultural  policy.  Some  argue  that  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  USIA 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  The  Alliance's  members  disagree  with  this  assessment. 
As  human  civilization  moves  deeper  into  the  Information  Age,  as  the  demand  for 
education  and  information  increases  around  the  globe,  and  as  the  power  of  U.S. 
ideas  and  institutions  promises  to  play  an  increasing  role  in  achievuig  our  objec- 
tives, USIA  is  poised  to  be  a  much  more  important  foreign  policy  asset  for  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

We  believe  that  USIA's  dual  mission,  to  "tell  America's  story  to  the  world"  (includ- 
ing public  relations  activities  in  support  of  U.S.  policies  and  general  information  ac- 
tivities), and  to  promote  lon^-term  educational  and  cultural  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations,  remains  critical  to  U.S.  national  interests.  While 
these  two  dimensions  of  USIA's  mission  by  their  nature  exist  in  creative  tension 
with  each  other  (and  on  occasion  have  been  at  odds),  they  can  and  should  be  com- 
plementary components  of  an  effective  foreign  policy  for  the  1990's.  Both  the  success 
of  current  U.S.  policy  and  the  long-term  needs  of  U.S.  educational  and  cultural  insti- 
tutions depend  on  the  global  infrastructure  of  USIS  posts,  people,  and  information 
resources  that  USIA  provides  for  the  government  tma  private  sector  alike.  Keeping 
their  respective  needs  in  balance  primarily  requires  skilled  handling  on  the  part  of 
USIA's  leadership,  together  with  carefiil  congressional  and  public  oversight  to  en- 
sure that  the  two  functions  are  carefully  distinguished.  If  rigorously  implemented, 
the  statutory  Charter  for  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  AJfairs  exchange 
programs  provides  a  sound  foundation  for  maintaining  their  integrity. 

Fulfilling  its  dual  mission  in  the  world  of  the  1990's,  however,  will  require  signifi- 
cant readjustments  in  Agency  organization,  priorities,  and  programs,  especially  in 
meeting  priority  tasks  of  increasing  educational  opportunities  abroad  for  Americans 
and  expanding  exchanges  to  support  transitions  to  democratic  societies  and  market 
economics  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle 
East. 

As  the  Alliance's  members  view  USIA's  responsibilities  in  relation  to  international 
exchange  activities,  we  believe  the  Agency  has  four  fundamental  dimensions:  stew- 
ardship, facilitation,  regulation,  and  coordination. 

Stewardship. — Congress  has  entrusted  USIA  with  several  cornerstone  federal  ex- 
change activities  including  the  Fulbright,  International  Visitor,  Humphrey,  Citizen 
Exchange,  and  Muskie  programs,  and  other  valuable  related  activities,  such  as  the 
Nationfu  Endowment  for  Democracy,  and  the  East-West  Center.  In  every  case,  these 
programs  involve  well-established  public-private  partnerships  and  significant  cost- 
sharing. 

The  most  critical  stewardship  task  USIA  must  meet  in  managing  its  major  ex- 
change programs  is  ensuring  that  their  integrity  is  maintained.  Essential  to  this  is 
a  respect  for  the  distinction  between  the  Agency's  short-term  information  and  policy 
support  functions  and  its  long-term  educational  and  cultural  activities. 

A  second  critical  task  is  to  define  and  maintain  a  delicate  series  of  balances — ^bal- 
ance among  world  regions,  between  U.S.  and  foreign  participants,  and  diversity  in 
the  American  participant  profile. 

In  the  first  case,  USIA  needs  to  carefully  deploy  its  resources  so  as  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  particular  world  regions  (such  as  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Islamic  countries  today)  which  may  demand  urgent  attention  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, while  maintaining  long-term  relationships  with  other  regions.  This  means 
maintaining  adequate  program  levels  and  missions  in  all  countries,  including  those 
of  Western  Europe  where  critical  long-term  U.S.  interests  will  remain. 

The  second  instance  involves  deploying  resources  to  both  provide  programs  for  fu- 
ture foreign  leaders  while  imparting  greater  international  skills  to  America's  future 
leaders  who  more  than  ever  must  be  able  to  work  effectively  in  the  global  maricet- 
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Xlaoe,  whether  as  diplomats,  executives,  professionals,  educators,  artists,  or  soldiers, 
.lliance  members  believe  USIA  needs  to  significantly  increase  resources  for  edu- 
cational oppwrtunities  abroad  for  all  Americans,  but  particularly  the  young.  Cur- 
rently, fewer  than  one  percent  of  U.S.  undei^aduates  study  abroad.  Most  oi  these 
continue  to  be  social  science  and  humanities  students,  even  though  international 
skills  are  now  needed  in  virtually  all  professions.  More  than  three  quarters  of  these 
students  continue  to  go  to  a  few  nations  in  Western  Europe  even  tnough  Asia  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  of  growing  importance  to  our  economy.  Comparatively 
small  numbers  of  secondary  school  students  participate  in  youth  exchanges.  It 
should  be  a  high  priority  of  a  new  educational  and  cultural  policy  to  expand  the 
number  of  students  going  abroad  and  to  diversify  the  locations  to  which  they  are 
going  and  the  fields  oT  their  studies. 

The  third  critical  need  is  to  promote  diversity  within  the  profile  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion to  ensure  that  a  full  spectrum  of  American  society  is  able  to  benefit  from 
USIA's  programs.  Equality  of  opportunity  should  be  the  goal  in  conducting  federally- 
supported  exchange  programs.  Utilization  of  self-financed  programs  within  the  pri- 
vate sector,  such  as  employment-based  exchanges,  can  make  important  contribu- 
tions to  this  goal  and  should  be  encouraged.  Serious  shortcomings  remain  in  this 
area  which  require  immediate  attention. 

Facilitation. — USIA's  assistance  is  needed  by  the  private  sector  in  conducting  the 
vast  array  of  exchange  programs  which  are  undertasen  without  direct  federal  sup- 
port. 

In  this  regard  it  is  worth  noting  that,  according  to  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation data,  less  than  two  percent  of  foreign  students  attending  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities  receive  their  principal  source  of  support  from  the  federal  government. 
These  exchanges  have  an  enormous  educational  and  cultural  value  as  well  as  pro- 
nounced economic  impact.  The  Department  of  Commerce  estimated  in  1990  that  for- 
eign students  attending  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  brought  more  than  $5  billion 
into  the  United  States.  Programs  for  Japanese  students  alone  bring  more  $.5  billion 
to  the  United  States  each  year,  making  a  substantial  positive  contribution  toward 
our  trade  balance  with  Japan. 

The  private  sector  relies  on  USIA  for  several  kinds  of  support  to  maintain  and 
enhance  this  impressive  array  of  programs.  In  this  regard,  USIA  serves  a  support- 
ing role  for  international  educational  and  cultural  programs  similar  to  the  one  the 
Department  of  Commerce  fiilfills  for  U.S.  business,  and  the  Department  of  A^- 
culture  provides  for  American  agriculture.  Two  functions  deserve  special  attention 
here. 

First,  USIA's  global  infrastructure  of  USIS  personnel  and  information  resources 
is  critical  to  private  sector  efforts.  Most  important,  in  this  regard,  is  overseas  edu- 
cational advising,  which  provides  information  about  educational  and  other  exchange 
opportunities  in  the  United  States  to  students  and  others  who  want  to  come  here 
but  lack  information  and  advice  about  how  to  do  so.  This  USIA  function  is  critical 
for  maintaining  the  flow  of  foreign  students  to  the  United  States  which,  as  pointed 
out  above,  results  in  billions  of  ooUars  entering  the  U.S.  economy  each  year  as  well 
as  exposing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreign  students  to  this  country.  In  addition, 
the  expertise  of  USIA's  cultural  affairs  officers  is  essential  in  helping  the  private 
sector  Duild  international  relationships,  solve  problems,  and  deal  with  crises.  These 
support  functions  have  been  seriously  jeopardized  in  recent  years  due  to  insufficient 
funds  to  adequately  stafT  posts  and  advising  centers. 

Second,  USIA  support  for  the  infrastructure  of  private  sector  organizations  and 
institutions  in  the  United  States  is  essential  for  their  continued  vital  contributions 
to  excheinges.  This  network  includes  U.S.  colleges  and  universities,  nonprofit  edu- 
cation and  exchange  organizations,  and  literally  millions  of  professionals  and  volun- 
teers connected  with  them  throughout  the  country.  This  private  sector  infrastruc- 
ture provides  support  for  exchange  participants,  trains  new  professionals,  develops 
new  programs  and  initiatives,  and  serves  as  the  delivery  system  for  virtually  all  ex- 
changes, whether  government  or  privately  funded.  Without  this  capacity,  inter- 
national exchanges  could  not  occur.  USIA's  investment  in  this  infrastructure  has  di- 
minished in  recent  years  and  requires  renewed  attention. 

Regulation. — ^USIA  is  responsiole  for  the  very  important  J  Exchange  Visitor  Pro- 
gram, under  the  auspices  of  which  hundreds  oi  thousands  of  youth,  students,  train- 
ees, professors,  researchers,  and  other  international  visitors  arc  able  to  enter  the 
United  States  each  year.  The  critical  need  here  is  for  USIA  to  exercise  its  authority 
in  such  a  way  as  to  both  maintain  high  program  and  ethical  standards  without  un- 
necessarily inhibiting  exchanges.  Following  three  years  of  investigation,  USIA  has 
recently  published  new  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  J  program.  While  sub- 
stantially improving  certain  aspects  of  the  program,  these  regulations  remain 
flawed.  Several  fundamental  problems  have  been  created  throu^  the  regulatory 
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chants,  most  notably  severe  disincentives  on  training  and  other  workplace-based 
activities  and  failure  to  include  the  summer  student  travel/work  program  as  a  regu- 
lar, ongoing  part  of  the  Exchange  Visitor  Program.  These  problems  threaten  the  ca- 
pacity of  both  USIA  and  the  private  sector  to  respond  to  current  priorities  and  fu- 
ture exchange  needs,  and  to  provide  the  full  range  of  learning  environments  for  edu- 
cational ana  cultural  exchanges.  USIA  urgently  needs  to  review  the  new  regulations 
to  correct  these  serious  problems. 

Coordination. — The  need  for  more  effective  coordination  of  federal  exchange  pro- 
grams by  USIA  derives  from  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number,  variety,  and  scale  of 
U.S.  government-sponsored  international  exchange  and  training  programs,  most  re- 
cently in  response  to  needs  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Other  federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Defense,  Education,  and  State,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  should  con- 
tinue to  conduct  international  exchange  programs  specifically  focused  on  their  areas 
of  responsibility.  It  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to  have  all  federal  intemation«d 
exchange  programs  consolidated  in  one  central  administrative  body.  However,  frag- 
mentation needs  to  be  avoided.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  strengthen  proven,  estab- 
lished programs  rather  than  creating  new  ones  in  response  to  each  new  need.  Fed- 
eral government  exchange  programs  should  be  managed  in  a  balanced  and  com- 
plementary manner,  not  m  isolation  and  iterance  of  one  another. 

USIA  is,  we  believe,  the  federal  agency  in  the  best  position  to  assist  the  President 
and  the  Congress  in  tracking  and  coordinating  these  activities.  This  should  also  in- 
clude maintaining  information  on  exchange  programs  conducted  outside  the  federal 
government  to  ensure  that  federal  programs  do  not  unnecessarily  duplicate  private 
sector  efforts.  USIA's  coordinating  role  should  also  extend  to  the  related  regulatory 
activities  of  federal  agencies  which  impact  on  exchanges,  such  as  those  of  the  Imrm- 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  both  of  which 
are  in  serious  need  of  review. 

To  be  effective,  the  Alliance  believes  that  two  essential  steps  need  to  be  taken  to 
strengthen  USIA's  coordination  function.  First,  it  wiU  require  explicit  White  House 
support  and  the  ongoing  direct  involvement  of  the  Agency's  Director.  Second,  Con- 
gress should  provide  more  specific  authority  for  USIA's  government-wide  coordina- 
tion, perhaps  by  adding  this  function  to  the  list  vi  programs  in  the  charter  for  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Enhancing  Exchanges  Through  Technology. — USIA's  expertise  and  resources  in 
both  traditional  exchanges  and  modem  communications  oner  an  extraordinary  op- 
portunity to  blend  these  approaches  in  effective  ways.  For  example,  in  the  current 
effort  to  assist  the  republics  of  the  former  USSR,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  far 
lai^er  educational  impact  through  a  combination  of  exchange  and  distance  learning 
programs,  perhaps  extending  to  sandwich"  courses  in  which  participants  first  study 
in  uieir  homes  or  workplaces  and  then  come  to  the  United  States  for  targeted  edu- 
cational and  cultural  experiences.  Similarly,  exchange  programs  which  are  coupled 
with  ongoing  electronic  mail  contact  between  exchange  program  alumni  and  their 
host  institutions  can  have  a  long-term  impact.  We  believe  that  USIA,  given  its  com- 
panion electronic  communications  capacity,  is  uniquely  positioned  to  build  such  an 
integrated  approach  to  educational  and  cultural  relations. 

Oversight. — ^A  fundamental  dimension  of  a  new  educational  and  cultural  policy 
and  a  renewal  of  the  partnership  between  government  and  the  private  sector  in- 
volves strengthening  USIA  public  oversight  bodies.  These  are  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Diplomacy,  which  advises  the  Agency  and  other  government  bodies 
on  the  whole  range  of  Agency  activities,  and  the  J.  William  Fulbright  Foreign  Schol- 
arship Board,  which  has  specific  responsibilities  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Ful- 
bright Program.  Their  menibers  must  be  not  only  distinguished  individuals  but  they 
must  also  be  drawn  from  a  broad  cross-section  of  American  society,  including  edu- 
cation, the  arts,  women,  and  minorities.  The  overall  quality  and  stature  of  appoint- 
ments must  be  improved. 

While  these  appointments  arc  the  responsibility  of  the  President,  the  Alliance's 
members  believe  Congress  should  review  the  statutory  basis  for  both  bodies  to  de- 
termine if  changes  are  needed  to  provide  for  incretised  diversity,  representation,  and 
stature  in  their  composition. 

Organization. — ^Although  some  groups  have  argued  for  a  fundamental  restructur- 
ing of  USIA,  for  example,  calling  for  the  separation  of  broadcasting  functions  into 
a  wholly  independent  entity,  the  Alliance  does  not  believe  that  such  drastic  change 
would  be  desirable.  As  noted  above,  we  believe  there  is  great  synergy  to  be  obtained 
by  creatively  combining  educational  programs  based  on  technological  communication 
channels,  such  as  radio,  television,  and  computer  networks,  with  traditional  people- 
to-people  exchange  programs. 
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However,  we  do  think  there  may  be  advantages  to  a  more  streamlined  USIA  orga- 
nized around  three  bureaus:  (1)  a  bureau  of  educational  and  cultural  affairs,  respon- 
sible for  USLA  exchange  programs,  facilitation,  and  federal  agency  coordination  re- 
lating to  exchanges  and  programs  abroad;  (2)  a  bureau  of  public  aiTairs,  responsible 
for  foreign  public  relations  and  information  activities;  and  (3)  a  bureau  of  broadcast- 
ing and  communication  resources,  responsible  for  the  Voice  of  America  and  other 
broadcasting  lunctions  as  well  as  communications  support  for  both  the  public  aiTairs 
and  educational/cultural  affairs  functions.  We  believe  that  a  focus  on  these  functions 
vdll  pay  dividends  both  in  terms  of  operational  efficiency  and  policy  effectiveness, 
and  suggest  the  new  Administration  should  consider  such  streamlining. 

Budget. — USIA's  exchange  programs  fared  reasonably  well  through  the  1980's  and 
early  1990'8,  and  the  Alliance's  members  greatly  appreciate  the  support  Congress 
has  given  them.  However,  additional  funds  will  be  needed  to  undertake  the  critical, 
enhanced  role  in  the  new  educational  and  cultural  policy  which  we  propose. 

Given  the  scarcity  of  funds,  we  believe  that  for  the  next  two  years  additional  re- 
sources should  be  focused  on  a  small  number  of  high  priority  needs.  The  two  top 
priorities  should  be:  (1)  increased  funding  for  Fulbri^t  and  other  programs  to  meet 
the  major  challenges  of  nurturing  the  transitions  of  emerging  democracies  through- 
out the  world  and  (2)  added  funding  to  underwrite  educational  opjwrtunities  Tor 
Americans  abroad  to  meet  goals  of  enhancing  American  international  competence. 
Additional  funds  for  adapting  and  strengthening  USIA's  overseas  infrastructure  to 
confront  major  changes  throudiout  the  world  and  to  provide  overseas  support  for 
exchanges  proposed  here,  including  in  the  area  of  overseas  educational  advising, 
also  deserve  attention.  For  these  priorities,  we  believe,  that  with  cost-effective  pro- 
gram design  and  private  sector  cost-sharing,  the  highest  priority  program  needs  can 
be  met  with  an  increase  of  10  percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1993  USIA  appropriation 
for  exchanges  or  approximately  $25  million. 

The  members  of^tne  Alliance  also  support  a  continued  and  sustained  effort  to  sup- 
port democratic  institution  building  and  the  development  of  a  free  and  open  society 
in  the  NIS.  Building  on  the  education  and  training  components  of  the  Freedom  Sup- 
port Act,  we  believe  that  an  appropriation  of  not  less  tnan  $100  million  is  required 
plus  suflicient  increases  in  the  salaries  and  expenses  budget  to  manage  the  addi- 
tional work.  Those  funds  should  be  administered  by  the  government  agencies  with 
appropriate  expertise  and  capacity  to  undertake  these  activities.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  appropriating  the  sums  directly  to  these  agencies  in  the  future 
so  as  to  avoid  the  cumbersome  process  of  passing  tne  moneys  through  a  single  body. 

The  principal  source  of  additional  funds  for  exchanges  should  come  from  phasing 
out  outmoded  foreign  affairs  activities,  such  as  certain  Cold  War  broadcasting  func- 
tions. The  Alliance's  members  also  believe  that  significant  cost  savings  can  be 
achieved  by  USIA  working  more  closely  with  the  private  sector  and  by  reducing  its 
micro-management  of  grantee  programs. 

In  order  to  extend  the  reach  of  federal  dollars,  the  members  of  the  Alliance  also 
support  the  use  of  debt  swap  agreements  to  leverage  funding  of  exchanges.  Proven 
to  be  an  effective  device  for  underwriting  development  assistance  and  environmental 
activities,  debt-for-educational-and-cultural-exchange  offers  great  potential  to  ex- 
pand resources  in  support  of  exchange  activities  in  parts  of  the  developing  world 
such  as  Latin  America  and  Africa.  It  also  offers  promise  for  funding  exchanges  with 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  republics  of^the  former  Soviet  Union. 

CONCLUSION 

Intemationed  educational  and  cultural  exchanges  are  even  more  important  in  ful- 
filling vital  U.S.  national  interests  and  in  addressing  urgent  global  problems  than 
they  nave  been  through  the  decades  of  the  Cold  War.  In  this  new  context,  our  tradi- 
tional distinction  between  domestic  and  foreign  policy  has  lost  its  significance,  and 
the  concept  of  national  security  built  upon  military  power  needs  to  be  reformulated 
to  emphasize  economic  strength.  A  new  educational  and  cultural  policy  is  needed 
to  apply  exchemges  most  effectively  to  the  most  urgent  priorities  we  face — increasing 
the  mtemational  skills  of  the  American  woritforce  and  nurturing  critical  democratic 
transitions  throughout  the  world.  Major  contributions  will  be  required  from  many 
federal  agencies,  including  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Education,  and  State,  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  However,  the  most  critical  federal  responsibility  rests  upon  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  Far  from  being  a  Cold  War  relic,  the  Alliance  believes  that  in  to- 
day's and  tomorrow's  world  USIA  is  poised  to  make  greater  contributions  to  U.S. 
economic  and  foreign  policy  goals.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  above  recommendations 
make  a  contribution  toward  the  educational  ana  cultural  exchange  policies  and  pro- 
grams the  nation  will  need  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Krasno.  We  appre- 
ciate your  succinct  statement  and  also  the  substance  of  it. 

As  we  make  our  choices  here,  obviously  a  lot  of  the  foreign  affairs 
budget  is  quickly  and  easily  under  siege  by  taxpayers  who  are  feel- 
ing oppressed.  Other  tough  choices,  as  you  know,  are  being  made. 
Medicare  cuts,  education,  so  forth. 

I  do  not  ask  this  at  all  pejoratively  or  antagonistically.  I  simply 
think  it  is  important  for  the  record  to  try  to  draw  out  a  little  bit 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here.  I  happen  to  support  these  programs 
and  have  my  own  views,  but  that  is  not  what  we  are  here  to  hear. 
We  are  here  to  hear  the  administration  and  your  views,  and  really 
to  articulate  a  record  that  lays  out  what  we  are  getting  for  these. 

Now,  what  do  you  say  to  the  average  American  that  you  can 
point  to  with  a  kind  of  specificity  that  gives  meat,  sometning  be- 
yond sort  of  the  feel-good  concepts  that  these  exchanges  somehow 
are  important  about  the  value  of  exchanges.  I  would  just  like  you 
to  really  lay  out  for  us  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  program  versus  the  dollar  investment  made. 

Dr.  Krasno.  Well,  I  think  it  is  important  to  view  the  Fulbright 
Program  or  the  Government-sponsored  programs  in  the  context  of 
international  exchanges  more  broadly  defined. 

I  think  it  is  important,  and  most  people  do  not  understand  that 
of  the  400,000  to  420,000  foreign  students  who  come  to  the  United 
States,  fewer  than  2  percent  of  them  are  supported  in  large  part 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  Of  these  420,000  students  who  come,  70 
percent  of  them  come  basically  on  their  own  money  and  bring 
about  $5  billion  into  our  economy,  which  means  that  obviously 
international  exchange  is  a  very  important  and  relatively  under  ap- 
preciated export. 

Now,  of  these  420,000,  again,  as  I  mentioned,  fewer  than  2  per- 
cent are  supported  directly  by  the  U.S.  Government.  It  is  very  im- 
portant, it  seems  to  me,  to  make  the  case  that  it  is  important — ^it 
is  important  for  our  U.S.  Government  to  ensure  that  there  is  some 
diversity  in  the  foreign  student  population,  and  that  in  fact  it  does 
not  become  an  activity  that  is  only  appropriate  for  those  who  can 
afford  it. 

I  think  we  can  also  point  to  the  50,  is  it,  former  or  current  heads 
of  State  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  under  these  programs 
as  a  tremendous  investment — the  400  sitting  parliamentarians — ^as 
evidence  that  we  at  the  institute  have  derived  that  shows  that  peo- 
ple who  study  here  first  of  all  succeed,  second  feel  more  positively 
about  the  United  States,  but  third  develop  commercial  ties  with 
this  country  which  are  very  important  in  terms  of  our  economic 
competitiveness. 

Senator  KERRY.  Have  you  ever  done  any  kind  of  economic  break- 
down on  the  dollars  spent  on  their  studying  here  versus  the  later 
return  that  comes  through  alliances  that  clearly  came  out  of  that 
association? 

Dr.  Krasno.  We  have  done  that,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  provide 
those  studies  to  the  committee.  We  studied  three  countries,  Brazil, 
Indonesia,  and — I  will  need  help. 

Voice.  Turkey. 

Dr.  Krasno.  Turkey,  looking  at  the  long-term  effects  of  students 
who  have  studied  here.  In  general,  again,  we  were  not  looking — 
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necessarily  looking  for  commercial  advantage,  not  necessarily  posi- 
tive inclinations  toward  democratic  systems. 

That  did  come  out,  by  the  way,  and  emerged  almost  spontane- 
ously, but  more  importantly  from  the  point  of  view  of  these  particu- 
lar studies,  these  people  tended  to  be  in  positions  of  importance, 
authority,  especially  in  the  commercial  realm,  and  they  tended  to 
buy  American,  frankly,  and  we  can  document  that,  and  we  would 
be  happy  to  send  those  studies  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  again  build  that 
record. 

I  was  at  the  World  Economic  Forum  this  year,  and  there  was  a 
Harvard  reunion  while  I  was  there,  about  150  people  from  various 
countries  simply  getting  together  to  talk  about  their  Massachusetts 
experience.  I  think  as  an  example  of  that  was  the  new  prime  min- 
ister of  Turkey,  educated  in  the  United  States  and  so  forth.  These 
are  important  linkages  that  we  should  not  ignore. 

Dr.  Dunn,  your  board's  white  paper  on  the  Fulbright  Program 
shows  that  there  are  too  few  resources  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
demands  of  the  program  itself. 

Is  this  a  program,  or  are  these  programs  that  are  of  such  value, 
that  we  should  be  looking  elsewhere  in  the  budget  to  shift  re- 
sources so  that  we  do  not  really  minimize  their  impact  or  lose  the 
full  measure  of  this  resource? 

Dr.  Dunn.  I  would  include  emphatically,  yes,  that  we  need  to  ob- 
tain those  resources  even  if  it  is  by  shifting  funds. 

To  back  up  to  your  earlier  question  in  defense  of  the  proposition, 
the  reform  of  the  Mexican  economy  has  been  led  by  Fulbrighters. 
In  Japan,  some  30  of  their  Ambassadors  are  Fulbright  alumni, 
some  100  of  their  CEO's  of  major  corporations  Fulbright  alumni, 
the  chief  justice  of  their  supreme  court. 

Around  the  world,  all  places  in  the  world,  we  have  a  record  of 
Fulbright  alumni  pla3dng  very  important  roles  and  establishing 
continuing  relationship  with  the  United  States,  so  that  the  byprod- 
ucts of  the  Fulbright  Program  as  well  as  the  other  exchange  pro- 
grams are  economic  competitiveness  and  development,  political  de- 
velopment and  stability,  cultural  awareness  and  imder standing. 

I  think  we  also  have  to  look  at  it  this  way,  that  the  United 
States  is  in  competition  with  other  countries  for  the  students  that 
Dr.  Krasno  has  so  well  outlined.  Japan  wants  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  its  students  coming  to  study  there  to  100,000  by  the  year 
2000.  The  United  Kingdom  recognizes  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
its  gross  national  product  comes  through  students  coming  there  to 
study,  France  and  Germany  also,  Australia  and  Canada. 

Grermany  recognizes  that  its  economy  benefits  in  a  very  direct  re- 
lationship to  the  number  of  students  that  it  brings  to  study  in  Grer- 
many who  go  back  and  then  lead  that  country  in  buying  more  Ger- 
man products. 

So,  we  have  a  broad-gauged  case  here  to  be  made  that  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  find  the  money  to  support  the  Fulbright  Program, 
the  flagship,  as  well  as  other  exchanges. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  do  not  disagree  with  that.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
case  needs  to  be  made  far  more  strongly,  if  I  might  sav  to  you. 
There  is  traumatic  evidence  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  under- 
stated at  all. 
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I  think  you  can  make  an  even  more  powerful  argument  than  you 
are  making.  With  the  celebration  of  Senator's  Fulbright's  birthday 
this  year,  there  were  a  number  of  Fulbrighters  back  in  this  city 
and  there  was  dramatic  testimony  to  the  impact  of  studying  here 
and  of  that  progfram. 

And  I  would  urge  you  to  even  make  that  in  more  compelling 
ways.  Function  150,  which  is  our  international  affairs  budget,  this 
year  is  at  $21,567,000,000.  That  is  an  increase  of  only  $488  milHon, 
most  of  which  is  an  increase  for  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Within  that  $21  billion,  we  are  looking  at  only  a  $300,000  in- 
crease in  your  budget,  I  believe.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Krasno.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  think  if  you  begin  to  measure  impact,  I  mean, 
all  of  us  have  traveled  to  many  of  these  countries  where  we  see 
these  dollars  being  spent.  Not  all  of  these  dollars  are  reaching  ei- 
ther the  people  or  the  objective,  as  we  know. 

A  dollar  spent  on  a  student's  stud)nng  here  is  a  very  direct  dol- 
lar, not  only  reaching  the  student — but  it  is  also  coming  back  into 
our  own  economy,  and  the  person  takes  back  with  him  whatever 
is  there.  It  is  not  fungible.  It  does  not  get  translated.  I  think  it  is 
a  dollar  we  ought  to  think  about  spending  significantly  more. 

Do  you  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Krasno.  Yes.  I  would  agree,  absolutely,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  forms  of  foreign  assistance  where  the  dollars  come  back  to  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States.  And  I  think  the  American  people 
ought  to  understand  that.  And  I  think  we  ought  to  make  that  case 
more  strongly. 

With  respect  to  your  question  regarding  the  reallocation  of  re- 
sources, that  is  a  question  that  is  designed  to  make  witnesses  un- 
popular. And  I  am  glad  you  did  not  specify  where  those  funds 
might  come  from. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  knew  you  would. 

Dr.  Krasno.  We  will  off  the  record.  But  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  community  itself  to  look  at  savings  that  might  accrue  to 
better  coordination  and  the  avoidance  of  duplication  in  these  pro- 
grams. That  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that.  But 
I  know  the  committee  is  concerned  and  aware  of  this  issue. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  let  me  explore  that  for  a  minute  before  I 
yield  to  Senator  Pressler.  I  raised  that  in  my  opening  comments 
and  I  am  concerned  about  it.  Let  me  lead  you  through  it  for  a 
minute. 

You  have  the  Fulbright  Program  with  the  senior  scholar  pro- 
gram. You  have  got  the  Regional  Scholar  Program.  You  have  got 
the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Fellowship  Program.  You  have  got  the 
Fulbright  Teacher  Exchange  Program.  You  have  got  the  Edmund 
N.  Muskie  Fellowship  Program,  Freedom  Support  Graduate  Pro- 
gram, President's  University  Undergraduate  Exchange,  Freedom 
Support  Undergraduate  Program,  University  Affiliations  Program, 
University  Partnerships  FVogram,  Educational  Advising,  Par- 
liamentary Exchange  Program,  Commonwealth  Training,  Local  Re- 
gional Government  Exchanges,  et  cetera;  plus  you  have  got  the 
nigh  schools  exchanges  currently  talked  about  and  exchanges  with 
individual  countries,  such  as  Vietnam  and  so  forth. 
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I  think  Senator  Feingold  and  Senator  Coverdell  and  all  of  us 
would  love  to  have  progprams  named  after  us.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  really  take  to  heart  this  notion  that  we  have  got 
to  consolidate  this  somehow.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  administra- 
tive dollar  caught  up  in  that.  And  perhaps  a  dissipation  of  the 
choices  and  effort. 

Is  that  a  misplaced  observation? 

Dr.  Krasno.  Well,  my  personal  comment  is  that  each  of  these 
programs  was  evolved  at  a  particular  time  to  meet  a  particular  spe- 
cific need.  And  I  would  not  suggest  that  any  of  the  programs  that 
you  mentioned  are  not  important  or  well  administered. 

But  it  is  clear,  it  seems  to  me,  fi^om  proliferation  of  programs, 
that  we  need  now  to  look  at  some  way  to  coordinate  them  in  order 
to  do  so,  to  maximum  the  efficiency  that  might  accrue  to  a  coordi- 
nation. 

Senator  Kerry.  Now,  let  me  say  that  by  asking  that  question,  I 
am  not  suggesting  automatically  that  the  answer  is  that  any  of 
those  programs  are  fluff.  They  each  have  targeted  a  particular  con- 
stituency: professors,  certain  categories  of  students,  et  cetera,  and 
those  are  needed. 

The  question  is  more  the  coordination  and  the  administrative 
structure  for  managing  it  rather  than  suggesting  that  we  do  not 
need  to  target  those. 

But  implicit  in  that  is  a  question  about  resource  allocation.  I 
mean,  if  we  are  so  focused,  as  we  seem  to  be,  on  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  are  we  both  discriminating  and  missing  an  important  oppor- 
tunity with  respect  to  Somalia,  China,  Southeast  Asia,  other  areas 
where  nation  building  and  stability  are  equally  as  important  to  us? 

Dr.  Krasno.  Well,  responding  to  your  last  question,  absolutely. 
And  I  had  hoped  to  make  that  point  in  my  testimony.  The  fact  is 
that  we  cannot  build  programs  in  one  region  of  the  world  at  the 
expense  of  another  region  of  the  world. 

It  is  interesting,  when  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down,  I  had  a  num- 
ber of  visits  from  Ambassadors  from  African  countries  suggesting 
that  while  this  euphoria  might  be  appropriate  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  they  were  very  fearful  that  the  foreign  assistance  to  their 
part  of  the  world  would  suffer.  And  in  fact  they  were  correct. 

Senator  Kerry.  My  last  question  before  I  turn  to  Senator  Pres- 
sler,  what  kind  of  increase  realistically  can  you  administer  while 
striking  a  note  of  realism?  I  mean,  what  is  an  increase  that  can 
be  administered  in  any  year  effectively? 

Dr.  Dunn.  We  have  received  increase  that  come  imder  the  aegis 
of  our  board  over  the  last  2  fiscal  years  that  amount  of — well,  from 
approximately  $91  to  $97  million  in  the  Fulbright  Program.  I  think 
those  were  reasonable  and  responsible  increases  during  the  time  of 
budget  stringency. 

Our  White  Paper  called  for  a  doubling  of  the  funding  for  the  Ful- 
bright Program,  which  would  put  that  program  up  to  about  $200 
million.  I  tnink  that  that  would  be  too  much  to  absorb  in  a  given 
fiscal  year. 

But  responsible  increases  over  time,  those  could  be  absorbed 
properly.  I  would  leave  it  to  Dr.  Krasno  to  comment  about  the 
other  exchange  programs. 
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Senator  Kerry.  Well,  Fulbright  itself  is  at  $134  million  now. 
Does  that  include  other  progn^ams  within  it? 

Dr.  Dunn.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Kerry.  What's  the  Fulbright  itself,  only  about  $100  mil- 
lion? 

Dr.  Dunn.  Under  our  board,  about  $97  million.  It  is  a  little  over 
$100  million  for  all  the  Fulbright  Programs  total. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you.  Senator  Pressler. 

Senator  Pressler.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  fascinated  with 
how  we  are  going  to  get  to  the  hard  to  reach  area,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  world.  I  think  our  main  problems  in  the  next  10  vears  as  for- 
eign policy  goes  to  2000,  are  going  to  be  with  Muslim  fundamental- 
ist areas  of  the  world  or  with  Somalias,  which  are  extremely  poor, 
or  maybe  with  areas  like  the  Asian  tigers  in  terms  of  relating. 

How  do  we  get  students  to  come  here  from  the  Muslim  fun- 
damentalist area  or  how  do  we  get  our  students  to  go  there?  Is  this 
not — I  mean,  when  we  have  an  exchange  with  Europeans,  this  is 
nice.  And  when  people  go  to  Oxford,  this  is  nice.  This  is  needed. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  same  standard  of  living  and  the  same 
mentality.  I  see  it  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  get 

I  know.  Dr.  Krasno,  on  page  2  of  our  testimony,  you  talk  about 
"we're  now  moving  into  a  truly  multipolar  environment  which  re- 
quires increased  international  skills."  It  might  be  even  more  nec- 
essary that  we  have  those  programs  than  in  the  old  cold  war.  Be- 
cause our  problems  are  going  to  be  here  and  there  and  in  places 
that  are  hard  to  reach,  so  to  speak. 

Do  either  of  you  have  anv  comments  on  that? 

Dr.  Dunn.  Exchanges,  of  course,  are  a  long-term  proposition.  You 
look  for  return  many  years  ahead  on  your  investment.  But  to  get 
people  to  go  there  also  is  a  low  term  proposition. 

For  example,  such  things  as  establishing  university  relationships 
with  institutions  in  other  countries  that  may  pave  the  way  for  both 
students  and  faculty  to  go  in  the  years  ahead.  That  is  one  variable. 

Another  variable,  of  course,  is  looking  to  those  regions  of  the 
world  that  happen  to  be  anxious  to  develop,  such  as  in  East  Asia 
now.  They  are  very  open  to  more  exchanges  and  often  can  provide 
inducements  for  our  students  and  faculty  to  go  there. 

When  you  come  to  areas  of  the  world  such  as  the  Muslim  re- 
gions, there  are  greater  difficulties  in  getting  either  Americans  to 
go  there  or  the  Moslems  to  come  here.  Dr.  Krasno's  organization 
has  a  lot  of  experience,  more  than  any  other  organization,  in  get- 
ting exchanges  establishing,  particularly  for  students.  He  could 
provide,  I  think,  some  specific  guidance  on  this. 

But  our  observation  with  the  Fulbright  Program  is  that  we  do 
have  to  look  long-term  in  establishing  these,  and  it  is  not  going  to 
be  something  that  just  in  1  year's  time  we  can  immediately  get 
more  students  and  faculty  going  in  large  numbers. 

Dr.  KJRASNO.  Senator,  let  me  just  say  a  little  bit  about  the  con- 
straints with  respect  to  American  students  going  abroad  to  the  less 
popular  places  and  having  foreign  students  from  abroad  come  here. 

Every  so  oflen,  about  once  a  year,  I  go  to  an  interview  for  the 
Voice  of  America,  which  is  broadly  broadcast.  The  response  to  that 
is  really  quite  extraordinary.  The  demand  from  almost  every  part 
of  the  world  is  much  greater  than  I  think  any  of  us  can  imagine. 
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The  major  constraint,  really,  is  resources  from  almost  any  part 
of  the  world. 

With  respect  to  Americans  going  abroad,  I  think  we  need  to  col- 
laborate more  with  the  private  sector  and  with  the  higher  edu- 
cation community.  In  large  part,  the  wav  students  plan  their  un- 
dergraduate and  gpraduate  careers  is  market  driven.  And  to  the  ex- 
tent that  corporations,  the  corporate  world,  and  universities  will 
encourage  students  to  go,  they  will  go. 

If  they  see  it  as  not  Being  particularly  valuable,  there  is  a  strong 
disincentive.  So,  I  think  in  some  sense  the  responsibility  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  change  the  attitudes  of  the  higher  education  com- 
munity and  encourage  more  study  abroad  and  study  abroad  in 
places  other  than  Western  Europe. 

I  think  the  greatest  constraint  for  foreign  students  coming  here 
really  is  a  resource  constraint. 

Senator  Pressler.  Now,  on  page  3,  you  say,  "one  key  element  of 
a  new  education  and  cultural  policy,  however,  should  be  to  focus 
more  energy  and  resources  on  American  participation  in  exchange." 

You  go  on  to  mention  Senator  Bradley  and  so  forth.  I  have  been 
worried  that  some  of  these  exchanges  may  be  a  little  superficial  if 
there  is  not  language  learned.  If  it  is  so  short,  how  valuable  is  a 
brief  visit?  Of  course,  all  visits  are  valuable  and  indeed.  Senators 
visit  a  country  a  day  when  we  are  traveling  abroad.  And  we  are 
experts  on  them  immediately  thereafter  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

But  are  some  of  these  excnanges  superficial  if  they  are  too  brief? 

Dr.  Dunn.  My  response  to  that  from  the  Fulbright  experience  is 
es.  One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Fulbright  Progpram  has  been 
ength  of  time.  We  have  to  have  our  exchanges  over  an  academic 
year  of  9  months.  We  do  have  some  that  are  shorter  than  that,  but 
9  months  is  the  norm;  the  reason  being  that  the  guiding  light  of 
the  Fulbright  Program  is  mutual  understanding. 

That  cannot  be  achieved  instantly.  It  is  achieved  as  relationships 
are  established  over  time.  When  I  travel,  for  example,  to  China  and 
walk  into  a  classroom  where  a  Fulbright  professor  is  teaching  a  fiill 
year's  course  in  micro  and  macroeconomics  and  I  see  the  inter- 
action, the  positive  relationships  between  those  students  who  hap- 
pen to  be  professors  from  their  teacher's  colleges  and  that  Fid- 
bright  professor,  I  say  to  myself  that  we  are  doing  the  right  thing 
in  insisting  upon  a  longer  period  of  time  for  our  exchanges. 

Senator  Pressler.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  here  regarding  the 
learning  of  English  and  our  people  learning  foreign  languages.  We 
always  hear  that  our  people  do  not  learn  foreign  languages.  But  as 
a  practical  matter,  students  from  Japan  or  other  parts  of  the  world 
have  a  double  incentive  in  learning  English,  in  that  English  is  be- 
coming the  trade  language  of  the  world. 

Now  maybe  that  sounds  arrogant,  but  if  you  go  to  Africa,  east 
Africa,  everybody  learns  Swahili  who  wants  to  be  in  business.  Be- 
cause you  can  go  to  several  countries  and  it  is  a  trade  language. 
All  the  tribal  languages,  you  could  not  possibly  learn  them,  but 
Swahili  is  a  trade  language  of  several  countries.  And  the  British 
sort  of  pushed  it  as  a  common  denominator. 

In  the  world  today,  English  is  sort  of  becoming  that  trade  lan- 
guage, I  am  told,  although  some  would  dispute  that.  So,  therefore, 
one  of  our  students,  for  example,  to  learn  Arabic  or  to  learn  Chi- 
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nese — of  course  Chinese  might  be  in  a  different  category — ^but  to  go 
to  a  country  that  would  be  **hard  to  reach"  with  these  programs, 
might  have  spent  several  years  learning  that  language,  and  you 
might  not  use  it  again. 

Whereas  a  student  from  abroad  will  spend  several  years  learning 
English,  but  will  be  able  to  use  it  all  their  life.  So,  we  are  kind  of 
holding  ourselves  to  an  impossible  standard,  are  we  not?  Or  are 
we?  And  I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  Krasno.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  lang^uages,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  your  observations  are  absolutely  correct.  The  major  reason 
other  people  learn  English  is  because  it  is  a  functional  language, 
it  will  be  useful  to  them.  And  our  people  learn  languages  when 
they  have  a  scholarly  interest  in  it,  or  if  there  is  a  commercial  ad- 
vantage. There  again,  we  have  to  operate  with  the  higher  education 
community  and  the  business  community  to  give  incentive  to  Ameri- 
cans to  learn  foreign  languages. 

Senator  Pressler.  Let  me  just  ask  each  of  you  one  final  ques- 
tion, and  this  is  related  to  cost.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  pro- 
posal to  reorganize  the  Fulbright  Programs  in  the  European  divi- 
sion into  two  sections:  One  which  would  manage  the  Fulbright  and 
all  other  programs  with  the  former  Soviet  Union;  and  the  other 
which  would  nandle  all  Fulbright  Programs  in  Europe.  Is  that  a 
wise  thing?  And  how  would  that  affect  costs? 

And  then,  on  the  USIA  exchange  programs,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  legislative  proposals  to  increase  exchanges  for  this 
former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Are  exchange  programs 
in  other  regions  of  the  world  being  neglected  as  a  result  of  the 
more  recent  focus  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe? 

Dr.  Dunn.  First,  USIA  has  made  a  wise  decision  to  separate 
those  two  portions  of  Europe,  because  of  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  exchanges.  Administratively,  it  was  far  too  burdensome, 
and  we  feel  that  on  our  Board.  So,  we  support  that  division,  a  wise- 
ly made  one  by  management  in  USIA. 

I  think  that,  with  regard  to  the  shifting  of  resources  around  the 
world,  that  we  fought  a  battle  here  a  year  or  so  ago  that  would 
have  required  to  shift  significant  resources  to  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  from  other  regions  of  the  world.  And  that  would  have 
harmed  long-standing,  positive  relationships,  such  as  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  We  were  successful  in  resisting  that,  and  the  USIA 
was  very  helpful  in  that  effort. 

I  think  that  we  become  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  when  we 
try  to  arbitrarily  move  resources  like  that  and,  effectively  then,  dis- 
band the  long-standing  Fulbright  relationship  that  we  have  built 
over  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

Senator  Pressler.  The  final  question  I  have  is,  again,  on  cost. 
And  maybe  you  can  submit  something  in  writing  on  this.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  redundancy  in  exchange  programs  run  by  dif- 
ferent Government  agencies.  Administrators  of  exchange  programs 
argue  there  is  extensive  room  for  growth  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national exchanges,  but  do  you  perceive  there  is  a  great  deal  of  du- 
plication in  U.S.  Government-funded  exchange  programs?  And 
could  we  consolidate  these  somehow;  for  example,  by  shifting  pro- 
grams operated  by  other  agencies  to  USIA?  Is  this  an  area  where 
there  could  be  cost  savings?  Or  would  this  be  unwise? 
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Dr.  Dunn.  My  observation  is  that  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that 
proliferation  and  duplication  are  either  the  greatest  challenge  and 
threat  to,  certainly,  the  Fulbright  Program,  out  as  well  to  our  in- 
terests overall  in  this  area;  and  that,  if  that  indeed  is  the  case,  that 
consolidation  and  appropriate  transfer,  administratively,  of  pro- 
grams so  that  they  come  out  of  the  same  umbrella,  would  be  wise. 

As  it  is  now,  there  are  so  many  exchange  progn*ams  that  no  one 
hardly  knows  what  is  happening,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  Con- 
gress to  exercise  appropriate  accountability.  And  certainly  our  Ful- 
bright board,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  exercise  appropriate  ac- 
countability. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  would  simply  say  that  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  has  demonstrated  both  competence  and  exper- 
tise. Unless  there  is  a  compelling  case  for  an  exchange  program  to 
be  administered  elsewhere,  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered there. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  have  additional  questions  for 
the  record. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Pressler.  Senator 
Feingold. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you.  Let  me  say  first  of  all,  I  have 
benefited  enormously  from  a  program  of  this  sort;  and,  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  Midwest,  that  the  opportunity  to  go  into  a  pro- 

fram  of  this  sort  was  the  critical  thing  in  my  life,  to  give  me  a 
roader  view  of  the  world,  and  is  the  reason  that  I  would  have  an 
interest  in  serving  on  a  committee  such  as  this,  and  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  is  plenty  to  do  here  in  the  United  States.  As  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, the  majority  of  the  pressure  is  to  act  on  those  things  that  are 
happening  in  your  own  home  State  and  domestically;  out  we  do 
have  a  responsibility  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not  only  in  our 
self-interest,  but  it  is  also  right.  And  the  pro-ams  that  you  deal 
with  are  crucial  in  this  regard.  So,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  friend  of 
the  programs 

There  is  a  word  here,  redundancy  and  duplication.  I  will  not  be 
redundant  and  ask  you  again  if  there  are  any  duplications.  But  if 
you  do  find  anything  specific  where  you  think  we  can  be  helpful, 
as  I  like  to  think  we  are  being  in  the  overseas  broadcasting  area, 
that  could  in  a  friendly  manner  assist  in  making  the  programs 
more  efficient  and  more  easily  accomplish  your  goals — ^keeping  the 
taxpayers'  needs  in  mind — I  would  like  to  offer  my  help.  I  have  no 
questions. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Feingold.  Senator 
Coverdell. 

Senator  Coverdell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  chair- 
man's remarks,  he  referred  to — and  he  has  mentioned  this  point 
more  than  once — the  importance  of  communicating  the  value  of 
these  exchange  programs  to  the  American  public.  We  all  readily 
admit  that  their  actual  worth  is  still  great,  but  the  subject  itself 
is  not  particularly  understood  in  the  United  States. 

From  your  comments,  I  gather  that  you  both  recognize  the  prob- 
lem. Are  any  resources — either  in  terms  of  dedicating  personnel  or 
funds — ^being  committed  within  your  programs  to  help  make  the 
case  for  them  here  in  the  United  States? 
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Dr.  Dunn.  Speaking  just  to  the  Fulbright  Program.  Both  the  In- 
stitute for  International  Education  and  the  Council  for  Inter- 
national Exchange  of  Scholars,  in  their  recruitment  efforts,  do  some 
excellent  promotional  work.  But  that  is  primarily  geared  to  reach- 
ing students  and  faculty.  Insofar  as  the  broader  brushstroke  that 
you  are  talking  about,  I  do  not  know  of  efforts  that  are  specifically 
targeted. 

Dr.  Krasno.  If  I  understand  your  question  correctly,  Senator,  it 
is:  Do  we  devote  time  or  effort  to  promoting  a  better  understanding 
of  these  programs  among  the  American  public,  for  example? 

Senator  CovERDELL.  You  expressed  it  most  succinctly. 

Dr.  Krasno.  I  iust  wanted  to  make  sure  I  understood  the  ques- 
tion. I  should  explain  that  the  organization  that  I  represent,  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  is  an  organization  that  admin- 
isters a  portion  of  the  program  for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  But  this  is  only  one  of  about  270  international  exchange 
programs  that  we  administer  for  the  U.S.  Government,  for  foreign 
Grovemments,  for  corporations,  foundations,  etc.  And  we  indeed  see 
as  part  of  our  task,  to  assist  the  American  people  in  better  under- 
standing the  value  of  these  programs.  I  should  say,  as  wearing  the 
other  hat  as  representing  the  Alliance  here,  I  think  that  is  the  case 
of  the  60  other  organizations  that  are  members  of  the  Alliance. 

My  sense  from  this  hearing  today  is  that  we  ought  to  do  this 
more  energetically  and  vigorously.  We  certainly  seem  to  have  the 
support  of  this  committee;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
people  ought  to  understand  the  value  of  these  progn*ams  better,  and 
we  shouldget  out  there  and  explain  ourselves  better. 

Senator  CovERDELL.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 
Of  all  the  issues  that  come  before  this  committee — I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  would  agree — when  we  go  home  this  will  be  labeled  as 
a  nonessential  area.  Of  course,  as  you  have  described  today  before 
the  committee,  time  and  time  again  we  point  to  the  enormous  do- 
mestic benefits  gained  from  these  kinds  of  activities.  But  I  do  not 
think  that,  in  general,  organizations  that  are  charged  with  respon- 
sibilities like  yours  make  that  case  very  well. 

Dr.  Dunn,  you  have  talked  forcefully  about  consolidation,  and  we 
have  heard  various  members  of  the  committee  speak  to  it.  What 
would  be  the  totality  and  purpose  of  consolidating  financial  re- 
sources, if  these  consolidations  were  to  occur  as  you  envision  them? 
In  other  words,  you  have  talked  about  which  resources  are  avail- 
able to  you.  But  what  would  be  the  combined  resource,  in  your 
sense,  if  a  meaningful  consolidation  were  to  take  place?  What 
would  the  value  of  this  new  consolidated  force  be? 

Dr.  Dunn.  I  have  not  done  a  study  of  that.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  has.  I  do  believe  that  probably  the  best  guidance  on  this 
would  come  from  officials  in  USIA,  who  have  a  broader  oversight 
function  with  regard  to  programs. 

But  your  question  is  well  taken.  I  think  all  of  us  would  agree 
that  there  would  be  definite  savings,  and  it  would  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  oversight  accountability  much  more  effectively 
than  occurs  now. 

Senator  Coverdell.  I  would  encourage  you,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  this  matter — and  I  am  sure  we  will  as  a  committee — ^to 
take  a  look  at  what  the  power  of  the  consolidated  resource  would 
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be.  Such  a  look  at  the  big  picture  might  give  you  a  better  notion 
of  how  resources  could  be  more  fully  utilized. 

Dr.  Krasno,  in  your  previous  comments,  you  suggested  that  you 
believe  that  funds  can  be  found  through  the  overall  reassessment 
of  international  affairs  priorities  now  underway.  And  you  indicated 
that,  off  the  record,  you  would  be  glad  to  visit  with  us  about  some 
of  those  savings.  Could  you  conceptually,  though,  expand  on  that 
sentence?  And  give  us  an  idea  of  the  general  arena  where  you  feel 
our  investment  nas  been  less  effective/ 

Dr.  Krasno.  Well,  I  certainly  think  that  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  peace  dividend,  that  some  of  this  dividend  ought  to  be  invested 
in  the  development  of  human  resources.  And  I  would  argue  that 
savings  that  may  be  derived,  or  will  be  derived,  from  reductions  in 
defense  spending  would  be  very  well  spent  here.  So,  that  is  one 
area. 

Senator  Coverdell.  Within  the  150  account,  are  there  areas  you 
feel  are  subject  to  closer  scrutiny?  More  review? 

Dr.  Krasno.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  that. 

Senator  Coverdell.  The  150  account  is  the  whole  foreign  assist- 
ance account  itself. 

Dr.  Krasno.  I  think  that  I  would  look  first  toward  the  issues  of 
better  coordination  and  administration  of  the  programs,  rather 
than  try  to  point  out  specific  areas  where  funds  ought  to  be  shifted. 

Senator  Coverdell.  This  question  is  my  last,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  probably  know  this,  but  I  do  not.  Your  interaction  with  the 
private  sector  now;  how  would  you  characterize  that?  Are  you  able 
to  fund-raise?  I  ask  this  question  because  not  every  institution  can 
receive  private  contributions.  You  have  alluded  to  fundraising. 

Dr.  Dunn.  Yes.  This  issue  has  been  discussed  by  the  Board  for 
several  years.  We  would  like  to  have  direction  from  you  to  proceed 
with  private  fundraising,  recognizing  that  the  Fulbright  name  can 
be  used  to  raise  funds  as  it  is  used  in  countries  like  Spain,  Japan, 
Germany,  Taiwan,  where  over  a  $1  million  a  year  is  raised  each 
year  in  each  of  those  countries.  And  we  have  tour  other  countries 
that  raise  between  $.5  and  $1  million  a  year. 

But  in  our  country^,  there  is  no  concerted  nationwide  effort  to  en- 
gage in  private  funaraising. 

Senator  Coverdell.  Do  you  have  the  authority? 

Dr.  Dunn.  That  is  questionable.  There  are  those  who  say  we  do 
have  the  authority;  others  who  at  least  raise  the  question  about  it. 
So,  it  would  be  helpful  to  us  to  have  direction  from  you,  to  proceed 
on  that  account. 

Senator  Coverdell.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  something 
we  ought  to  look  at  very  seriously.  As  you  may  know,  I  was  for- 
merly the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  while  the  Peace  Corps 
did  have  the  authority  to  raise  private  money,  it  had  not  been 
meaningfully  utilized.  But  under  my  directorship,  the  Peace  Corps 
energized  its  fundraising  efforts.  The  annual  receipts  from  these  ef- 
forts were  about  $500,000  to  $800,000;  and  now  they  are  $5  to  $7 
million.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  DeWitt  Wallace  just  contributed  $7 
million  in  order  to  assist  returning  volunteers  who  wished  to  enter 
into  academic  activities  here  in  the  United  States. 

So  fundraising  is  an  enormous  resource  that  we  ought  to  look  at 
very,  very  quickly.  If  you  feel  that  your  authority  in  tnis  matter  is 
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unclear,  then  it  ought  to  be  clarified.  Because  we  risk  overiooking 
an  enormous  possibility  here. 

Dr.  Dunn.  If  you  were  President  of  an  American  university,  and 
you  had  the  name  Fulbright  associated  with  your  institution,  you 
surely  would  be  using  that  name  to  raise  money  in  large  sums. 

Senator  Coverdell.  Yes  sir,  I  would.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Coverdell.  Let  me 
just  say  that  I  wrote  each  of  your  six  points  down,  of  which  that 
was  one.  And  I  think  they  were  all  points  well  taken.  And  we  are 
going  to  sit  and  think  about  them,  right  through  the  concept  of  an 
appropriate  worldwide  celebration.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good 
way  to  enhance  the  fundraising  capacity,  as  well  as  the  public  un- 
derstanding of  this  program. 

So,  I  think  all  those  are  strong  recommendations,  and  we  will 
take  them  under  advisement.  I  just  have  one  quick  question  before 
we  move  to  the  next  panel,  which  we  need  to  do.  We  are  under 
some  obvious  restraints  on  time.  But  a  quick  question  on  the  allo- 
cation of  resources  again. 

Most  of  these  programs  have  been  directed  toward  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  programs.  Now  suddenly,  we  are  doing  secondary 
school  and  vocational.  And  I  am  wondering,  are  we  spreading  our- 
selves too  thin?  Is  that  reaching  too  far?  Is  there  any  demonstra- 
tion of  returns  on  those?  Because  I  have  questions  about  that. 

Dr.  Dunn.  Personally,  I  think  that  we  are  stretching  ourselves 
too  thinly,  that  resources  spent  like  that  can  be  wise  expenditures. 
But  if  it  is  simply  a  brief  exchange  for  a  young  person,  I  do  not 
think  that  you  get  as  clear  a  long-term  return  on  your  investment. 

Senator  Kerry.  Where  is  the  cutoff  point  on  "brief?" 

Dr.  Dunn.  Well,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  for  the  Fulbright  Program 
we  try  to  work  with  a  norm  of  9  months,  although  we  do  have  ex- 
changes that  are  far  less  a  period  of  time  than  that. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  a  graduate  student, 
or  undergraduate,  conceivably  might  get  something  out  of  a  semes- 
ter? Whereas  a  high  school  student,  in  a  few  weeks  or  a  short  visit, 
is  really  not  going  to  get  more  than  minor  impressions? 

Dr.  Dunn.  I  think  that  is  a  correct  observation. 

Senator  Kerry.  If  you  were  going  to  establish  priorities — let  me 
take  away  the  "if."  Will  you  please  establish  for  us  your  sense  of 
the  priorities  in  this  that  we  ought  to  think  about? 

Dr.  Dunn.  No.  1:  Looking  at  those  regions  of  the  world  that  are 
under  represented,  such  as  East  Asia;  China  in  particular,  as  it  is 
opening  to  the  West;  to  the  Muslim  regions  of  the  world;  to  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

No.  2,  I  would  look  for  example  to  continuing  what  we  as  a 
Board,  in  cooperation  with  USIA,  have  done;  and  that  is  to 
strengthen  the  student  portion  of  the  Fulbright  Program. 

The  Fulbright  Program  as  envisioned  by  Senator  Fulbright,  was 
largely  to  be  a  student  program,  by  definition.  Graduating  senior 
or  above,  through  the  Ph.D. 

At  the  end  of  the  Johnson  administration,  the  student  portion  of 
the  program  was  decimated.  And  for  some  period  of  time,  the  fac- 
ulty portion  dominated.  So,  that  by  1982,  the  faculty  portion  was 
roughly  80  percent,  and  the  student  portion  20  percent. 
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As  a  Board,  working  with  USIA,  we  have  brought  up  the  student 
portion  to  where  it  is  about  50-50  with  the  faculty  portion.  Senator 
Fulbright  has  spoken  to  our  Board,  and  said  he  would  like  to  see 
that  60-40,  students  versus  faculty. 

Both  elements  of  the  progn*am,  student  and  faculty,  are  impor- 
tant. Faculty,  of  course,  because  long-range  ties  are  established 
that  can  lead  to  further  exchanges  with  both  students  and  faculty. 

But  the  student  portion  of  the  program  is  absolute  crucial;  be- 
cause when  you  take  that  mind,  say  the  graduating  senior  and 
above,  the  impact  on  that  mind  in  long-term  development  and  at- 
tachment to  a  particular  country  has  exceptional  dividend  for  the 
United  States. 

So,  I  would  look  to  funding  certain  regions  of  the  world  that  are 
under  represented.  And  I  would  look  to  increasing  the  student  por- 
tion of  the  program,  per  Senator  Fulbright's  vision. 

Senator  Kerry.  Then  within  the  student  portion,  senior  and 
above,  I  take  it? 

Dr.  Dunn.  Yes,  the  graduating  senior  and  above  portions  of  the 
program. 

Senator  Kerry.  Fair  enough.  Senator  Coverdell. 

Senator  Coverdell.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  comment  on  this 
private  funding  issue. 

An  auxiliary  benefit  which  you  will  quickly  discover  is  that  fund- 
raising  causes  you  to  engage  the  domestic  acceptance  issue  that  I 
raised  in  my  first  question.  This  proposition  is  win-win.  Because 
while  you  are  seeking  the  resource,  you  are  educating  the  commu- 
nity about  your  program. 

Dr.  Dunn.  Yes,  Senator.  I  almost  commented  a  moment  ago  that 
your  earlier  point  about  educating  the  electorate,  the  public,  could 
be  tied  to  fiindraising;  so  that  the  private  funds  that  you  raise 
would  have  to  be  directly  plowed  back  into  education,  rather  than 
into  specific  awards. 

Senator  Coverdell.  Well,  it  is  just  that  in  causing  the  contribu- 
tor to  be  a  contributor,  you  are  teaching  thousands  of  people  what 
your  program  does.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you,  Senator  Coverdell.  Thank  you  very 
much,  gentlemen.  We  appreciate  the  testimony.  We  will  make  our 
best  efforts  to  try  to  move  on  some  of  this.  We  ask  you  also  for  your 
help  and  cooperation  in  doing  some  of  this  consolidation,  if  it  is 
possible.  And  we  may  want  to  talk  about  that  before  the  markup. 

Dr.  Dunn.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Krasno.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Kerry.  If  we  could  ask  our  second  panel  to  come  for- 
ward? 

Mr.  Director  and  Mr,  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  joining 
us  and  thank  you  for  your  patience  in  waiting  through  the  first 
panel, 

I  reiterate  my  praise  to  you  and  I  think  a  lot  of  folks  are  just 
delighted  that  you  offered  already  the  leadership  that  you  have  of- 
fered in  helping  to  create  this  consolidation.  We  are  not  pretending 
at  all  and  I  do  not  think  you  are,  that  all  the  questions  are  an- 
swered; nor  have  all  the  changes  been  implemented.  I  think  we 
both  realize  that. 
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This  is  a  first  step.  It  is  a  good  first  step,  solid  first  step  as  we 
get  a  handle  on  what  the  real  needs  are  going  to  be  in  the  next 
years. 

I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  the  change  recognized  what  a 
lot  of  us  felt,  which  is  that  some  of  this  transition  is  still  so  fluid 
that  it  is  unwise  to  leap  to  conclusions  about  where  it  winds  up. 
And  I  think  many  of  us  felt  verv  strongly  that  in  a  lot  of  commu- 
nities in  Eastern  Europe  the  job  is  not  done,  clearly.  It  is  on  its 
way.  And  we  should  not  announce  victories  prematurely.  We  need 
to  continue  to  be  there  and  continue  to  send  a  message. 

So,  I  appreciate  your  recognizing  that.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
convinced,  as  I  think  you  are,  that  the  dramatic  changes  in  commu- 
nications frankly  afford  us  with  a  lot  more  creative  choices  than 
have  ever  been  put  on  the  table  in  the  last  years  of  these  organiza- 
tions. And  I  hope  we  are  going  to  talk  about  some  of  those  and  em- 
brace  them. 

I  say  this  again,  independence  is  a  vital  issue.  We  are  going  to 
raise  some  questions  about  that  here  today.  But  it  has  always  been 
a  vital  issue  to  us.  If  any  of  our  broadcast  institutions  are  going 
to  have  credibility,  then  the  information  that  they  give  out  has  to 
be  viewed  as  being  truthful  and  as  being  independent  from  what 
we  characterize  traditionally  as  propaganda  or  as  messages  that 
have  another  import.  And  I  think  it  is  terribly  important  that  we 
guarantee  that.  And  I  know  you  feel  that  and  you  have  tried  to  cre- 
ate a  structure  that  will  guarantee  that. 

So,  let  us  move,  if  we  can,  to  your  testimony  and  then  move  into 
a  series  of  questions  that  I  know  we  all  have  about  this. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  D.  DUFFEY,  DIRECTOR,  UNITED 
STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  committee, 
Senator  Feingold,  Senator  Coverdell,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  these  hearings  on 
these  very  important  questions  which  relate  to  how  we  should  de- 
fine and  now  we  could  best  support  America's  national  interest  in 
the  post-cold  war  world. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman  which  I  would  like 
to  ask  be  submitted  for  the  record.  And  I  will  keep  my  remarks 
from  getting . 

Senator  Kerry.  Without  objection.  If  vou  pull  the  microphone 
just  a  little  closer  to  you,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful.  Thanks. 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  Today,  you  are  considering  the  missions  of  public  di- 
plomacy, especially  with  regard  to  exchanges  and  broadcasting. 
PubHc  diplomacy  is  a  phrase  that  is  not  the  most  felicitous  one. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  just  to  describe  my  imderstanding  of  it. 
It  is  an  open  and  public  style  of  diplomacy,  which  seeks  to  speak 
directly  to  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  a  style  of  di- 
plomacy which  is  founded  on  American  values  of  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual dignity  and  it  supplements  and  supports  our  traditional  gov- 
ernment-to-government relations. 

Our  objectives  in  public  diplomacy  are  the  same  as  those  we  pur- 
sue in  our  relations  with  other  nations  in  a  more  formal  govern- 
ment to  government  way  and  in  international  organizations. 
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We  are  seeking  to  promote  the  evolution  of  democratic,  civil  soci- 
eties of  self  determination,  of  freedom  of  information,  of  open  mar- 
kets and  cooperative  relations  among  nations  and  regions  of  the 
world. 

We  do  this  with  a  number  of  tools  and  strategies  and  we  do  this 
because  it  is  in  our  self  interest  to  do  so  and  because  it  is  consist- 
ent with  the  fundamental  values  of  our  culture  and  our  Nation. 

Before  I  begin  my  remarks  on  exchanges  and  broadcasting,  I 
want  to  say  that  while  these  are  two  of  the  pillars  of  public  diplo- 
macy, there  is  a  third  element  without  which  the  structure  cannot 
stand.  And  that  is  the  need  to  make  available  information  about 
the  United  States  and  to  articulate  American  policy  around  the 
world. 

One  of  the  USIA's  most  essential  missions  is  to  create  an  under- 
standing of  and  hopefully  support  for  American  policies,  as  well  as 
a  broad  understanding  of  America  as  a  country  and  as  a  people. 

Now  key  to  this,  and  frankly  increasingly  now,  as  I  am  on  this 
job  formally  now  for  3  weeks,  on  my  mind,  are  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  this  country  in  209  posts  in  144  nations  around  the 
world. 

What  my  colleagues  and  I  do  in  Washington,  what  we  deliberate 
here  on  the  Hill,  really  has  to  do  with  the  support  we  give  those 
men  and  women  we  have  asked  to  represent  America  abroad  as 
part  of  the  teams  in  each  of  our  Embassies  under  the  direction  of 
the  Ambassadors. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  our  present  situation.  The  USIA 
is  opening  posts  in  new  countries  around  the  world.  We  have  estab- 
lished posts  in  most  of  the  newly  independent  States.  We  have 
opened  a  post  in  Albania  and  Angola  and  Namibia.  We  have  re- 
opened our  posts  in  Cambodia  and  Laos.  We  will  soon  have  our 
first  public  affairs  officer  in  Mongolia. 

In  countries  where  our  activities  formerly  were  restrained  by 
Communist  governments,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Russia,  for  ex- 
ample, we  now  have  new  open  centers  and  new  posts.  To  accommo- 
date that  expansion,  we  have  reduced  our  spending  in  Western  Eu- 
rope by  more  than  $10  million  and  reduced  our  staff  there  by 
more — hy  about  95  positions. 

We  are  also,  however,  in  addition  to  expanding  the  new  areas, 
reaching  new  audiences.  Our  grantees  now  come,  those  who  come 
to  visit  the  United  States  or  participate  in  our  programs,  come 
from  all  parts  of  society,  from  independent  labor  unions,  private 
farmers,  entrepreneurs,  independent  journalists,  and  recently 
economists  from  the  African  National  Congress. 

Recently,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  continues — we  have  the 
first  visit  from  a  Cambodian  under  the  auspices  of  USIA  is  inter- 
national visitor's  program — the  first  such  visit  in  17  years.  And  the 
Minister  of  Defense  from  the  Ukraine  has  been  one  of  our  visitors 
as  well. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  that  the  chairman  has  made 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  have  made  about  exchanges. 
And  I  want  to  say  iust  a  word  about  that  before  I  turn  to  broad- 
casting. Because  I  think  they  are — it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
to  me  that  what  we  once  talked  about  as  long-term  investments  are 
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now  before  us  every  day  as  extremely  important  in  terms  of  our  in- 
fluence and  our  leadership  in  the  world. 

In  the  budget  we  have  submitted,  we  actually  have  been  forced 
to  reduce  our  support  for  exchanges,  academic  and  others  by  more 
than  $5  million,  due  to  inflation  here  and  overseas.  The  progpram 
is  one  that  I  believe  we  must  keep  in  the  forefront  of  our  concerns 
as  we  support  the  men  and  women  we've  asked  to  represent  us  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Everyday  I  am  reminded  of  the  importance  of  these  exchanges. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  a  attempted  autocoup  in  Guatemala. 
After  a  few  days,  and  I  think  really  brilliant  activity  by  the  USIA 
and  USIS  officers  there,  a  new  president  emerged,  a  former  om- 
budsman for  human  rights.  He  had  been  to  America  as  a  USLA 
Santee  several  vears  ago.  He  has  friendships  and  contacts  here, 
lat  is  extremely  important,  the  influence  and  leadership  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  ftiture  of  that  coimtry. 

The  night  before  last  I  was  at  the  White  House  and  ran  into  my 
friend  of  several  years,  the  Ambassador  from  Yemen.  He  came  up 
to  me  and  with  a  smile  on  his  face  told  me  that  just  that  day  a 
USIA-sponsored  visitor,  who's  in  the  country,  had  been  named  the 
Minister  of  Culture.  So,  I  changed  my  scheaule  yesterday  morning 
to  sit  down  with  this  man  and  have  a  conversation.  Yemen  is  one 
of  the  countries  in  the  Middle  East  which  is  a  bright  spot  for  us 
as  we  look  to  a  transition  to  a  more  democratic  society. 

The  kind  of  conversation  we  had  about  development  and  free- 
dom, about  the  way  in  which  our  cultures  need  greater  understand- 
ing, as  Senator  Pressler  has  pointed  out — a  matter  that  I  think 
should  be  of  high  priority  to  us  today — was  accented  in  that  con- 
versation. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  I  had  a  working  lunch  with  the  new  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  and  Trade  from  Namibia,  who  has  studied  in  the 
United  States  under  a  USIA  Program. 

This  was  a  biracial  delegation  from  Namibia,  exciting  I  think — 
the  first  visit  of  an  African  head  of  state  in  President^  Clinton's 
administration.  To  my  right  was  a  woman  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  parliament  for  15  years. 

She  told  me  how  many  trips  she  makes  to  the  USIA  library  and 
center  in  the  Capital,  because  it  is  the  only  place  she  can  find  a 
library  of  legislative  history  and  records  that  are  of  use  to  her.  She 
described  going  there  frequently  and  finding  students  from  that 
new  nation,  who  are  reading  and  having  access  to  materials  and 
learning  about  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  think  of  an  activity  that  is  more  important  to  our  future 
and  I  simply  want  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  hope,  with  the  help 
of  the  Congress,  to  provide  the  kind  of  support  to  the  men  and 
women  we  have  asked  to  represent  us  in  our  posts  around  the 
world,  that  these  progframs  will  be  strengthened  and  not  suffer  in 
the  coming  years. 

We  are  teaching  through  these  programs  not  simply  the  prin- 
ciples of  culture  and  institutions,  we  are  now  talking  and  teaching 
others  about  the  principles  of  free  markets  and  the  mechanisms 
that  make  free  trade  and  free  markets  possible. 

Just  to  take  one  example,  we  are  having  discussions  now  with 
Ambassador  Talbott  in  the  Department  ot  State  and  with  Con- 
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gfressman  Gephardt  to  arrange  for  a  summit  meeting  this  fall  with 
American  business  leaders  and  exchange  organizations,  to  discuss 
how  we  can  focus  the  increased  exchanges  with  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  new  republics  and  develop  practical  hands-on  experi- 
ence that  will  serve  to  increase  trade  and  economic  growth. 

So,  I  will  be  back  frequentlv  to  ask  your  help  and  see  that  we 
do  not  neglect,  at  this  point,  this  very  important  part  of  our  diplo- 
matic activity. 

Broadcasting  has  traditionally  been  an  important  part  of  public 
diplomacy.  Even  with  the  electronic  Iron  Curtain  of  jamming  down 
in  most  places  now,  it  is  still  an  important  aspect  of  our  public  di- 
plomacy mission. 

Our  international  broadcasting  capabilities,  via  radio  and  tele- 
vision, have  been  critical  and  highly  effective  tools  of  public  diplo- 
macy and  democracy  building  for  the  past  half  century.  The  Voice 
of  America,  Free  Radio  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  other  broadcast 
entities  have  brought  truth  and  hope  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
eager  listeners  from  Berlin  to  Beijing,  from  Cuba  to  Cambodia. 

We  will  be  focusing  our  conversations  today  on  a  new  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration.  The  chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  Mr.  Mica,  will  also  address  this  question. 
The  plan  we  are  submitting  not  only  meets  but  exceeds  the  admin- 
istration's original  savings  goals.  It  will  achieve  savings  of  over 
$250  million  within  the  first  4  years,  consistent  with  the  FY  1994 
budget  and  the  President's  multi  year  economic  plan  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

Several  items  constitute  the  bulk  of  those  total  net  savings,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  savings  from  the  cancellation  of  the  joint  BIB- 
VOA  Israeli  relay  station  and  savings  from  the  consolidation  of  ad- 
ministration and  technical  costs. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  the  encouragement  and  the  support  and 
assistance  which  Senator  Feingold  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
other  members  in  the  Congress  have  given  us  as  we  have  gone 
through  the  processes  of  consultation  and  discussion  and  planning 
to  bring  before  you  this  proposal. 

The  plan  recognizes  and  enhances  the  global  role  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  It  recognizes  and  enhances  the  role  which  Radio  Liberty 
and  Radio  Free  Europe  must  continue  to  play  in  helping  to  solidify 
fi'agile  democracies  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

It  preserves  the  important  broadcasting  capabilities  that  are  pro- 
moting democracy  in  Cuba.  It  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  Asian 
democratic  radio  for  which  the  President  yesterday  acknowledged 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Biden  and  others  on  this  committee  and 
in  the  Congress. 

The  plan  recognizes  the  need  to  preserve  the  journalistic  integ- 
rity of  all  international  broadcasters  and  at  the  sametime,  the  need 
for  accountability  to  the  American  taxpayer.  While  all  U.S.  broad- 
casting elements  will  be  organized  under  USIA,  a  single  unique 
board  of  governors  for  the  first  time  will  be  created,  a  board  of  gov- 
ernors for  policy  and  administration  of  broadcasting,  which  will 
provide  a  safeguard  for  journalistic  independence  and  provide  over- 
sight and  policy  guidance  for  all  our  broadcast  services:  Voice  of 
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America,  Asian  Democracy  Radio,  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Lib- 
erty, and  the  Office  of  Cuba  Broadcasting. 

At  the  present,  Worldnet  TV  is  included  in  this  plan.  Mr.  Mica 
will  address  the  composition  and  responsibilities  of  the  board  of 
governors  and  the  organization  structure  we  are  proposing.  We  will 
be  looking  at  Worldnet,  however,  both  as  a  broadcasting  facility, 
and  as  a  very  effective  tool  for  members  of  our  Grovemment  to 
speak  and  communicate  with  others  with  respect  to  policy  and  to 
respond  to  questions  of  concern  to  others  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  administrative  plan  looks  to  the  future,  to  a  world  in  politi- 
cal and  technological  transition.  It  gives  us,  I  think,  a  unique  flexi- 
bility to  set  our  strategies  in  terms  of  regions  and  countries  of  the 
world  and  to  be  prepared  for  the  future. 

I  want  to  thank  Dan  Mica  and  all  of  those  who  have  worked  on 
this  proposal.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Dan.  I  think  we 
both  realize  in  many  ways  that  as  you  consider  this  proposal  and 
hopefully  adopt  it,  our  work  will  just  be  beginning. 

But  I  want  to  thank  also  the  members  of  the  committee,  mem- 
bers of  the  full  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  chairman  Lee 
Hamilton,  subcommittee  chairman  Howard  Berman,  the  members 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  the  tremendous  co- 
operation, assistance  and  encouragement  we  have  been  given  in 
this  first  phase  of  consolidation. 

I  think  this  is  a  model  of  executive  and  legislative  branch  co- 
operation and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  chairman  Mica  and 
with  all  of  you  in  the  same  spirit  that  has  marked  this  project  the 
last  several  months.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Duffy  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Joseph  Duffey 

Mr.  Chairman;  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today 
to  discuss  the  mission  of  public  diplomacy  with  particular  reference  to  exchanges 
and  broadcasting. 

As  I  said  during  my  confirmation  hearing  last  month,  I  did  not  make  the  decision 
lightly  to  step  down  as  President  of  American  University.  I  made  the  decision  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  here — at  the  United  States  Information  Agency — that  we  can 
bring  together  American  foreign  policy  and  the  tremendous  force  of  American  ideas 
and  values. 

It  is  this  union  of  foreign  policy  with  American  values  that  I  believe  constitutes 
the  best  practical  definition  oi  public  diplomacy. 

Public  diplomacy  is  an  open  and  democratic  diplomacy  that  speaks  not  onlv  to 
governments,  but  directly  to  the  people  of  the  world.  It  is  a  diplomacy  founded  on 
the  American  values  of  freedom  and  individual  dignity  and  that  reinforces  and  com- 
plements traditional  govemment-to-govemment  relations. 

In  a  recent  sneech  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher  said  that  the  many  challenges  the  United  States  faces  today  in  the 
world  means  "we  must  be  more  engaged  internationally,  not  less;  more  ardent  in 
our  promotion  of  democracy,  not  less;  more  inspired  in  our  leadership,  not  less." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  think  of  no  part  of  our  foreign  affairs  community  more  com- 
patible with  these  remarks  and  with  the  major  themes  and  goals  of  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration than  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  USIA,  America's  public  diplomacy 
agency,  has  the  experience,  personnel  and  assets  to  help  the  U.S.  recognize  and  take 
advantage  of  global  change. 

Before  I  begin  mv  remarks  on  exchanges  and  broadcasting,  the  areas  set  forth  as 
subjects  for  these  hearings,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  while  these  are  indeed 
two  pUlars  of  public  diplomacy,  there  is  a  third  pillar  without  which  the  structure 
cannot  stand,  namely  the  dissemination  of  information  about  the  United  States  and 
the  articulation  of  American  policy.  One  of  USIA's  most  essential  missions  is  to  ere- 
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ate  understanding  of  and,  hopefiilly,  support  for  American  policies  as  well  as  a 
broad  understanding  of  America  as  a  country  and  a  people. 

Key  to  this  function  is  the  network  of  Agency  Foreign  Service  Officers  and  foreign 
national  employees  assigned  to  209  posts  in  144  countries  around  the  world. 

This  part  of  the  Agency's  mission  has  often  been  lost,  regrettably,  in  the  current 
attention  being  paid  to  exchanges  and  broadcasting. 

People  from  every  part  of  the  world,  more  than  ever,  are  seeking  information  from 
the  United  States  about  how  we  conduct  and  manage  the  great  experiment  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  civil  society.  How  we  satisfy  this  need  is  a  crucial  aspect  of  today's 
foreign  policy.  Many  future  troubles  will  be  mitigated  or  avoided  altogether  if  we 
can  work  now  to  meet  the  challenge  of  diverse  peoples  from  diverse  cultural  and 
national  backgrounds  seeking  their  own  paths  toward  democratic  and  free  market 
institutions. 

The  way  we  do  this,  stripped  of  all  rhetoric,  is  to  move  information  and  move  peo- 
ple. I  will  return  shortly  to  our  mission  to  move  information.  Exchanges  is  how  we 
move  people,  to  and  from  our  country,  and,  of  course,  the  information  and  values 
which  they  carry  with  them. 

At  USIA  we  have  worked  hard  and,  I  believe,  with  a  good  measure  of  success, 
to  respond  to  these  new  challenges: 

•  We  are  opening  posts  m  new  countries.  We  have  established  posts  in  most 
of  the  New  Independent  States.  We  have  opened  in  Albania  as  well  as  Angola 
and  Namibia.  We  have  reopened  our  posts  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  will  soon 
have  our  first  Public  Affairs  Officer  in  Mongolia. 

•  In  countries  where  our  activities  formerly  were  restrained  by  communist 
governments — in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  jmd  Russia,  for  example — we  now  have 
new  open  centers  and  new  posts. 

•  To  help  accommodate  this  expansion,  we  have  reduced  our  spending  in 
Western  Europe  by  more  than  $10  million  and  reduced  our  staff  there  by  95 
positions. 

•  We  are  not  only  expanding  into  new  areas,  we  are  reaching  new  audiences. 
USIA  grantees  are  now  drawn  from  parts  of  society  and  government  that  until 
recently  were  beyond  our  reach — independent  labor  union  activists  and  private 
farmers,  entrepreneurs  and  independent  journalists,  economists  from  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress,  our  first  Cambodian  International  Visitor  in  17  years, 
the  Minister  of  Deiense  Conversion  from  Ukraine. 

•  With  the  Cold  War  behind  us,  USIA  is  increasijoe  its  programming  into 
thematic  areas  that  have  taken  on  added  importance.  There  are  new  opportuni- 
ties now  for  truly  global  cooperation  on  transnational  issues  such  as  the  envi- 
ronment, drugs,  remgees  and  non-proliferation. 

•  One  of  the  most  important  areas  for  enhanced  Agencv  activity  is  that  of 
business,  trade  and  economics.  More  and  more,  we  are  teaching  others  not  only 
about  the  principles  of  free  markets  but  the  very  mechanisms  that  make  free 
markets  and  open  trade  possible.  In  the  area  of  business,  for  example,  we  have 
had  discussions  with  Congressman  Gephardt  and  with  Ambassador  Talbott  at 
the  Department  of  State  to  convene  in  the  fall  of  this  year  a  conference  with 
American  businesses  and  American  exchange  oi-ganizations  on  how  to  bring 
thousands  of  Russian  business  people  to  the  United  States  for  practical,  hands- 
on  experience. 

The  image  of  the  "ugly  American"  has  largely  faded,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  are 
foolish  enough  to  create  him  again.  We  are  welcome  now  around  the  world — not  as 
gloating  victors,  not  as  didactic  instructors — ^but  as  partners  and  colleagues  in  the 
grand  construction  of  the  free,  civil  society. 

This  is  the  focus  of  USIA's  exchanges  today. 

Broadcasting,  even  with  the  electronic  iron  curtain  of  jamming  down  in  most 
places,  is  still  a  crucial  aspect  of  America's  public  diplomacy  mission. 

Our  government's  international  broadcasting  capabilities — via  radio  and  tele- 
vision—have been  critical  and  hi^ly-efFective  tools  of  public  diplomacy  and  democ- 
racy building  for  the  past  half  century.  The  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe, 
Radio  Liberty  and  other  US.broadcast  entities  have  brought  truth  and  hope  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  eager  listeners  from  Berlin  to  Beijing,  from  Cuba  to  Cambodia. 

The  dedicated  men  and  women  of  these  organizations  have  served  this  nation  well 
during  the  Cold  War.  Their  tasks  have  not  ended — indeed,  in  a  sense,  they  have 
only  just  begun.  International  broadcasting  must  now  play  a  role  in  helping  the 
seeds  of  democracy  take  firm  root  around  the  world,  ana  in  providing  accurate,  ob- 
jective information  to  societies  long-denied  and  still  denied  access  to  such  informa- 
tion. Just  as  important,  our  international  broadcasting  entities  must  continue  to  ex- 
plain American  policies  and  American  society  to  an  overseas  audience  living  in  a 
world  of  transition. 
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Defining  how  best  to  adapt  our  international  broadcasting  etssets  to  operate  effec- 
tively within  a  changing  domestic  and  international  context  has  been  no  eaay  task. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  the  Presi- 
dent's direction,  BIB  Chairman  Dan  Mica  and  I  have  worked  closely  and  produc- 
tively over  the  past  few  weeks  to  meet  that  challenge. 

Together,  and  with  the  invaluable  assistance  oT  our  colleagues  at  the  Voice  of 
America,  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe,  we  have  developed  a  proposal  which 
meets  the  ftindamental  objectives  of  achieving  substantial  savings  while  preserving 
the  differing  but  complementary  roles  played  oy  these  broadcast  entities  m  promot- 
ing democracy  abroad 

The  administration's  plan,  which  Chairman  Mica  will  also  address,  not  only  meets 
but  exceeds  the  administration's  original  savings  goals.  This  plan  will  achieve  sav- 
ings of  over  $250  million  within  four  years,  consistent  with  the  FY  1994  Budget  and 
the  President's  multiyear  economic  plan.  Several  items  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
total  net  savings — including,  for  example,  savings  from  the  cancellation  of  the  joint 
BIB-VOA  Israel  relay  station  project,  and  savings  from  the  consolidation  of  adminis- 
trative and  tedinical  costs. 

I  would  note  that  the  1994  authorization  request  totaled  $1,574  billion  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  and  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  achieving  savings  and  economies  in  consolidated  broadcasting  operations,  the 
Administration  will  forego  its  plan  to  build  a  new  high-power  shortwave  relay  sta- 
tion in  Kuwait,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $125.1  million. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  the  support  and  assistance  which  Senator  Feingold  and 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  well  as  others  in  Congress,  gave  to  us  in  hi^lighting  the 
importance  of  meeting  these  savings  targets. 

This  plan  recognizes  and  enhances  the  global  role  of  the  Voice  of  America.  It  rec- 
ognizes and  enhances  the  role  which  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  must 
continue  to  play  in  helping  to  solidify  fragile  democracies  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  It  preserves  the  important  broadcasting  capabilities  to  promote 
democracy  in  Cuba.  In  addition,  the  President  has  initiated  a  new  service  to  en- 
hance the  message  of  democracy  to  Asia.  It  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  Asian 
Democracy  Radio — for  which  the  President  yesterday  acknowledged  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Biden  and  others  on  this  Committee  and  in  Congress. 

The  administration's  plan  recognizes  the  need  to  preserve  the  journalistic  integ- 
rity of  all  international  broadcasters  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  need  for  account- 
ability to  the  American  taxpayer.  While  all  U.S.  broadcasting  elements  will  be  orga- 
nized under  USIA,  a  unique  Board  of  Governors  for  Broadcasting  will  be  created  to 
safeguard  ioumalistic  inaependence  and  provide  oversight  and  policy  guidance  for 
all  of  our  broadcast  services:  the  Voice  oi  America,  Asian  Democracy  Radio,  Radio 
Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  the  Oflice  of  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  At  present, 
Worldnet  TV  is  also  included  in  this  plan.  Chairman  Mica  will  address  shortly  the 
composition  and  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  which  will  replace  the 
existing  Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

Most  important,  the  Administration's  plan  looks  to  the  future — a  world  in  political 
and  technological  transition — and  provides  the  flexibility  necessary  to  adapt  to  such 
change,  country  by  country,  region  by  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tnamk  you  and  the  members  of  this  Committee;  the 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  full  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee;  and  Chair- 
man Lee  Hamilton,  Subcommittee  Chairman  Howard  Berman  and  the  members  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  for  the  tremendous  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance you  have  rendered  to  us  during  the  first  phases  of  this  consolidation.  I  believe 
this  has  been  a  model  of  executive  legislative  branch  cooperation,  and  Dan  Mica  and 
I  look  forward  to  woiking  with  all  oi  you  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  legislative  phase 
of  this  process  begins. 

Senator  Kerry,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Duffey.  Mr.  Mica. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  A.  MICA,  CHAIRMAN,  BOARD 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  let  me  start  out  also 
by  thanking  you  personally  for  your  very  fine  and  supportive  com- 
ments and  each  of  you  for  the  comments  you  have  made  about  this 
process  which  we  would  like  to  think  is  somewhat  historic. 

We  also,  as  Joe  has  indicated,  have  had  the  support  of  a  number 
of  individuals  and  I  particularly  thank  the  members  of  the  full 
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committee.  Senator  Pell  put  a  fine  statement  in  the  record  yester- 
day. And  we  truly  appreciate  this. 

I  would  like  to,  witnout  objection,  submit  my  testimony  and  sum- 
marize it. 

Senator  Kerry.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Mica.  And  above  and  beyond  the  written  testimony,  I  would 
iust  like  to  say  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  work 
here  over  25  years  and  I  have  seen  this  battle  between  the  radios 
continue  for  over  20  years.  So,  this  indeed  is  the  rebirth  of  a  new 
entity  we  are  about  to  show  you  here  today.  And  we  come  jointly 
with  the  same  mission,  the  same  purpose,  the  same  goals. 

I  would  note  that  some  of  us  arrived  nere  for  different  reasons, 
but  nonetheless  we  are  here  and  we  think  we  have  an  entity  that 
will  be  very  helpful  to  the  U.S.  Government  and  to  the  countries 
that  we  serve  around  the  world. 

It  was  over  a  month  ago  that  our  staff  submitted  an  outline  of 
an  idea.  And  at  that  time  it  was  only  a  dream,  if  you  will,  of  an 
entity  that  might  serve  this  need  and  bring  us  together.  I  had  not 
met  Joe  before  this  process  began  and  I  thought  of  him  only  as  a 
colleague,  but  indeed  now  a  friend  and  someone  really  willing  to 
lay  down  the  gauntlet  to  his  staff,  as  we  say,  as  we  did,  this  is  the 
time  to  put  the  old  battles  behind  us  and  come  up  with  a  new  ap- 
proach that  is  efficient  and  effective.  It  meets  the  cost  saving  tar- 
gets and  meets  the  goals  and  basic  principles  that  our  entities  each 
are  so  strongly  endorsing. 

The  agency  proposal  has  been  endorsed  by  the  President.  We  feel 
strongly  that  this  will  maintain  the  missions  of  each  service.  Surro- 
gate broadcasting  will  continue  it  important  democracy  building 
role.  And  additionally,  as  Dr.  Duffy  has  indicated,  we  meet  and/or 
exceed  the  targets  in  the  deficit  reduction  proposals. 

The  number  originally  was  $243  million  in  savings  over  4  years. 
We  are  at  least  $250  million  and  some  estimates  $10  or  $20  million 
higher  than  that.  As  you  indicated,  this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
process.  We  are  refining  these  numbers.  But  no  proposal  that  we 
have  looked  at  now  is  anything  less  than  the  $250  million  figure, 
which  is  far  greater  than  the  targets  we  started  out  with  in  Janu- 
ary. 

We  achieved  that  through  restructuring,  as  I  will  unveil  the  new 
proposal  here  in  just  a  moment.  Restructure  broadcasting — we 
think  we  maintain  the  appropriate  firewalls  for  ioumalistic  integ- 
rity and  independence  for  all  of  U.S.  (xovemment  broadcasting. 

I  guess  we  at  BIB  felt  we  had  a  corner  on  that  market,  particu- 
larly with  the  independence.  All  have  done  their  best  on  this,  but 
we  think  this  plan  saves  the  best  of  each  of  these  approaches  and 
raises  the  level  of  independence  and  integrity  for  all  of  our  broad- 
casting entities. 

Today,  we  find  nations  which  were  liberated  from  communism  in 
deep  turmoil,  and  that  liberation  has  not  yet  resulted  in  a  strong 
fi"ee  press,  which  we  believe  is  absolutely  necessary  for  democracy. 
In  fact,  I  guess  I  would  say  that  if  broadcasting  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  was  rated  a  10,  I  think  now  the  disparate  parts  individ- 
ually rated  would  equal  10  or  more. 

Unsettling  events,  and  we  have  seen  them  all  on  the  news,  in 
dozens  of  former  Soviet-controlled  nations  and  States  and  regions. 
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have  dramatically  demonstrated  the  need  for  continuing  surrogate 
and  alternative  broadcasting  to  help  build  a  strong  democracy. 

Once  the  value  of  surrogate  broadcasting  was  reestablished,  we 
had  to  turn  to  the  financial  realities  of  the  budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent's mandate  to  reduce  our  spending.  We  have  been  able  to  con- 
solidate our  technical  operations  and  eliminate  a  gpreat  deal  of  du- 
plication, and  I  must  say — and  I  say  this  emphatically — this  is 
going  to  mean  sacrifice  on  each  side  of  the  aisle,  both  BIB  and 
USIA.  It  is  costly,  it  is  difficult,  but  this  was  necessary  to  achieve 
the  program  that  I  am  about  to  describe. 

In  fact,  I  think  I  will  do  this  right  now,  if  I  may  just  get  up  a 
second.  Do  each  of  you  have  the  small  chart? 

Senator  Kerry.  Yes,  we  do.  If  you  want  to  take  the  mike  with 
you,  just  hold  it.  I  think  it  will  pull  over. 

Mr.  Mica.  OK,  as  you  can  see  here,  this  is  the  new  entity  being 
unveiled  here  for  the  first  time  with  the  Director  of  USIA  at  the 
top  of  course.  This  will  now  be  an  entity,  if  we  could  draw  a  circle 
around  it,  that  is  in  essence  all  U.S.  Government  broadcasting  ac- 
tivities. 

There  will  be  a  new  board  of  directors — they  call  it  a  board  of 
governors.  The  chairman  of  the  board — and  this  is  the  first  fire- 
wall— the  chairman  of  the  board  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  will  all  other  members  of  the  board. 

One  member  of  the  board  would  be  the  Director  of  USIA,  a  vot- 
ing member  of  that  board.  There  would  be  five  additional  members 
of  that  board  appointed  by  the  President  from  journalism,  media, 
intellectual,  smd  academic  pursuits  with  their  background  and  in- 
terest in  radio. 

We  think  that  is  the  most  important  firewall  that  we  begin  with, 
and  we  have  a  series  built  in  for  that  integrity  you  mentioned,  for 
that  credibility  that  is  so  important  as  we  broadcast  around  the 
world. 

The  chairman  of  this  board,  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  USIA  £ind  with  the  concurrence  of  the  board  members,  will  ap- 
point the  director  of  broadcasting.  This  is  a  very  critical  point  and 
one  that  we  negotiated  long  and  hard  on,  but  another  firewall  that 
we  think  is  very  important  to  maintain  that  media-press  integrity. 

A  major  source  of  savings  for  our  entities  and  others  that  mav 
be  affected  by  it  is  that  personnel,  budget,  administration,  legal  ad- 
visor, public  liaison,  information  systems,  and  space  and  facilities 
will  all  be  combined.  Whereas  now  we  do  certain  personnel  oper- 
ations, budget  and  so  on,  at  BIB,  this  would  all  be  combined  and 
be  utilized  as  one  entity  to  oversee  the  expenditures  for  these 
broadcasting  entities  that  follow. 

There  is  a  special  line  item,  if  you  will,  for  VOA,  again  protected 
by  these  two  firewalls,  the  board  and  the  director  and  the  director 
of  VOA.  The  surrogate  broadcasting  service  will  include  RFE-RL, 
the  Office  of  Cuban  Broadcasting,  and  Radio  Free  Asia.  A  last,  as 
Dr.  Duflfey  described,  Worldnet. 

We  are  discussing  the  uses,  not  only  the  legitimate  uses,  inter- 
active television  for  our  Government,  but  the  oroadcasting  entity, 
and  a  massive  combination  of  engineering,  technical  operations,  the 
use  of  transmitters,  satellite  facilities  and  so  forth.  This  entity  as 
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created  will  operate  as  the  U.S.  Government  broadcasting  entity,  at 
that  savings  I  indicated  of  at  least  $250  million. 

One  additional  firewall  built  into  this  is  that  this  entity  would 
have  its  own  line  item  budget  within  the  USIA  budget  presented 
to  the  Congress. 

So,  I  think  I  hit  at  least  four  firewall,  and  we  have  two  or  three 
mini  firewalls  built  into  that,  each  aimed  at  building  the  Idnd  of 
integrity  and  independence  we  think  our  media,  this  media,  de- 
serves. We  feel  we  are  very  proud  of  RFE-RL,  of  the  reputation  we 
have  had  for  independence  and  credibility,  and  we  think  we  lend 
that  credibility  to  the  balance  of  this  organization. 

Now,  that  board  of  governors  is  authorized  to  review  and  evalu- 
ate the  mission  and  operation  of  the  new  Bureau  of  International 
Broadcasting  and  to  assess  quality,  effectiveness,  and  professional 
integrity  of  its  programming  within  the  context  of  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States. 

Also  to  review  and  evaluate  the  mix  of  traditional  VOA  program- 
ming and  surrogate  programming  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  NSC  through  the  USIA  Director,  to  undertake  studies  that  may 
be  necessary  to  identify  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Broadcasting 
that  might  be  made  more  efficient  or  more  economical,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  USIA  Director,  and  indirectly  to  the 
Congress  through  the  Director,  summarizing  the  activities  of  the 
board  and  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  operations  of  this  Bureau 
of  International  Broadcasting. 

As  I  already  indicated,  this  separate  authorization  and  appro- 
priation, a  line  item,  that  would  give  the  Congress,  your  committee, 
and  the  appropriate  committees  in  Congress  their  own  view  of  this 
operation. 

As  I  think  I  pointed  out  a  number  of  times,  these  firewalls  give 
us  that  integrity  that  we  think  is  so  important  to  broadcasting,  and 
I  just  summarize  it  in  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have 
developed  an  entity  that  is  capable  of  meeting  the  world's  needs 
and  the  U.S.'s  needs,  and  is  capable  of  doing  it  in  a  very  efficient 
and  effective  manner.  We  have  redesigned  the  vehicle,  so  to  speak, 
to  retain  the  basic  premise,  and  that  premise  is  that  an  informed 
citizenry  is  democracy's  greatest  strength. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  would  like  to  again  thank  Dr.  Duffey,  and 
I  might  say  that  there  are  several  technical  folks  in  the  room  and 
staff  who  have  done  a  yoeman's  job  in  working  on  this  for  us.  I  will 
not  try  to  mention  each  and  every  one  of  them,  but  without  them 
we  could  not  have  put  this  plan  together. 

I  guess  there  is  one  additional  personal  note.  We  are  talking 
about  people's  lives  as  we  talk  about  budget  cuts.  I  am  told  that 
this  hearing  is  being  broadcast  live  in  Munich,  the  audio  portion, 
or  will  be  taped  and  rebroadcast  momentarily. 

So,  we  are  talking  about  programs  that  affect  the  lives  of  people 
who  have  dedicated  their  life  to  democracy  for  America.  There  are 
many  American  citizens,  many  foreign  nationals,  so  when  we  talk 
about  changes  in  RFE-RL,  we  talk  about  not  just  transmitters,  but 
we  talk  about  people,  people  whose  families  have  been  affected  by 
communist  regimes.  Some  have  been  imprisoned,  some  have  been 
involved  their  entire  life  in  this  process,  and  this  is  a  major  change. 
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I  am  hopeful,  and  it  will  be  my  goal,  to  see  that  these  people, 
as  spokes  people  for  the  United  States,  are  treated  with  dignity 
and  respect  and  every  consideration  as  we  would  any  returning 
hero  of  war.  This  is  a  war  of  words.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  as  we 
broadcast  these  words  we  are  planting  seeds  that  can  grow.  In  a 
physical  sense  a  war  fires  bullets  and  it  kills  people.  In  this  sense, 
we  fire  words  and  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  these  ideas,  like  the 
Fulbright  Program  before  us,  grow  and  become  democracies,  and 
that  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  committee  and  those  who  have  supported  us 
over  the  years  and  to  those  people  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
this.  We  do  not  believe  the  mission  is  over,  but  we  do  recognize  and 
share  the  need  for  these  budget  constraints,  and  we  think  this  new 
entity  can  meet  those  needs. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mica  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Daniel  A.  Mica 

Just  over  a  month  ago  my  staiT  submitted  testimony  to  this  committee  relating 
that  an  intei^ovemmental  task  force  was  at  work  addressing  the  consolidation  of 
this  nation's  two  most  prominent  international  broadcasting  entities — Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, of  which  I  am  the  Chairman,  and  the  Voice  of  America,  the  historic  service  di- 
rected by  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

Dr.  Joe  Dufley,  my  friend  and  director  of  the  USIA,  and  I  are  here  today  to  report 
that  we  have  participated  in  developing  an  interagency  proposal  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  President.  This  proposal  follows  the  broad  policy  framework  originally 
set  out  by  the  President.  We  strongly  feel  this  proposal  will  maintain  the  missions 
of  each  service.  Surrogate  broadcasting  will  continue  its  important  democracy-build- 
ing role.  Additionally,  the  proposed  consolidation  will  result  in  savings  of  over  $250 
million  during  the  4-year  period,  flscal  years  1994—97.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  this  amount  of  savings  exceeds  the  President's  deflcit  reduction  teirget 
for  international  broadcasting  and  will  be  achieved  through  a  restructuring  of 
broadcasting  that  will  secure  the  journalistic  independence  and  integrity  of  all  USG 
international  broadcasting. 

Today  we  find  nations  which  were  "liberated"  from  communism  in  deep  turmoil 
and  that  the  liberation"  has  not  yet  resulted  in  a  strong,  free  press  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  democracy. 

In  fact,  if  broadcasting  to  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  was  rated  as  a  30, 
I  think  the  need  to  provide  such  information  to  the  now-disparate  parts  of  the  So- 
viet bloc  today  may  well  represent  a  number  equal  or  greater  than  10. 

Unsettling  and  unexpected  events  in  dozens  of  formerly  Soviet-control  led  nations, 
states  and  regions  have  dramatically  demonstrated  the  need  for  continuing  surro- 
gate and  alternative  broadcasting  to  help  build  democracy. 

Once  the  value  of  surrogate  broadcasting  was  re-established,  we  had  to  turn  to 
the  financial  realities  of  the  budget  and  to  the  President's  mandate  to  cut  the  defi- 
cit. We  have  been  able  to  consolidate  our  technical  operations  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion. We  have  eeich  sacrificed.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  this  new  framework  will 
eventually  produce  a  stronger,  more  flexible  broadcasting  capability. 

Since  Dr.  Duffev  has  just  outlined  the  overall  framework  of  the  new,  consolidated 
entity,  I  would  like  to  explain  the  composition  and  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  which  will  replace  the  existing  BIB. 

The  Board  of  Governors  will  be  responsible  for  oversight  of  U.S.G.  international 
broadcasting.  It  will  be  a  bipartisan  board  consisting  of  seven  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, confirmed  by  the  Senate,  including  the  Director  of  USIA.  The  President 
designates  the  Chairman.  In  consultation  with  the  Director  of  USIA  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Board,  the  Chairman  appoints  the  Director  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting.  'This  individual  is  responsible  for  the  day  to  day  operations 
of  the  Voice  of  America,  surrogate  broadcasting,  Worldnet,  the  technical  facilities 
and  personnel,  as  well  as  the  overall  administration,  budget,  and  staff. 

The  Board  of  Governors  is  authorized: 

•   to  review  and  evaluate  the  mission  and  operation  of  the  new  Bureau  of 
International  Broadcasting,  and  to  assess  the  quality,  effectiveness  and  profes- 
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sional  integrity  of  its  programming  within  the  context  of  the  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States; 

•  to  review  and  evaluate  the  mix  of  traditional  VOA  programming  and  surro- 
gate programming  and  make  recommendations  to  the  NSC,  throu^  the  USIA 
Director; 

•  to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be  necessaiv  to  identify  areas  in  which 
the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Broadcasting  could  be  made  more 
efficient  and  economical; 

•  to  report  annually  to  the  President  and  the  USIA  Director,  summarizing 
the  activities  of  the  Board  and  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Broadcasting. 

In  our  proposal,  the  new  Bureau  of  International  Broadcasting  will  have  a  sepa- 
rate authorization  and  appropriation  of  funds  for  its  operations  within  USIA's  over- 
all budget  totals. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  developed  a  new  framework  for 
international  broadcasting  which  will  be  capable  of  dealing  with  toda/s  and  tomor- 
row's changing  geopolitical  world. 

But  while  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  redesign  the  "vehicle",  so  to  speak,  we 
have  retained  the  basic  premise — that  an  informed  citizenry  is  democracy's  greatest 
strength. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  personal  note.  This  process  has  moved  rather  quickly  consid- 
ering the  magnitude  oi  what  we  have  done.  I  wanted  to  again  thank  Joe  Duffey. 
And  I  wanted  to  thank  members  of  this  committee  for  their  continuing  support  of 
the  programs. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  committee  as  we  develop  new  legislation. 
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Dr.  DuFFEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I,  before  we  go  to  questions, 
join  with  Mr.  Mica  in  his  closing  comments?  We  have  both  dis- 
cussed in  our  conversations,  which  have  been  many  as  we  worked 
through  this  process,  the  future  of  employees  here  in  Washington, 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  who  work  for  the  Voice  of  America 
and  have  served  the  country  well. 

We  both  plan  to  make  every  effort  we  can  for  transitions,  for 
dealing  with   reductions   through   attrition,   for  alternate   assign- 
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ments,  but  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  owe  an  enor- 
mous debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men  and  women  who  have  served 
and  who  now  serve  the  Voice  of  America,  and  we  are  both  cog- 
nizant of  the  implications  of  this  plan,  and  we  will  work  as  hard 
as  we  can  cooperatively,  in  the  spirit  that  Mr,  Mica  suggests  of  re- 
spect and  appreciation  for  those  who  have  served  for  many  years 
in  these  capacities  and  those  who  serve  now. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Director,  and  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Let  me  say  that  the  committee  is  not  only  not  insensitive  to  but 
is  also  grateful  for,  and  I  think  very  cognizant  of,  the  extraordinary 
stories  of  a  lot  of  the  people  who  have  come  to  work  at  these  orga- 
nizations and  who  have  been  part  of  the  effort  to  send  the  message 
of  America  over  the  years  to  their  country's  people,  and  to  assist 
us. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  you  to  express  that  sensitivity.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  for  you — not  only  appropriate,  it  is  manda- 
tory— to  be  sensitive  in  the  process  of  transition.  We  recognize  that. 

We  only  ask  that  those  people  also  bear  in  mind  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  people  paying  their  salaries  in  this  country 
have  lost  their  jobs.  In  my  State  of  Massachusetts  we  have  thou- 
sands of  defense  workers  who  have  lost  homes  and  some  hope  be- 
cause of  this  change  in  the  world.  It  is  a  change  we  have  worked 
for  for  50  years,  fought  for,  bled  for,  paid  for,  and  hoped  for,  and 
now,  finally,  it  is  happening. 

So,  I  absolutely  agree  with  you,  there  must  be  sensitivity,  and  we 
must  bend  over  backward  to  be  helpful,  and  we  will,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  with  you,  but  that  cannot  deter  us  from  the  realities  or 
from  the  changes  we  have  to  implement.  I  think  we  all  understand 
that. 

We  have  lost  50,000  defense  jobs  in  Massachusetts  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  That  dwarfs  the  numbers  of  transitions  that  will 
take  place  in  these  next  months,  and  those  are  the  folks  paying  sal- 
aries, so  it  is  a  reality,  it  is  where  we  are,  and  I  applaud  you  again 
for  dealing  with  the  reality. 

Let  us  try  to  flesh  it  out  a  bit  and  understand  it  a  little  more. 
I  have  got  questions  I  want  to  ask  about  the  independence  of  the 
board  and  the  structure,  but  help  me  first  understand  the  $243- 
plus  million,  maybe  $250  million,  maybe  higher,  savings. 

Can  you  give  us  a  sense  of  how  rapidly  we  will  begin  to  see 
those?  I  know  that  it  is  over  4  years.  Is  it  back-ended,  evenly  dis- 
tributed? How  do  we  anticipate  that  transition  being  implemented? 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  Well,  we  are  working  on  a  flowchart,  and  I  think  we 
have  some  documents  that  suggest  the  first  cut  at  this.  There  will 
be,  of  course,  expenditures  involved  with  the  closing  down  of  some 
operations,  separation  agreements,  matters  of  contract  and  law. 

We  can  move,  we  think,  within  the  next  few  months,  at  least  im- 
mediately after  the  legislation  is  passed,  to  begin  the  transition.  In 
some  cases,  we  will  be  phasing  out  leases  and  rental  of  transmit- 
ters, in  order  tojointly  use  transmitters  and  bringing  together  our 
engineering  staffs.  That  should  take  place  very  quickly. 

We  are  working  on  the  plans  to  consolidate  and  rationalize  our 
language  broadcasts.  Some  of  that  can  begin  to  take  place  in  the 
first  year,  but  the  transition  overall  is  now  about  a  4-year  plan. 
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Mr.  Mica.  Senator,  there  is  no  increase  in  the  budgets  for  BIB 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  As  the  budget  was  submitted,  it  is  a  flat 
budget  and  then  zeroed  out  after  2  years.  It  is  where  the  zeroing 
out  is  that  most  savings  take  place.  Obviously,  the  sooner  we  have 
the  legislation,  the  sooner  we  can  start  to  move  on  some  of  these. 

Now,  there  is  a  side  issue  that  is  one  that  we  have  to  contend 
with.  We  have  a  different  set  of  labor  laws  that  we  have  to  deal 
with.  To  the  extent  that  this  committee  moves  before  a  certain 
date — I  think  July  1  is  one,  and  that  may  not  be  possible,  then  De- 
cember 1  is  the  next  date — it  determines  the  type  of  notice, 
prenotice  that  we  must  give,  but  there  is  also  funding  in  there  an- 
ticipating the  cost  of  closing  down  or  consolidating. 

Senator  Kerry.  Given  the  fact  that  you  are  going  to  do  it  and 
it  is  almost  a  certainty,  is  there  not  a  compelling  reason  to  start 
those?  I  mean,  you  do  not  need  an  authorization  to  save  money. 

Mr.  Mica.  Our  people  are  prepared  to  start  immediately.  I  think 
they  wanted  to  see  the  response  of  this  committee.  Obviously,  the 
President  just  approved  this  plan  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  it  would  seem  to  me  you  would  want  to 
strike  for  that  earlier  date,  because  that  is  really  the  way  to  begin 
to  implement  and  take  the  savings. 

Mr.  Mica.  Frankly,  if  we  cannot  start  soon,  we  will  not  make  the 
early  year  adjustments  that  we  need,  so  we  are  all  on  the  same 
track  on  that. 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  I  think  we  should  also  acknowledge  that  over  the 
years  there  have  been  areas  of  significant  cooperation  between  the 
Voice  of  America  and  the  radios  in  Munich.  The  atmosphere  has 
been  more  difficult  during  the  debates  and  acrimony  of  recent 
months.  That  is  now  behind  us,  and  we  hope  to  begin  that  coopera- 
tive effort,  return  to  that,  enhance  it  very  speedily. 

Senator  Kerry.  Where  do  you  see  the  principal  savings?  When 
you  say  BIB  is  zeroed  out  but  people  will  be  transferred  within  or- 
ganizations and  duties  transferred  within  organizations,  where  are 
the  principal  savings? 

Mr.  Mica.  There  are  at  least  three  major  sources.  Obviously,  one 
is  that  we  are  both  going  to  have  personnel  cuts.  That  is  one.  Two 
is  the  consolidation  of  the  administrative  personnel  budgets  and  so 
on,  and  three  is  a  major  consolidation  of  engineering  and  facilities. 

Where  there  are  two  facilities,  say,  in  Russia,  in  Moscow  right 
now,  there  will  be  one.  Where  there  are  two  different  transmitters 
being  utilized  to  broadcast  a  given  language,  there  may  in  most 
cases  be  one.  That  kind  of  engineering  consolidation  is,  I  guess, 
number  2.  Personnel  is  obviously  very  important  as  well  as  the 
other  items  I  mentioned. 

Senator  Kerry.  Will  there  be  any  reduction  in  programming? 

Mr.  Mica.  There  will  be  a  reformatting.  I  am  trying  to  think  of 
the  right  word.  There  will  be  a  realigning  of  who  broadcasts  where. 

In  a  nutshell — and  this  gets  into  that  sensitivity  issue,  for  those 
who  might  be  listening.  I  do  not  want  to  announce  specific  services, 
because  we  have  to  finalize  it,  but  where  there  may  be  broadcast- 
ing by  VOA  or  RFE  or  RL  to  a  country,  that  may  be  combined,  and 
only  RL  will  take  that  country.  In  the  next  country,  based  on  prior- 
ities, it  might  only  be  RFE. 
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There  are  at  least  four  countries  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  con- 
soHdation  plans  that  would  have  joint  programming.  One,  of 
course,  is  Russia,  wherein  both  would  program,  but  for  the  most 
part  we  have  rationalized — I  guess  that  is  the  word — tried  to  ra- 
tionalize the  process  by  looking  at  what  the  U.S.  needs  are  and  the 
needs  of  the  countries  we  are  broadcasting  to,  and  where  VOA 
would  be  more  appropriate  and  the  same  with  RFE. 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  I  think  there  will  be  more  targeting,  and  I  would 
hope  this  would  serve  the  Congress  well  in  the  future,  because  we 
will  have  a  responsible  board  to  which  we  can  all  make  a  case  for 
surrogate  increases  or  surges,  but  we  do  not  have  a  situation  where 
those  line  items  begin  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  sometimes 
even  past  the  time  where  they  might  be  necessary,  so  we  would 
hope  that  the  whole  structure  would  be  much  better  in  terms  of  de- 
termining priorities,  but  I  do  not  see  reductions  in  the  overall 
broadcasting. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  might  also  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  that  it  is 
my  understanding  from  the  White  House  that,  concurrent  with  this 
agreement  the  consolidation  plan  would  be  approval — that  both 
VOA  and  RFE-RL  would  broadcast  into  the  former  Yugoslavia — 
Serbia,  and  Croatia. 

Senator  Kerry.  Query:  You  say,  Mr.  Director,  that  there  will  be 
no  reduction  in  overall  plan.  Is  there  a  reduction  in  broadcasting 
to  any  individual  country  contemplated? 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  Yes,  I  think  there  will  be.  I  would  not  want  to  say 
that  it  will  not  take  place  because  we  may  want  to  do  more  broad- 
casting in  others. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  it  would  not  be  overall,  it  would  be  a 
transferral. 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  It  would  be  a  question  of  priorities. 

Senator  Kerry.  Of  prioritization.  Will  there  be  a  reduction  in 
lEinguages? 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  now  in  49  languages, 
and  we  are  always  examining  the  number  of  languages  and  the 
utility.  I  think  we  will  continue  that  examination. 

At  the  moment  it  will  not  be  any  different  than  it  would  have 
been  with  the  careful  look  that  we  want  to  take  each  year  at  our 
languages.  They  have  proliferated  dramatically  and  in  many  cases 
for  very  good  reasons.  But  we  have  to  reexamine  why  we  should 
continue  them,  and  we  do  that  regularly. 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  this  rationalization  process 
developed  a  proposal  on  all  of  the  languages — those  to  combine, 
those  to  adjust,  and  so  on.  I  would  ask  your  indulgence  in  allowing 
us  to  submit  that  for  the  record  shortly,  and  this  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  notify  personnel  who  will  be  affected. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  understand.  I  am  not  trying  to  pin  you  down 
here  today  publicly.  I  have  purposefully  not  said  which  countries. 
I  am  trying  to  just  get  an  overall  sense  of  the  matter. 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  Let  me  add  a  point  here.  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio 
Liberty,  and  Voice  of  America  have  in  recent  years  been  looking 
into  tne  training  of  independent,  local  journalists  who  can  carry 
this  on.  And  we,  in  anv  case,  can  try  to  shift  to  those  extensive 
training  activities  to  plant  the  seeds  of  independent  journalism. 
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There,  obviously,  we  work  ourselves  out  of  a  language.  I  hope  we 
can  do  more  of  it. 

Senator  Kerry.  Fair  enough.  Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  to  those 
who  have  been  so  much  a  part  of  this  effort  over  the  years  and  who 
are  passionate  about  what  they  do,  and  appropriately  so,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  committee's  efforts  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
administration's  efforts  that  in  any  way  suggests  either  a  lack  of 
gratitude  or  a  lack  of  pride  about  this  endeavor. 

It  is,  rather,  an  effort  to  try  to  be  more  organized,  and  more  effi- 
cient, and  more  realistic  in  a  new  world  and  a  new  context  fiscally. 
How  do  we  maximize  this  mission  under  these  difficult  restraints? 
But  none  of  us  are  questioning  the  value  of  the  mission  nor  the  im- 
pact it  has  had. 

In  my  recent  trip  to  Southeast  Asia,  I  had  a  number  of  people 
comment  to  me  on  their  daily  listening  of  VOA  broadcasts,  and 
they  tune  in  and  they  measure,  and  it  has  a  significant  impact  on 
their  outlook  of  what  we're  doing  and  thinking.  And  I  think  there 
are  so  many  examples  of  that,  that  the  only  issue  before  us  is  to 
find  the  best  means  of  guaranteeing  that  in  this  changed  world  we 
are  doing  things  well  and  cost-effectively. 

Now,  again,  I  reiterate,  we  have  to  start  to  think  about  whether 
or  not  there  may  be  some  inexpensive  ways  of  increasing  our  com- 
munication power  with  some  of  the  next  technologies.  And  as  they 
come  on  line,  whether  it  is  DBS  or  other  kinds  of  increased  capac- 
ity for  exposure,  we  have  got  to  take  advantage  of  those. 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  I  think  there  is  another  element  there,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  tried  to  stress  it  my  confirmation  hearings.  The  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  see  us  reduce  the  deficit.  It  is,  I  think,  essen- 
tial for  our  international  leadership  that  we  control  our  deficit. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  conversations  I  have  had  over  the  last 
few  months  with  finends  in  countries  that  were  receiving  aid  or  to 
which  we  have  been  preaching  greater  discipline,  greater  restraint 
in  government  spending,  who  now  are  saying  we  are  speaking  with 
far  greater  credibility  because  President  Clinton  has  begun  to  show 
a  will,  and  the  Congress  is  joining  with  him,  to  bring  into  control 
our  government  spending  and  reduce  our  deficit.  That  is  an  aspect 
of  international  leadership  that  we  should  not  diminish.  It 
strengthens  our  credibility  as  a  nation  when  we  speak  around  the 
world  to  show  that  we  are  prepared  to  address  the  deficit  in  our 
own  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  second  that,  and  your  com- 
ment, too.  We  believe,  and  maybe  as  a  little  bit  of  a  technology 
wont,  I  believe  that  as  we  look  forward  to  the  various  types  of  tech- 
nology, we  will  have  much  more  efficient  ways  of  communicating, 
be  it  through  a  different  type  of  Worldnet  or  different  types  of 
transmitters,  satellites.  As  you  mentioned  DBS  has  tremendous  po- 
tential. All  of  them  much  more  efficient  and  effective,  and  in  many 
ways  more  cost  effective. 

So,  I  think  the  reason  that  we  are  here  today  is  we  both  share 
this  need  to  get  this  budget  deficit  addressed,  and  that  was  the  un- 
derlying point. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Mica.  In  a  perfect  world,  maybe,  with  all  the  money  we 
needed  we  would  not  have  had  to  look  at  this  type  of  situation.  But 
obviously  I  concur  wholeheartedly. 

Senator  Kerry.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  perfect  world  you  would  be- 
cause it  is  more  efficient. 

Mr.  Mica.  Maybe  so. 

Senator  Kerry.  A  series  of  questions  I  have  before  I  accede  to 
colleagues  are  on  the  question  of  integrity.  Independence  is  a  criti- 
cal component  which  all  of  us  care  about  a  great  deal,  and  I  know 
you  care  about  it.  There  are  some  things  that  may  have  occurred 
in  the  past  that  conceivably  threaten  that  notion  of  independence 
for  which  neither  of  you  are  responsible.  In  fact,  in  3  weeks  on  the 
job,  it  is  very  fair  to  say  there  is  very  little  you  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  except  this  plan. 

But  first  of  all,  before  I  go  into  those  specifics,  what  is  it  about 
this  plan  and  these  firewalls  you  have  described  that  gives  you 
such  confidence  about  the  independence  and  that  you  believe  can 
convince  the  committee  and  the  Congress  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  we  all  seek? 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  there 
have  been  many  significant  examples  of  the  loss  of  independence 
of  journalists  at  the  Voice  of  America.  I  think  the  record  is  a  very 
good  one.  And  while  there  always  are  strains  and  pressures  with 
the  radio  that  we  ask  to  accurately  convey  American  policy  as  well 
as  report  the  news,  our  fundamental  value  being  an  American 
value  and  belief  in  the  truth  and  striving  for  objectivity,  I  think  we 
are  dealing  here  with  both  the  appearance  of  credibility  and  also 
a  restraint.  Restraint  upon  the  chairman.  Restraint  upon  other 
government  officials. 

One  asked  me  the  other  day,  suppose  this  board  adopts  a  par- 
ticular programming  policy  and  I  do  not  agree  with  it?  My  response 
is,  I  have  one  vote.  I  can  arg^e,  I  can  state  my  case.  I  think  we 
are  creating  a  structure  that  is  a  healthier  one  for  the  kind  of 
credibility  we  seek  for  our  broadcasts. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  take  it  you  share  the  belief  that  all  the 
broadcasts  ought  to  be  truthful. 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  Certainly. 

Senator  Biden.  Why?  That  is  a  joke.  Will  you  note  that?  That 
was  an  attempt  at  humor.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  I  think  that  is  an  essential  American  value,  that  we 
speak  the  truth. 

Senator  Biden.  Very  good  answer. 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  Good  question. 

Senator  Kerry.  Obviously,  it  is  a  dust  off  question,  but  it  is  a 
lead  up  to  something  that  concerns  me.  I  at  least,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  other  members  share  it,  have  received  information  that  in- 
dicates that  at  least  five  times  during  the  Reagan  administration 
information  may  have  been  broadcast  over  VOA  at  the  direction  of 
high  Reagan  administration  officials  that  was  covert  policy  infor- 
mation that  was  not  truthful. 

Now,  if  that  is  true,  that  it  was  broadcast  and  it  was  not  truth- 
ful, is  that  a  violation  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  this 
broadcasting  entity? 
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Dr.  DuFFEY.  If  that  were  the  case,  it  certainly  would  be.  I  have 
not,  despite  of  questioning  those  who  have  made  those  charges,  re- 
ceived any  documentation  that  that  is  the  case.  There  have  been 
allegations  that  at  one  point  VOA,  at  the  request  of  someone  in  the 
government,  played  music,  some  particular  tune  to  send  some  mes- 
sage to  a  hostage  in  Iran.  That  is  all  I  have  heard.  I  am  not  sure 
I  would  regard  that  as  broadcasting  untruth. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  would  have  done  in  that  situation,  quite 
frankly.  It  was  a  violation  of  the  independence  of  the  radio,  but  it 
appears  to  me  it  came  at  a  time  of  great  concern  and  stress  in  this 
country  about  hostages  who  had  been  held  for  an  extended  time. 

One  of  those  hostages  later  turned  out  to  be  for  me,  as  he  was 
for  you,  I  think,  a  very  dear  friend.  Bill  Keogh  from  Massachusetts. 
I  was  a  pallbearer  at  Bill's  funeral.  I  would  have  felt  very  deeply. 
And,  frankly,  I  have  to  tell  you  I  think  that  the  director  of  a  com- 
mercial broadcasting  system  would  have  felt  the  same  way.  If 
someone  would  have  said,  I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  message, 
that  some  communication  of  reassurance  or  something  might  have 
been  done  in  this  way,  I  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  would  have 
been  on  behalf  of  a  commercial  broadcaster.  I  see  it  as  a  kind  of 
a  moral  dilemma,  frankly. 

I  have  had  no  indication,  and  it  may  be  ultimately  the  case,  that 
untruth,  an  untruthful  statement  was  required  of  tne  government. 
If  that  is  the  case,  again,  it  is  past  history.  I  would  work  to  see 
that  did  not  happen  on  my  watch.  But  I  have  not  seen  any  docu- 
mentation that  that  occurred. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  understand.  I  am  asking  you  the  question  if  it 
were  true.  I  mean,  we  are  looking  at  it.  We  are  investigating  it. 
But  I  am  concerned  about  the  structure  we  are  currently  envision- 
ing and  I  want  to  obviously  guarantee  that  this  cannot  lend  itself 
to  misuse. 

But  is  there  any  national  security  justification  which  would  be 
appropriate  for  VOA  to  broadcast  this  kind  of  disinformation  or 
should  VOA  be  sacrosanct? 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  Well,  there  is  no  justification  for  broadcasting  an 
untruth.  And  if  there  were  cases  in  the  past  I  think  they  should 
be  illuminated  and  studied.  In  fact,  that  would  run  counter  to  our 
national  interest. 

In  Ethiopia  now,  there  is  a  rival  radio  station,  and  a  war  lord 
who  is  terrorizing  part  of  that  country  and  making  life  veiy  dif- 
ficult. I  was  asked  the  other  day  about  jamming.  I  said,  we  do  not 
jam.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  free  flow  of  information.  We  have 
stepped  up  our  broadcasting. 

But  I  think  it  is  not  in  our  national  interest,  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly expose  any  case  where  efforts  are  made  to  broadcast 
untruths.  And  I  would  certainly  resist  that  because  I  feel  that  is 
part  of  my  responsibility  to  the  Congpress  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  structure  that  we  have  out- 
lined, I  guess  it  is  always  possible  that  one  individual  could  do 
something  inappropriate.  But  under  the  structure  you  would  have 
to  co-opt  the  USIA  Director,  five  members  of  a  board  of  governors — 
and  it  is  a  bipartisan  board,  I  do  not  believe  I  mentioned  that  be- 
fore— ^the  director  of  broadcasting  and  the  director  of  the  specific 
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service.  That  is  quite  a  lengthy  list  of  folks  that  you  would  have 
to  eet  involved  in  this. 

Senator  Kerry.  So,  what  you  are  saying  is  this  new  structure 
that  you  have  set  up  would  create  much  greater  protection  against 
the  capacity  of  the  President  or  the  CIA  Director  or  the  National 
Security  Advisor  to  directly  issue  orders  to,  say,  the  USIA  Director 
to  broadcast  something.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mica.  Well,  I  guess  I  cannot  comment  on  how  it  was  done 
before,  but  these  are  pretty  solid  firewalls,  the  whole  list  of  them. 
And,  as  I  say,  the  number  of  people  that  would  have  to  be  co-opted, 
and  one  key  group  is  bipartisan,  elected  for  specific  terms,  would 
be  very  diflficult.  So,  yes. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  say  with  precision  what 
happened  or  did  not  happen,  but  I  want  to  know  that  the  policy 
that  you  are  implementing  is  a  policy  that  would  not  tolerate 
disinformation  being  promulgated  through  VOA  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mica.  Absolutely. 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  That  is  our  understanding.  That  is  the  principle  we 
talked  about  earlier.  I  think  again  we  should  stress  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  making  these  allegations,  at  least  to  me,  have  pro- 
vided no  documentation. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  understand.  I  accept  that.  Whether  they  made 
the  allegations  or  not,  I  would  ask  you  this  question. 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  Well,  I  believe  that  the  proposal  we  have  set  forth 
here  should  provide  far  greater  assurance.  And  certainly  my  com- 
mitment would  be  to  resist  as  strongly  as  I  could,  and  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Mica  joins  me,  any  efforts  to  broadcast  disinformation  or  un- 
truth. That  is  not  consistent  with  our  values. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  appreciate  that.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
Senator  Biden. 

Senator  Biden.  I  yield  to  Senator  Feingold,  as  I  \yas  here  late. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Especially  thank 
you,  Senator  Biden,  who  has  20  years  seniority  on  me  and  has 
every  right  to  go  first,  so  I  do  thank  you. 

Senator  Biden.  As  I  indicated  I  hope  this  does  not  establish  a 
precedent.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Feingold.  There  is  no  precedent.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Just  briefly  on  the  comments  that  the  chairman  made,  I  appreciate 
what  you  said  about  sensitivity  to  those  folks  who  worked  so  very 
hard  and  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  wonderful  things  that 
happened  in  foreign  policy.  For  those  who  are  viewing,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  share  that  sensitivity  even  though  I  have  proposed  some 
of  the  consolidation  that  has  occurred  here. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  that  because  the  process  so  far  has 
not  always  involved  people  on  both  sides  having  that  sort  of  atti- 
tude. In  fact  my  bill  on  this  was  described  as,  "the  dumbest  pro- 
posal anyone  had  ever  seen"  by  one  person  on  the  other  side,  and 
now  it  looks  like  a  chunk  of  it  is  going  to  become  law.  So,  what  I 
am  hearing  from  you  is 

Senator  Kerry.  You  better  be  careful.  If  you  describe  it  anymore 
that  way  we  may  lose  this.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Feingold.  My  desire  on  this  is  to  have  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  has  emerged  this  week.  I  really  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's comments  about  the  difficulty  of  this.  The  sensitivity  should 
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go  to  those  folks  who  have  contributed  so  much,  but  there  are  some 
very  tough  things  that  we  are  having  to  do  here  as  well. 

The  jobs  in  the  urban  areas,  obviously — last  night  I  had  to  vote 
for  a  $3.2  billion  reduction  in  agriculture.  I  am  from  Wisconsin, 
That  was  not  something  that  I  am  sure  that  would  be  regarded  by 
all  as  sensitive.  The  deficit  reduction  bill  that  we  are  looking  at 
now  is  something  that  is  absolutely  essential  in  this  period.  It  is 
a  difficult  task  of  explaining  to  the  American  people  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  fair.  And  I  think  it  is  fair  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  task. 

So,  inevitably  we  have  to  get  into  subjects  such  as  the  ones  that 
you  have  raised;  issues  of  personnel,  issues  of  what  services  will 
continue,  cmd  I  have  been  very  careful  not  to  press  on  those  before 
I  need  to  because  it  is  sensitive,  but  those  issues  will  have  to  be 
addressed.  And  I  think,  obviously,  I  would  not  be  doing  my  job  if 
at  least  at  a  critical  point  in  this  process  I  did  not  do  that. 

Let  me  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  One  of  the  potential  benefits 
of  this  plan  that  has  been  outlined  is  that  it  creates  a  structure  for 
meaningful  consolidation,  rational  budgeting,  and  better  policy- 
making on  broadcasting.  The  numbers  as  you  present  them  do  rep- 
resent significant  cost  savings  while  maintaining  what  looks  like 
would  be  effective  international  broadcasting. 

How  will  we  ensure,  barring  any  major  international  upheaval, 
that  these  numbers  will  continue  to  represent  our  broadcasting 
budget;  that  they  will  not  be  inflated  in  response  to  special  interest 
or  Congressional  demands?  I  would  be  interested  in  each  of  your 
responses. 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  Well,  that  will  take  some  restraint  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress.  We  have  responsibilities  as  well. 

Senator  Feingold.  Well,  I  want  to  pursue  that.  Responsibility 
begins  with  the  budget  request  that  comes  forward. 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  It  will  create,  I  think,  a  more  helpful  arena  for  you 
when  members  of  the  Congress  or  constituencies  come  and  suggest 
this  line  item,  this  particular  service  or  a  language  for  surrogate 
broadcasting.  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  now  to  say,  "There 
is  an  arena  in  which  those  questions  can  be  presented."  It  is  a  bi- 
partisan board  appointed  by  the  President,  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  whose  men  and  women  can  thoughtfully  look  at  those 
questions. 

It  gives  you  at  least  some  alternative  arena  for  discussing  care- 
fully, in  the  set  of  overall  priorities,  with  a  group  that  can — per- 
haps it  is  a  firewall  for  the  Congress  a  bit,  as  well,  in  terms  of  that 
kind  of  activity.  But  we  have  responsibilities,  too,  and  they  have  to 
do  with  both  listening  to  American  constituencies  and  trying  to  be 
reasonable,  but  also  being  prepared  to  advocate  and  defend  the  de- 
cisions about  allocations  that  must  be  made. 

Senator  Feingold.  Let  me  suggest,  just  to  pursue  the  Director's 
comment,  the  process  usually  does  begin  with  the  President's  budg- 
et, not  with  the  Congress.  And  the  first  step  will  be  what  you  ask 
the  President  to  propose. 

So,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  that  will  the  beginning.  If 
we  have  a  problem  with  the  Congress  adding  on,  that  is  another 
issue.  But  I  think  my  purpose  in  getting  involved  in  this  was  to  try 
to  establish  more  reasonable  budgeting  in  this  area.  And  what  I  am 
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looking  for  is  some  sort  of  a  commitment  as  to  the  future  that  we 
will  try  to  hold  the  line  in  this  area. 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  I  think  if  we  can  continue  to  work  together  with  the 
kind  of  consultation  that  has  marked  this  effort  as  a  model,  we 
should  all  be  served  better. 

Mr.  Mica.  Three  points,  Senator.  No.  1,  with  regard  to  your  com- 
ments £ind  the  chairman's  comments  on  sensitivity,  I  truly  appre- 
ciate it  and,  indeed,  welcome  the  comments.  As  we  travel  there  to 
advise  these  people  of  the  changes,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  dif- 
ficulties here  is  something  we  are  trying  to  express,  that  we  not 
only  are  doing  this  as  you  say  there,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  have  lost  their  jobs.  So,  I  welcome  that  comment  £md  I 
agree  with  that  comment,  and  would  have  used  such  a  comment  as 
we  start  to  tell  our  people  what  these  cuts  mean. 

No.  2,  we  are  committed  to  this  budget  that  we  are  submitting 
to  you.  These  are  real  numbers.  We  are  committed  to  meeting  the 
target  deficit  numbers  that  were  put  forth.  And  as  you  have  seen 
by  this  cooperative  effort,  we  have  exceeded  that. 

No.  3,  you  have  one  entity  instead  of  two  competing  entities,  and 
I  believe  that  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

And  I  guess  last,  and  I  just  say  this  as  a  former  politician,  I 
would  respectfully  disagree  with  your  assessment  that  Congress 
may  not  add  on  to  it.  Sometimes  they  are  the  ones  who  earmark 
and  add  on  the  most. 

Senator  Feemgold.  Oh,  I  recognize  that.  They  can  and  probably 
do. 

Senator  Kerry.  If  you  think  becoming  chairman  of  this  gets  you 
out  of  being  in  politics.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Feingold.  Let  me  ask  another  question  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Chairman.  You  have  outlined  the  structure  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors for  Broadcasting.  Let  me  ask  first  how  many  members  of 
the  BIB  Board  will  be  carried  over  into  this  Board,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Mica.  There  is  no  Presidential  statement  on  numbers.  The 
President  has  said  he  would  look  at  the  current  Board.  There  have 
been  some  discussions.  I  would  be  happy  to  share  the  discussions, 
but  there  are  no  commitments. 

Let  me  rephrase  that.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  the  committee. 
There  have  been  discussions  as  to  who  the  next  chairman  would 
be.  I  will  leave  it  at  that. 

Senator  Feingold.  I  will  try  to  figure  out  the  answer  to  that.  Let 
me  ask  you  a  more  specific  Question  about  the  comment  you  made. 
As  I  understand  it,  it  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Chair  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  to  pick  the  director. 

Mr.  Mica.  Yes. 

Senator  Feingold.  In  consultation,  was  the  phrase  you  used, 
with  the  Director  of  the  USIA? 

Mr.  Mica.  Yes. 

Senator  Feingold.  I  had  the  understanding  that  the  Director 
would  have  the  power  to  veto  a  suggestion.  Is  that  what  you  meant 
you  meant  by  consultation? 

Mr.  Mica.  No,  I  did  not. 

Senator  Feingold.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Mica.  I  will  be  very  clear.  The  language  is,  and  I  can  almost 
say  it  verbatim  because  this  was  very  important,  the  Chairman  of 
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the  Board  of  Governors  will  appoint  the  director  of  broadcasting  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  USIA  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Board,  a  majority  of  the  Board.  The  Director  of  USIA  not 
only  needs  to  be  consulted  but  also  casts  a  vote  as  a  member  of  the 
board,  but  there  is  not  veto  power.  We  felt  this  was  important  to 
that  firewall  of  credibility  that  it  not  be  a  veto  above  the  independ- 
ent board. 

Senator  Feingold.  Director  Duffey,  is  that  accurate? 

Dr.  Duffey.  That  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  conversations 
we  had.  Some  people  have  suggested  that  I  have  given  away  some 
authority  here.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  express  its  urging  that  the 
Director  and  the  chairman  work  together  and  concur.  That  has  not 
always  been  the  case. 

When  that  does  not  happen  in  our  society  at  any  critical  point, 
things  fall  apart.  We  cannot  really  guarantee  that  that  always  hap- 
pens. But  I  think  this  is  the  case  in  this  matter  of  such  importance. 

This  new  board  will  have  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  whole 
of  our  broadcasting.  And  I  trust  that  the  President  will  always 
have  the  intention — and  he  certainly  has  remedies  if  it  does  not 
work  out — to  find  a  chairman  and  a  director  who  can  work  to- 
gether. There  is  nothing  wrong  with  their  having  differences  and 
debating  them,  sometimes  behind  closed  doors,  sometimes  openly. 
But  I  think  we  are  looking  here  for  the  kind  of  ability  to  work  to- 

g ether  fi^om  different  points  of  view  that  is  necessary  between  the 
longress  and  the  administration,  and  really  at  every  point  in  our 
Grovemment.  And  I  believe  that  the  spirit  in  which  this  is  cast  cer- 
tainly suggests  that  it  is  going  to  be  possible  and  is  our  intention. 

Mr.  Mica.  Senator,  I  might  add — Dr.  Duffey  jogged  my  mem- 
ory— we  indeed  were  sensitive  to  that  concern  you  just  raised.  And 
we  will  be  jointly  seeking  report  language  to  that  effect  in  the  legis- 
lation. We  have  even  thought  of  some  verbiage  as  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate so  it  is  the  intent,  but  there  still  is  that  clear  Tine  of  de- 
marcation. 

Senator  Fed>IGOLD.  I  appreciate  your  candor.  And  I  will  think 
about  the  comments  you  have  made. 

I  have  several  other  questions.  Let  me  just  ask  one  more  and 
submit  the  others  in  writing  and  defer  to  Senator  Biden  at  that 
time. 

Now  that  overseas  broadcasting  will  be  funded,  as  you  indicated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  one  line  item  in  the  budget,  will  the  USIA  Direc- 
tor have  fiill  control  over  how  the  money  is  disbursed  among  VOA, 
surrogate  broadcasting,  Worldnet  and  so  on?  Or  will  that  be  done 
by  the  Board?  Who  makes  the  budgetary  decisions  given  the  line 
items? 

Dr.  Duffey.  Allocations  for  the  funds  appropriated  for  broadcast- 
ing will  be  made  by  this  board.  This  will  indentify  the  first  critical 
need  we  have  for  a  worldwide  broadcasting  system  about  American 
policy,  American  culture,  which  should  receive  these  fimds.  We 
need,  fi*om  time  to  time  or  on  a  continuing  basis,  these  kinds  of 
surrogate  services.  Those  decisions  are  made  within  that  budget  bv 
the  Board,  and  the  Director  has  one  vote  and  sits  on  that  Board. 
But  the  Board  makes  those  allocations. 

Senator  Feingold.  You  do  not  have  any  other  authority  to 
change  individual  items. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Feingold.  Senator 
Biden. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tne  statement  I  have  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

Senator  Kerry.  Without  objection  it  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  the  appropriate  place. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  me  begin  by  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
reason  we  are  where  we  are  at  this  moment  is  because  of  a  word 
that  Director  Duffey  said,  trust.  The  reason  we  are  here  is  because 
we  trust  both  of  you. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  you  could  very  well  be  two  other  peo- 
ple and  come  forward  with  the  same  chart  and  this  Senator  would 
not  agree  to  it. 

Quite  frankly,  as  I  know  you  both  are  aware,  I  wanted  to  elimi- 
nate VGA,  not  eliminate  the  radios. 

I  wanted  to  bring  the  radios  together  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting.  And,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
would  have  won,  but  I  am  certainly  not  sure  I  would  have  lost  on 
that.  I  am  quite  sure  nothing  would  have  changed,  at  least  for  a 
while. 

So,  I  compliment  you  both  for  having  not  only  the  imagination 
and  ingenuity,  along  with  your  staffs,  to  come  up  with  what  seems 
to  be  a  very  workable  plan  and  a  sensible  blueprint  for  the  future 
that  not  only  keeps  the  constituent  radios  going  but  saves  the  tax- 
payers a  heck  of  a  lot  of  money.  So,  I  compliment  you  for  having 
done  that. 

But  I  want  to  say,  for  the  record,  it  is  your  integrity  and  stature 
as  indivduals,  and  that  of  those  working  with  you  that  I  think  has 
allowed  us  to  get  to  this  point.  And  I  compliment  you  both  and 
thank  you  both. 

But  as  we  indicated  when  you  were  kind  enough  to  come  and  see, 
I  suspect  all  of  us,  individually,  the  devil  is  in  the  details.  The  de- 
tails here  can  be  very  importiant.  That  is  why  I  think  Senator 
Feingold's  questions  are  particularly  appropriate  in  trying  to  get  a 
clear  sense  of  which  way  the  authority  flows  on  that  chart. 

You  may  decide,  the  Board  may  decide,  that  you  are  going  to 
only  have  Radio  Free  Europe  going  into  x  country,  only  VGA  going 
into  X  country,  where  that  country  may  now  the  recipient  of  both 
radios.  That  can  be  a  big  difference. 

If,  for  example,  the  Board  were  to  conclude — which  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate it  would — that  none  of  the  free  radios  would  go  anywhere 
into  Eastern  Europe  any  longer,  that  would  create  a  firestorm  here 
on  the  Hill.  As  the  Congressman  knows,  the  Congress  would  be- 
come heavily  involved.  That  does  not  mean  we  would  change  the 
decision,  but  we  would  become  involved. 

Conversely,  if  Congress  decides  to  double  or  halve  the  budget 
that  is  proposed,  the  President  will  get  involved.  So,  this  is  going 
to  be  a  bit  of  lubricant  here  to  make  what  for  years  has  been  not 
a  contentious,  but  occasionally  a  strained,  relationship. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  only  two  questions  about  the  thinking,  not 
the  detail,  but  the  thinking,  that  is  taking  place  now. 
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As  you  indicated  in  your  testimony,  and  to  me  personally,  some 
of  the  budget  savings,  most  of  the  budget  savings,  would  come  in 
on  the  technical  side  of  the  equation,  the  actual  cost  of  broadcast- 
ing service,  the  transmitter  facilities,  and  in  personnel  require- 
ments. 

And  second,  you  indicated  that  there  would  be  reductions  in  pro- 
gramming hours  in  some  cases,  in  language  services,  potentially  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  that  Munich 
would  be  down-sized,  that  you  will  be  relocating  and/or  bringing 
home  some  of  the  personnel  that  are  there. 

Mv  first  question,  is  that  correct?  All  those  issues  are  currently 
on  the  table/ 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  with  regard  to  relocation,  the  idea  and  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  cost  savings  and  the  significant  symbolic 
value  of  moving  some  of  the  capability  and  personnel  to  Prague, 
moving  East  instead  of  West,  greatly  appeals  to  me. 

I  am  not  the  first  to  suggest  that  as  a  possibility,  and  I  am  not 
asking  you  for  a  decision.  I  am  asking  you  if,  in  your  deliberation, 
is  it  an  open  question — are  you  thinking  East  as  well  as  West,  or 
is  it  only  either  cut  at  Munich  or  move  West,  move  to  the  States? 

Mr,  Mica.  I  must  say.  Senator,  as  you  indicated,  we  have  heard 
of  this  thought  before  and  it  is  one  that  we  have  put  into  our  think- 
ing. 

I  think,  as  you  have  indicated,  it  would  be  quite  an  international 
signal  to  have  this  t3T)e  of  broadcasting  emanate  from  a  Pra^e  or 
another  country  such  as  Czechoslovakia  or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
wherever.  But  the  east  option  is  a  very  viable  option  and  one  that, 
frankly,  could  save  us  money. 

I  might  indicate  again  that — I  indicated  to  the  chairman — we  un- 
derstand or  we  have  heard  that  the  audio  portion  of  this  hearing 
is  being  broadcast  live  to  our  employees  in  Munich.  And  prior  to 
your  arrival,  we  did  not  get  into  specific  languages  and  so  on,  until 
we  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  individuals  and  the  personnel  in- 
volved. 

But  absolutely,  without  a  doubt,  what  you  alluded  to  has  been 
a  part  of  our  thinking  and  will  be  a  part  of  our  cost  savings. 

Senator  BroEN.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  if  I  misled  anyone 
here  or  listening,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  neither  of  you  indi- 
cated to  me  how  much  the  cuts  would  be.  But  you  indicated  to  me 
that  Munich  is  going  to  have  to  be  considered.  And  some  of  the  cost 
savings  are  going  to  have  to  be  related  to  Mimich,  because  that  is 
where  the  bulk  of  personnel  are  located. 

So,  all  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is  that,  because  of  the  extensive 
work  that  I  have  attempted  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  as  chair- 
man of  the  European  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  matters  unrelated 
to  the  radios,  I  believe  there  are  great  opportunities  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  that  relate  directly  to  cost  saving. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Havel,  President  of  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic, has  indicated  in  the  past  that  certain  facilities  would  be  happily 
made  available.  I  know  from  mv  attempts  to  help  set  up  American 
business  centers  in  Poland  and  in  Russia  and  Ukraine  that  what 
we  would  ordinarily  have  to  have  a  sig^nificant  expenditure  avail- 
able for,  if  we  were  doing  the  same  thing  in  Western  Europe  or  any 
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other  part  of  the  world,  is  readily  and  happily  made  available  in 
terms  of  physical  facilities  and  so  on. 

So,  I  just  ask  you  to  put  that  in  the  mix. 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  Could  I  take  just  a  moment  there? 

Senator  Biden.  Please. 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  I  think  that  as  the  people  who  are  listening  in  Mu- 
nich well  know,  but  others  may  not,  the  institution  of  Radio  Free 
Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  is  much  more  than  just  broadcasting. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes. 

Dr.  Duffey,  There  is  a  very  significant  library  and  archive  col- 
lection. In  fact,  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  much  of 
the  history  of  tyranny  and  repression  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  documentation,  is  available. 

Senator  Biden.  I  think  it  is  the  most  significant  collection  in  the 
world. 

Dr.  Duffey.  And  I  agree.  And  it  serves  scholars  here  and  across 
the  world.  I  hope  it  would  be  that  we  would  have  a  plan.  I  will  be 
consulting  with  a  number  of  people,  including  some  other  govern- 
ments, by  which  the  key  elements  of  those  collections  could  be 
microfilmed. 

I  would  like  to  see,  frankly,  a  program  where  young  people,  east 
and  west,  worked  together  to  put  on  discs  those  archives,  so  that 
they  are  available  in  Prague,  in  Moscow,  and  several  other  places 
as  well  as,  frankly,  in  this  country.  Now  that  is  an  issue  we  must 
address  and  it  has  to  do  with  history,  just  as  many  of  the  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union  come  to  Athens,  Georgia  to  read  in  the  library 
history  they  cannot  find  in  Moscow.  This  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  history  of  the  20th  century.  And  I  hope  we  can  find  a  way 
to  make  that  a  permanent  fixture  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  also  here. 

So,  when  we  talk  about  a  significant  part  of  this  enterprise — and 
I  think  at  least  part  of  what  you  are  addressing — I  am  very  sympa- 
thetic with  finding  a  way  to  preserve  that  for  use  not  only  in  re- 
search that  affects  broadcasting,  but  affects  the  writing  of^history 
and  literature  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  would  add  that  this  is  one  part  of  the  discussions 
that  had  no  disagreement  whatsoever.  Everyone  recognizes  the  ar- 
chives as  an  international  treasure  to  be  preserved  and  expanded. 

And  we  are,  by  the  President's  direction,  we  are  to  come  up  with 
an  approach  in  the  next  60  to  120  days — on  the  research  institute. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  hear  that.  Because,  as  I  have 
indicated  in  several  speeches  on  this  subject  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  listen  to,  the  library  has  been  a  significant  resource  for 
Central  and  Eastern  Europeans  for  the  past  40  years.  And  so  I  am 
happy  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  many  more  questions,  but  I  will  refrain 
from  asking,  but  save  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  consolidation  plan,  whatever  form  it  finally 
takes,  there  is,  in  my  view,  an  immediate  need  for  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope broadcasts  into  Serbia.  Mr.  Milosevic,  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  opportunity — I  will  phrase  it  that  way — ^to  spend  some  amount 
of  private  time  arg^ng  with  him  in  his  office  has,  in  my  view,  not 
kept  a  single,  solitary  commitment  he  has  ever  made. 

I  believe  quite  frankly,  as  I  told  him,  that  he  is  a  war  criminal 
and  should  be  tried  as  one. 
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But  my  point  is  not  who  he  is,  but  that  he  has  total  control  over 
the  media  in  Serbia. 

Mr.  Mica.  That  will  end  with  this  agreement.  We  put  forth  a  re- 
quest the  day  I  was  appointed  chairman  for  the  right  to  broadcast. 
We  are  told  that  with  the  agreement  from  the  President  on  this 
plan,  that  right  will  be  granted.  The  VOA  is  already  broadcasting 
there. 

Senator  Biden.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that,  because  I  am  so  con- 
vinced, Congressman,  that  the  people  of  Serbia,  if  they  knew  the 
facts,  would  not  share  the  view  that  Milosevic  has  been  festering. 

If  you  are  in  Belgrade  and  turn  on  the  television,  which  I  did, 
you  do  not  have  to  imderstand  the  language  to  understand  what 
is  bring  broadcast.  Reports  of  horrible  atrocities  taking  place 
against — totally  fictitious  at  the  time — against  Serbian  children 
and  babies  being  mauled.  And  there  is  a  good  history  and  reason 
why,  that  decent,  honorable,  humane  people  who  are  concerned 
about  human  rights  who  live  in  Serbia  would  believe  them. 

They  have  only  have  to  go  back  45  years  or  40  years  to  find 
700,000  of  their  brethren  massacred  and  annihilated  and  part  of  a 
holocaust  in  Croatia  which  did  happen. 

And  so  Milosevic,  in  my  view,  fiilly  appreciates  and  under- 
stands— ^he  is  a  brilliant  fellow — better  than  I  do  or  anvone  else 
does,  the  ability  to  touch  on  what  has  happened  to  Serbs  in  the 
past  in  the  Balkans,  particularly  in  Croatia  and  parts  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

The  inability  to  have  any  coimter  broadcast  that  lets  the  truth 
be  known,  in  my  view,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  crimes  Milosevic 
has  committed.  He  has  inflamed  the  atmosphere  to  the  point  that 
it  has  generated  a  series  of  what,  in  fact,  have  now  become  atroc- 
ities on  all  sides,  overwhelmingly  on  one  side. 

And  so  I  am  delighted  and  pleased  to  hear  that  you  will  be  in 
the  business  of  at  least  giving  the  good  people  of  Serbia  an  oppor- 
timity  to  hear  a  slightly  different  perspective,  a  more  accurate  one. 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  Senator,  the  Voice  of  America  has  begun  some 
broadcasting  there.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  very  first  day  that  we 
discussed  this,  when  we  talked  about  some  areas  where  one  broad- 
caster would  cede  to  the  other.  They  immediately  came  to  an  agree- 
ment  that  we  could  both  be  broadcasting  in  Serbia  in  a  cooperative 
way  as  much  as  possible.  And  we  feel — we  join  in  that. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  You  have  already 
exceeded  my  expectations  for  how  well  and  how  quickly  this  would 
work. 

It  is  not  merely  that  you  have  reached  a  conclusion  I  happen  to 
have  been  calling  for  sometime  now.  But  even  if  you  had  not,  the 
fact  that  you  have  addressed  it  immediately,  you  discussed  it,  vou 
reached  a  cooperative  agreement,  that  is  how  this  is  supposed  to 
work.  I  compliment  you.  And  I  really  work  forward  to  working  with 
you. 

I  know  the  chsiirman  of  the  committee  who  has  authority  over 
the  authorization  for  your  budget  feels  even  more  strongly  about 
the  independence.  And  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  a  resource  that 
you  can  rely  on.  He  knows  the  issue.  He  knows  the  area.  He  has 
strong  feelings  and  I  am  confident  you  will  find  him  to  be  a  cooper- 
ative person. 
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I  thank  you  both.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  to 
be  here. 

Senator  Kerry,  Well,  since  you  are  going  to  be  a  future  chairman 
of  this  committee,  I  have  no  question  about  your  being  around  to 
be  here. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Well,  I  would  like  to  speed  that  up.  Would  Sen- 
ator Pell  like  to  be  an  Ambassador  or  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee?  [Laughter.] 

I  have  been  pleading  with  Senator  Pell  to  bump  Senator  Ken- 
nedy on  the  Labor  Committee,  since  he  is  senior  to  him,  in  turn 
requiring  Senator  Kennedy  to  come  back  and  chair  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  allowing  me  to  be  chairman  of  this  committee,  but  no 
one  is  listening.  [Laughter.] 

I  thank  you. 

Senator  Kerry.  Let  me  just  say  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  I  appreciate  his  leadership  on  this  and  his  input.  Thanks  for 
the  comments,  but  more  importantly,  thanks  for  the  work  you  have 
done  over  the  years,  which  I  think  was  an  important  piece  to  help 
compel  people  to  consider  this  seriously.  I  think  that  cooperation 
has  been  terrific.  I  appreciate  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this  hearing  for  the  sake  of  a  hearing, 
but  there  are  a  few  things  that  I  think  we  still  need  to  try  to  clar- 
ify, and  I  also  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Director,  while  we  have 
you,  a  few  questions  on  the  broader  USIA  mission  itself,  not  just 
the  broadcasting  piece. 

When  you  presented  the  plan  to  me  and  my  staff,  when  we  dis- 
cussed this  previously  in  my  office,  you  then  talked  about  RFE-RL 
remaining  as  a  private  corporation.  Does  that  still  hold? 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  Let  me  see,  this  has  been  an  issue  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed even  as  we  prepared  the  last  document.  Let  me  try — we 
should  both  comment  on  it,  because  we  are  still — I  would  not  even 
describe  it  as  negotiating.  We  are  searching  for  ways  to  do  what 
we  know  must  be  done. 

Certainly  the  corporation  as  an  entity  which  contracts  for  these 
services  must  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future,  because  there  are 
tasks  to  accomplish.  The  employees  of  RFE-RL,  Incorporated,  have 
certain  contractual  arrangements  that  must  be  honored.  There  will 
come  some  point  in  the  future — I  think  we  have  not  set  that  time 
line — when  as  a  corporation  that  entity  would  no  longer  exist. 

Is  that  a  fair  way  of  describing  where  we  are,  Dan?  It  may  not 
be. 

Mr.  Mica.  It  is  pretty  close.  You  are  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
was,  next  to  RFE-RL,  the  word  grantee.  I  guess  it  is  fair  and  cor- 
rect to  say  that  is  what  we  had  agreed  upon.  After  it  made  its  way 
through  tne  process,  the  word  was  deleted.  I  will  say  frankly  I  did 
agree  to  it,  but  I  want  you  to  know  there  are  those  who  have  very 
strong  feelings  that  it  should  be  there. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  it  should. 

Mr.  Mica.  That  it  should  be  there. 

Dr.  Duffey  and  I  have  agreed  to  the  plan  that  we  are  submitting. 
We  had  agreed  to  it  prior  to  that  deletion.  We  now  agree  to  it.  It 
is  very  important  to  some  in  our  current  entity,  and  certainly  we 
would  be  happy  to  discus  the  pros  and  cons  of  that,  but  the  fact 
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of  the  matter  is  the  plan  that  we  are  presenting  here  right  now 
does  not  have  that. 

We  think  that  we  still  can  have  the  kind  of  independence  that 
is  necessary,  but  I  guess — and  this  is  a  personal  comment — ^it 
would  not  hurt  to  have  more,  but  I  am  endorsing  the  plan  as  is. 

Senator  Kerry.  What  is  the  rational  for  it  not  being  there  in 
terms  of  the  independence  issue  which  we  have  already  raised? 

Mr.  Mica.  The  rationale  for  deleting  it  is  that  everyone  else  in 
here  is  a  Government  employee,  and  the  employees  of  RFE-RL  are 
private  corporation  employees,  and  therefore,  if  you  are  going  to 
have  a  merging  and  a  true  consolidation  to  overcome  potential  dis- 
parities in  pension  systems,  pay,  perks,  et  cetera,  that  vou  need  to 
delete  that.  The  argument  in  mvor  is,  obviously,  that  by  giving  it 
that  special  status  you  maintain  the  kind  of  independence  that  has 
been  accepted  worldwide. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  think  it  is  something  we  need  to  try  to 
work  through  in  the  next  few  days,  obviously,  and  think  about  a 
little  bit.  I  will  not  belabor  it  now. 

Have  you  delineated  the  qualifications  of  the  board  members  and 
specific  responsibilities  of  board  members  yet? 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  Well,  I  think  we  would  hope  that  the  majority  would 
have  some  experience  and  reputation  and  stature  in  broadcasting. 

Senator  Kerry.  Let  me  just  ask  you  this.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  pin  you  down  on  that,  except  to  say  this:  will  that  be  submitted 
to  us  as  part  of  the  legislative  package? 

Mr.  Mica.  Yes.  We  have  a  sheet  that  lists  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Board,  a  number  of  which  I  read  during  my  testimony.  The 
specific  language  for  the  selection  of  the  Board,  and  this  is  only 
fi*om  memory,  talks  about  distinguished  Americans  in  the  field  of 
broadcast  journalism,  media,  and  I  hope  it  includes  political. 

Senator  Kerry.  How  long  will  the  board  members'  term  be? 

Mr.  Mica.  The  term  would  be  3  years. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  would  be  bipartisan  by  nature,  by  statute. 

Mr.  Mica.  Bipartisan,  by  statute. 

Senator  Kerry.  Will  the  USIA.  Director  have  any  authority  or  re- 
tain any  control  over  the  Board  of  any  kind? 

Dr.  Duffey.  Over  the  Board. 

Senator  Kerry.  Over  the  Board. 

Dr.  Duffey.  He  only  sits  on  the  Board  as  a  vote.  Obviously,  he 
reports  to  the  President  and  takes  the  report  of  the  Board  to  the 
President  and  to  the  National  Security  Council  and  may  comment 
on  it,  but  must  submit  the  Board's  report.  He  is  one  member  of 
that  Board. 

Senator  Kerry.  Will  the  Director  of  USIA  have  any  authority, 
other  than  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  over  the  director  of  broad- 
casting? 

Dr.  Duffey.  Only  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

Senator  Kerry.  Again,  only  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Mica.  Only  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  We  have  some  lan- 
gu£^e  in  the  duties  of  the  Board  specifically  addressing  USIA  that 
indicates  that  with  regard  to  the  administrative  functions  and  so 
on,  there  would  be  a  cooperative  effort,  but  with  regard  to  program- 
ming  and  journalistic   integrity,    USIA   would   operate    at   arms 
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length.  We  used  that  specific  term.  Exactly  where  it  is  in  this  lan- 
guage,  I  am  not  sure,  but  it  is  there. 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  serves  at 
the  will  of  the  President,  as  does  the  Director  of  USIA,  and  the  di- 
rector obviously  has  a  forum  and  opportunity  to  express  herself  at 
any  point.  I  think  there  can  be  civil  differences  and  debates.  Some- 
times they  need  to  be  confidential,  sometimes  they  become  public, 
depending  upon  the  stresses,  but  I  think  in  reality  there  are  many 
arrangements  in  the  Grovemment  that  depend  upon  this  coopera- 
tive arrangement,  as  Senator  Biden  pointed  out,  and  we  believe 
that  this  will  work  well  if  there  is  trust  and  civility,  and  if  there 
is  not,  no  system  will  work. 

Mr.  Mica.  To  that  end,  there  is  report  language  we  talked  about 
that  is  strongly  going  to  encourage  this  kind  of  effort  to  continue. 

Senator  Kerry.  One  of  the  issues  that  we  were  wrestling  with 
as  we  thought  about  various  proposals  has  always  been  in  a  sense 
the  sanctity  of  the  distinction  between  VOA  and  RFE-RL's  mis- 
sions, and  we  have  always  viewed  VOA,  which  is  really  what  it  is 
called — I  mean,  by  name,  it  is  the  Voice  of  America,  and  it  is  just 
that.  It  is  expressing  our  voice,  and  gives  a  presentation  of  the 
United  States  to  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  RFE-RL,  or  surrogate  broadcasting,  as  we 
call  it,  tells  people  what  we  believe  is  the  truth  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  their  own  country,  and  that  has  been  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction, I  think. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  that  broad  categorization,  obvi- 
ously, but  does  this  proposal  maintain,  enhance,  or  diminish  that 
type  of  broadcasting  distinction? 

Mr.  Mica.  I  think  there  are  two  points,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
have  been  discussions  about  alluding  to  the  missions  in  the  mission 
of  the  Board  and  then  each  mission  statement  will  continue  to  exist 
for  surrogate  radio,  for  VOA,  for  Worldnet,  and  so  on,  so  the  mis- 
sion statements  would  be  enhanced,  if  you  would,  because;  No.  1, 
they  are  there  for  each  entity,  and;  No.  2,  they  are  part  of  a  mis- 
sion statement  for  the  Board. 

You  had  another  part  of  that. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  am  not  sure  that  answers  the  question.  You 
have  talked  earlier  about  the  need  to  now  make  a  decision.  Maybe 
VOA  is  only  going  to  be  the  focus  in  this  country.  Perhaps  RFE  will 
be  the  sole  broadcaster  in  this  country. 

That  seems  to  say,  since  you  have  got  a  possibility  now  of  a  sole 
broadcasting  entity,  will  there  be  a  mixture  of  the  broadcasting 
message  so  that  that  one  entity  is  now  doing  surrogate  and  na- 
tional broadcasting,  or  not? 

Mr.  Mica.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  total  blurring  of  the 
distinction,  which  has  had  some  value. 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  There  is  nothing  in  the  VOA  charter  which  prohibits 
the  kind  of  activity  that,  indeed,  VOA  in  recent  years  has  been  en- 
gaged in.  In  Guatemala,  when  the  president  took  over  the  society 
and  tried  to  block  out  news,  VOA  went  on  the  air  with  extended 
coverage  to  let  the  people  of  Guatemala  know  what  was  going  on 
in  their  own  country. 
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I  have  a  friend  with  whom  I  have  worked  who  has  told  me  many 
years  ago  when  the  revolution  took  place  in  Iran  she  learned  from 
Voice  of  America  what  was  happening  in  the  city  in  which  she  was 
living.  That  is  the  tradition,  a  strong  tradition  of  VOA. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  casualties  of  the  kind  of  debate  that  has 
taken  place  is  a  caricaturing  of  both  these  radios.  I  know  that 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  operate  selectively  with  dif- 
ferent embassies.  Now,  I  talked  with  the  foreign  minister  of  Russia 
recently,  and  he  said  to  me,  that  Radio  Libwerty  continued  to  be 
very  important. 

Senator  Kerry.  What  you  are  really  saying,  then,  is,  that  per- 
haps there  has  been  too  much  attributed  to  that  distinction. 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kerry.  Then  it  is  not  a  distinction  that  has  been  kept 
religiously,  and  we  have  to  now  think  about. 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  Indeed.  As  I  pointed  out  to  Senator  Biden,  Voice  of 
America  has  been  broadcasting  to  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  at- 
tempting to  do  what  he  suggests  needs  to  be  done.  We  need  more 
of  it,  and  we  will  do  it  better  when  we  cooperate  together. 

Mr.  Mica.  And  the  broadcasts  will  remain  separate. 

I  might  also  add,  too,  that  as  the  world  changes,  the  missions  do 
have  slightly  different  approaches.  We  have  what  we  call  surrogate 
broadcasting  and  alternative  broadcasting.  One  mix  was  appro- 
priate at  an  earlier  time,  and  the  alternative  now  may  be  broad- 
casting some  news  from  within  the  country  back  into  the  country 
where  that  coimtry  has  no  ability  to  post  its  own  radio,  the  money, 
the  technology,  or  the  mores  or  customs  of  a  free  radio,  that  alter- 
native service  exists  until  it  can  be  taken  over  in  a  free  and  open 
press. 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  I  want  to  stress  again,  both  radios — ^USIA  and 
RFE — are  spending  time  training  journalists.  Those  efforts,  coop- 
eratively, we  hope  will  plant  the  seeds  of  more  independent  jour- 
nalism m  many  areas  of  the  world. 

Senator  Kerry.  Now,  Mr.  Director,  you  may  not  have  proceeded 
this  far  in  your  thinking  yet.  Your  answer  will  tell  us.  In  your  pro- 
posal, certain  responsibilities  are  going  to  be  shared.  One  of  them 
will  be  the  sharing  between  USIA  and  the  broadcast  entity  of  the 
Congressional  Liaison  Office  responsibility. 

For  us,  when  the  liaison  office  is  obviously  dealing  with  us,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  know,  is  the  broadcast  entity  directing 
them,  or  is  USIA  directing  them,  you,  as  director,  who  is  going  to 
be  responsible  for  "the  shared  agenda"  of  this  one  office? 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  I  do  not  think  we  have  finally  worked  out  the  de- 
tails on  that.  There  is  a  USIA  Congressional  Liaison  Office.  I  think 
there  will  be  people  there  who  will  have  specific  responsibility  for 
working  with  the  Board.  Members  of  the  Board  are  appointed 
themselves  and  confirmed,  and  so  they  have  a  particular  stature 
and  standing. 

Senator  iS:rry.  That  is  why  I  asked. 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  It  is  important  that  there  be  one  Congressional  Liai- 
son Office.  It  is  important  to  the  USIA.  It  will  be  important  to  the 
Congress,  but  it  is  also  important  that  those  who  speak  and  rep- 
resent the  agency  will  be  faithful  in  conveying  the  Board — and 
members  of  tne  Board  will  have  a  kind  of  stature,  so  that  I  am 
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quite  sure  they  will  be  the  kind  of  people  who  will  also  commu- 
nicate with  the  Congress 

Mr.  Mica.  There  will  be  one  line  item.  There  will  be  one  budget 
submitted  through  the  USIA  Director. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  is  a  key.  I  was  going  to  ask  that.  The  budg- 
et for  broadcasting  will  come  through  the  Board  to  the  Director  and 
from  the  Director  to  us. 

Mr.  Mica.  Yes,  and  it  would  remove,  I  think,  many  of  the  kinds 
of  conflicts  we  have  had  in  the  past  where  you  nad  liaisons  coming 
from  two  different  approaches.  It  is  in  everybod^s  best  interests  to 
work  to  get  the  budget  together  and  approved  in  a  cooperative 
fashion. 

Senator  Kerry.  Now,  if  the  USIA  Director  believes  that  the 
broadcasting  budget  is  too  high,  does  he  have  the  right  to  veto  it 
and  send  it  oack,  to  cut  it,  or  must  he  go  to  the  Board  as  a  Board 
member  in  an  effort  to  seek  that?  Will  the  Board  control  that,  or 
will  we  have  to  resolve  it? 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  Well,  first  of  all,  the  administration  is  always  the 
final  arbiter  of  that  question. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  in  terms  of  what  goes  to  0MB  and  what 
goes  to  the  White  House  for  sign -off 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  This  is  my  current  understanding.  The  Director 
would  transmit  that,  but  the  members  of  the  Board  might  well 
weigh  in.  These  will  be  people  of  some  stature  who  will  need  to  be 
respected.  The  Director  will  convey  that  budget  finally. 

But  my  own  feeling  as  a  director  is  that  if  I  conveyed  that  budget 
I  would  need  to  say,  the  Board  recommends  this,  arid  if  I  differed, 
I  would  need  to  say,  I  would  recommend  this  change,  but  I  must — 
it  would  be  my  responsibility  to  convev  the  judgment  of  the  Board. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  think  it  may  be  helpful  to  spell  it  out  in  the 
proposed  legislation.  Let  me  just  say  to  you  that  obviously  the  time 
frame  on  that  is  short. 

I  think  our  mark-up  is  next — well,  we  have  a  little  more  time 
than  I  thought,  so  we  will  give  you  a  little  bit  of  a  breather.  Jime 
23,  is  it  not?  They  moved  it. 

Mr.  Director,  if  I  could  just  shift  for  one  quick  moment  to  another 
area  and  get  your  overall  view  on  it.  In  terms  of  the  mission  of  the 
Clinton  administration  and  its  foreign  policy,  they  have  articulated 
three  key  pillars  of  that  policy.  One  is  creating  a  new  vision  of  eco- 
nomic security  as  part  of  our  primary  goal,  second  is  preserving  our 
military  strength  while  we  begin  to  reduce,  and  third  is  the  contin- 
ued focus  on  democracy  and  human  rights  and  so  forth. 

In  the  context  of  those  three  defined  pillars  of  our  policy,  do  you 
intend  as  Director  of  USIA  to  engage  in  any  different  priorities  of 
public  diplomacy,  other  than  those  articulated  in  the  sort  of  reorga- 
nization, but  in  terms  of  either  message  or  shifting  areas  of  empha- 
sis, particularly  in  the  exchange  programs,  which  you  have  not  yet 
commented  on? 

Dr.  DuFFEY.  With  respect  to  the  majority  of  the  exchanges — that 
is,  those  that  the  agency  itself  and  the  members  of  its  staff  in  posts 
overseas  are  involved  in  and  other  activities,  I  would  expect  to  look 
for — ^to  use  a  word  that  has  been  overused  recently — look  for  focus 
and  priorities,  and  to  systematically  review  to  see  that  our  pro- 
gprams  serve  those  three  goals. 
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I  think,  over  the  years  USIA  has  really  been  involved  in  the  es- 
sential democratic  activities  that  we  recently  have  discovered  are 
so  important  and  so  effective.  But  just  to  take  one  example,  in  the 
conversation  that  we  had  yesterdav,  the  working  lunch  with  the 
president  of  Namibia,  we  talked  about  our  Fulbright  support  for 
the  new  university  there  and  the  recent  exchanges  that  we  have 
been  engaged  in  with  legislators,  and  we  immediately  began  to  talk 
about  focusing  exchanges  on  elements  of  investment  and  trade,  so 
that  I  see  each  of  those  three  pillars  becoming  a  theme  of  their  ac- 
tivity. 

I  have  to  say  that  as  I  review  the  country  plans  that  come  from 
our  embassies,  it  seems  to  me  that  those — the  teams  in  the  embas- 
sies led  by  the  ambassadors  are  already  beginning  to  find  those 
themes  in  the  proposals  they  are  making  as  they  plan  for  each 
years,  and  I  will  be  looking  at  those  carefully  as  well  as  the  way 
in  which  we  present  and  design  our  programs  and,  of  course,  major 
decisions  about  our  budget. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  wear  a  new  hat  this  year  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  we  have  this  small  pittance  that  we  man- 
aged to  get  2  years  ago  of  $20  million  for  "tourism  encouragement 
programs,  et  cetera." 

It  strikes  me  that  since  this  is  now  elevated  to  one  of  the  pillars 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  we  have  this  existing  structure,  and  we 
are  indeed  spending  to  encourage  people  to  come  and  study  in 
America,  we  also  ought  to  be  spending  some  of  that  to  encourage 
people  to  come  and  iust  visit  America,  and  that  is  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic security.  I  think  that  there  is  a  ready-made  capacity  to 
piggy-back  the  foreign  commerce  tourism  trade  opportunities  with 
the  democratization  message,  and  that  it  does  in  fact  enhance  the 
nation-building  effort. 

So,  I  would  like  you,  if  you  would,  please,  to  think  about  that  as 
a  terrific  way  of  getting  a  twofer  or  a  threefer,  if  you  will,  in  this 
process,  since  we  are  in  tough  budget  times.  It  is  there,  it  is  our 
voice,  and  since  tourism  is  7  percent  of  the  gross  domestic  product 
of  this  coimtry  and  an  enormous  opportunity  for  growth,  I  might 
add,  as  these  nations  gain  in  wealth  and  capacity  to  travel,  that 
we  should  take  advantage  of  that,  and  I  hope  you  will  think  about 
that,  or  maybe  you  already  have. 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  Well,  as  the  president  and  chancellor  of  a  university 
that  provided  major  education  and  training  in  this  area,  and  know- 
ing something  about  our  discovery  in  Massachusetts,  what  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  economy  that  is  very  much  on  my  mind. 

I  have  been  already  consulting  with  men  and  women  in  the  trav- 
el industry  to  learn  something  about  what  we  might  do  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  this  part  of  our  economy.  I  also  would  have 
to  say  with  respect  to  our  universities,  we  must  continue  to  see 
that  those  universities  are  as  strong  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

We  could  slip.  We  have  had  lots  of  competition  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  over  a  decade  or  so.  I  hope  that  continues  to  be  a 
major  American  export,  because  it  is,  again,  a  part  of  our  inter- 
national leadership. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  I  am  going  to 
leave  the  record  open  in  the  event  that  other  colleagues  may  have 
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some  questions  to  submit.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be,  but  if  there 
are. 

Finally,  let  me  echo  the  words  of  Senator  Biden.  I  really  could 
not  agree  with  him  more.  The  reason  we  are  where  we  are  here  is 
that  both  of  you  come  to  this  committee  £ind  to  this  Conenress  with 
such  level  of  respect  and  credibility,  and  I  am  confident  tnat  where 
there  are  some  rough  edges  still,  and  we  all  understand  there  are, 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  work  them  out  in  the  next  days. 

I  think  the  basic  intent  here  is  understood  and  the  direction  is 
understood,  and  those  who  are  concerned  about  where  the  Con- 
gress is  on  this  or  where  we  are  heading  ought  to  understand  that 
we  have  extraordinary  confidence  in  your  leadership  and  in  your 
commitment  to  this  effort  and  we  are  quite  confident  that  we  can 
build  a  system  that  is  better  yet,  stronger  yet,  and  that  will  be  cre- 
ative and  energetic  and  visionary,  and  I  nave  great  confidence  in 
that. 

We  saw  your  great  leadership,  Mr.  Director,  in  Massachusetts. 
We  were  proud  to  have  you  there.  We  hate  to  see  you  go,  but  if 
you  have  to  go,  we  are  prouder  to  have  you  here  and  glad  that  you 
are  doing  this,  and  I  certainly  look  forward  to  continuing  a  good 
relationship  with  you  in  that  effort,  and  the  same  with  our  good 
fi-iend,  the  former  Congressman. 

So,  we  are  delighted  to  have  both  of  you  here,  and  thank  you  for 
the  effort  today.  We  look  forward  in  the  next  week  or  two  to  carv- 
ing out  a  good  legislative  package  that  will  enable  us  to  move  this 
smoothly  through  the  system. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  stand  adjourned. 

Dr.  DUFFEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:06  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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